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FOREWORD 


tT is difficult to wnte about Netaji when his closest fnend^ 
are contending that he is alive That is why I once said that if 
he is alive he Is a hero if he is dead he is a martyr 


B Paltabhl SItanimajy'a 






Nttaji at Karachi airport on way to Austria after the Tripura Congress. 

— Coui’tesy Mr N. D. PariUh. 
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Nctaji photograplied afler a visit to an Indian High Scliool in Singapore, 
mth the School Staff, guests and some senior students. 

— Courtesy Mr N D Pankh 
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Netaji wth Indian friends m Berlin who helped in forming the Indian 
Dipliomatic Corps. His Secretarj% whom he later married, is on his right. 

— Courtesy Mr N D Pankli 









Nitnfl iT\ic\ving I > A- troops Id Berlin In lOli. 

— Courtesy Mr N D Pankh 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


1897 23rd January Subhas Chandra Bose was bom at Cuttack Orissa 
1913 Passes matnculation and joins the Presidency CoUege Calcutta 

1916 Expelled from the Presidency College and nisljcated from 

Calcutta University 

1917 Joins Scottish Church College Calcutta, 

1919 Passes the B A. Examination- 

1919 Goes to England for the Indian Civil Service examination 

1920 Stands fourth in the Indian Civ/1 Service examination 

1921 Resigns from the ICS returns to India, meets Mahatma Gandhi 

and C R Das and Joins the Congress movement 

1921 December 25 Subhas arrested anti sentenced to six month® 
imprisonment Altogether he was imprisoned 11 times during 
his 20 years of political career in India. 

a 922 December released from jail 

1923 Appointed Editor of Forward Calcutta conducts projiagand'’ 

for Swaraj Part) 

1924 Appointed Executive Office Calcutta Municipalltv 

1924 October 21 arrested and detained In Mandilav under th*» ner 
Bengal Ordinance 

1927 May 16 released due to serious illness 

1028 Ma> 3 presides over Maharashtra Provincial Confocnce at Pewnr 

1P28 December opixises the Dominion Status resolution in the Subject*- 
Committee of the Calcutta Congress 

1929 March 30 presides over Ranppur Political Confcicnre 

1929 October 29 presides over Students Conference Lahore 

1929 November 29 presides over the first C P \oulh Coufeana 



3929 DecemlDer 1, presides over Amraoti Youlii Conference. 

1931 July 4, presides over All India Trade Union Congress Session at 

Calcutta. 

1932 January, arrested and imprisoned 

1933 Released on medical grounds and goes to Europe Ban imposed 

against his return to India 

1936 April 11, returns to India and is imprisoned undei Regulation of 

ISIS. 

1937 March, released from imprisonment 

193S Elected President of the Indian National Congress, presides at 
Hanpura Session 

1939 Elected President of the Indian National Congiess, presides at 
Tripuri Session 

1939 April 28, resigns Congress piesidenlship. 

1939 Organises Forward Bloc 

1940 Launches HalweU Satyagraha. 

1940 July 21, imprisoned mider the Defence of India Rules. 

1940 November, decides to go on fast unto death, is released 

1941 January, escapes from India, goes to Kabul and from there to 

Germany. 

1942 Conference of Indians m East Asia invites Suohas to take charge 

of che Indian National Aimy and the Indian Independence League. 

1943 Journeys from Germany to Singapore by a subniarme 
1943 Orgamses Ram of Jhansi Regiment 

1943 October 21, issues Proclamation on behalf of the Piovisional 
Government of India 

1943 Leads I N A on Burma front. 

1944 I N A withdraivn from Bmma fiont 

1945 August 18, dies m plane ciash at Thailioku 




^rtajl — Tliq Napolron of India 



>F;rA.ii— ruF. napoleon of ijNdai 
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aid of d’itd }inbt( 

V li' r, (itt iim il t<- l> d fnjMtiia }>tr 1 }>• i tUo > i ' nrid’ it tin tlioitiflit (iiid nrftt'ii — 
Jato (hft( ti>/ti<n of fn'ddiii nui I afhti 7’ t mu t'oniitni tucahr 

TAGORE 

rTAHM) \soilcl in India had iust becjun to slii aflci (he long slumbci 
wliicli followed the lionois of 18.17 A new geneialion had arisen 
to give a flesh tieiid to om national life Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
pioneei of oiii social lefoim movement, the icnowned Vidyasagai, 
Keshab Chandia Sen, tlic waiuoi who diiccted a frontal attack on 
eoijuption in oui social life — these names inspiied our youth when 
Subhas was still a child Then idealism left a peimanent mark on his 
futuie caieer 

Then came Dadabhai Nowioji, Phnozeshah Mehta, Ranade and 
Gokhale, stalwaits all, well-tiained m hbeial thought, who guided the 
destiny of the Congiess with a disciiilmed hand Recognising the 
colossal woik ahead, the stupendous pioblems and the heavy hand of 
tiadition that laid a stranglehold on social freedom and equality, they 
stiessed that for a nation, weak and disrupted, political progress must 
go hand m hand with the task of stiengthening the nation’s social 
structure 

But the political scene was undergoing a lapid ti ansf ormation 
I'llak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bepin Chandra Pal constituted a formidable 
ladical combination that thieatened liberalism and ultimately ousted it 
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^Eiafnm Gandhi on the scene who believed that an ounce 
f practice wua worth more than a ton of piecept, and taueht us the 
^ton ^ Subhaa entered the fidd of 


During" tte crowded years in which he waa an unportant actor on 
the stag^ of Indian political history Subhas won many brilliant vsctones 
fa^ many a temble reveree but whether In victory or in defeat, 
he TOntmued to be a chaUeogteg pereonality He was the Napoleon of 
India in more than one sense 


Both Napoleon and Subhas wene the sons of lawyers. Both were 
precocious youths dreaming- of thmgs far beyond Napoleon found a 
ragged and shattered array starving' and iU-anned and inspired it to 
bring about the unification of Elurope When Subhas came into Indian 
politics he found Congreesniea plying cb&rka and (aldi and told them 
foint blank ‘hfy dear sirs you will have to do much more than that 
to get independence He found the j^uth of India disorganized and 
marshalled its forces for revolutionary action He found India in the 
grip of suspended ammatloU during the golden opportunity of the 
Second Worid War went over to Sonth Ehst Asia^ and built up an 
army froin among shop-keepers, pedlars hawkers carpenters teacher? 
and prisoners of war an army that challenged the might of the British 
Empire with a heroism that remains unsurpassed in human history 

Bom on 23rd January 1897 at Cuttack Subhas desSny was set to 
its goal nght from the start He began his career amidst conflict 
This chronic introvert was thrown in the extrovert atmosphere of an 
Anglo-Indian School but as soon as he Joined a full Ind’an high 
school be began his search for things spintual /t 15 when oUicr 
boys were bus> oU the football field, he was running after rishls and 
sanyaftls turning a vegetarian practising contemplation searching for 
the why and wherefore of the universe and the destiny of the human 
face Coming into contact with the books of nvekananda uhleh 
Inspired hun to humanitarian action wc find him going out unknown to his 
puients to cholera infected villages to nurse the sick and the Buffering 
Recklessly he neglected his studies but always managed to top the class 
such WHS his intellectual power In 1915 he spent the whole >ear 
stud>’Jng dcivtlonaJ literature but came second In the matriculation 
examination 


Then Subhas u*cnt to Calcutta to Join the Presidenc) College u 
hot bed of political j-ouths with the CJX> keeping n keen uatch on them 
The Principal fortunately was strong minded and would tolerate no 
police Interference but Subhas u-as heading for trouble Ho formed 
u iwUtical group to discuss current (ojnes and ImmedfatcU came 
nolicc suspicion Then came another crisis Somt rludcnts asMuM^i 
a college profoaaor for being rude and Subhas uas e-cpcUedfrt»m tlio 
JolkEftnd nuiUcatcd from tho Unf«n-it> Inclcrmltrij Thr 
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shocked his parents Subhas went back to Cuttack and again began 
his hunt foi yogis and sanyasis This was m 1915 In 1917 he 
succeeded m 3 oining the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, and resumed 
his activities 

Maitial spirit was in his blood He wanted to get into the army 
but who would take such a polilical-minded youth Then joining the 
University Unit of the Indian Defence Corps, he spent the whole year 
soldiering, but came second in B A , with Honours in philosophy 
Hardly had he spent a few months in the MA, class when his father 
decided to send him to England for the Indian Civil Service Examination 
This was the last thing in his mmd 

He had already decided to serve anybody but the bureaucracy 
But with the next steamer leaving in a week, he had little time to decide, 
and there were only eight months for examination The political group 
to which he belonged opposed the idea One member had gone to 
England, got married and settled down comfortably Not an instance 
could be found in which an I C S had refused to join the Service, but 
he assured the group he was made of a different stuff, and sailed for 
England on September 1st 1919 

At Cambridge he had little time to study, for in July 1920 was 
the examination The result amazed everyone He stood fourth m the 
list, first in English 

Of course, he would not join the Civil Service, but how was he 
to' face his parents^ Then began his long correspondence with Sarat 
The Civil Service could give all wordly comforts, but could that satisfy 
the soul Could one bid adieu to all ideals for the sake of a comfortable 
life‘s Gandhiji had already called on the Government servants to resign, 
and Indians m Civil Service must set an example He argued thus with 
his brother, resigned the post and came back 

Returning, Subhas contacted Mahatmaji and Deshbandhu In the 
cloistered Gandhian atmosphere Subhas felt out of sorts with his European 
costume and rationalism “My reason told me clearly again ana again 
that there was a deplorable lack of clarity in the plan which Mahatma 
had formulated”, he wrote “Depressed and disrupted as I was, what was 
1 to do Mahatma Gandhi advised me to report myself to Deshbhandhu 
on reaching Calcutta” Thus began the diffeiences which grew with 
the growth of time, and ultimately found Subhas leading an independent 
movement for the freedom of India from outside the comitry 

From Bombay Subhas went straight to Calcutta and met Deshbandhu 
“I can still picture before my mind’s eye his massive figure as he 
approached me”, he writes, “By the time our conversation came to an 
end, my mmd was made up I felt that I had found a leader and I 
meant to follow him” 
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LIFE £ \\ ORK OF JVETAJI SUEffA-S CHANDRii JIOSE 

Those were the days of hectic activity The Congress had launched 
the Civil Disobedience Movement The Muslims stood behind It In a 
solid phalanx- The Akalis were in revolt against orthodoxy which, 
as usual was backed by Government, ^^orkers were on strike 
eveiywhere plantatJon Jabour in the tea gardens of Assam wao 
discontented the pesantry was rlsmg against the zamindars school and 
college students were defymg their parents lawyers rcturmng their 
sanads the title holders the most loyal section theJr titles The 
Government dared not touch the Mahatma. Then Gandhijl gave a call 
for no ta^ campaign in Kaira, Wlifle the campaign was on violence 
broke out at Chown Choura, a number of policemen were locked up in a 
chowki and burnt alive 

Shocked to the core Gandhiji suspended the movement. The 
country was taken aback Subhas was funons Jn a vast country 
sporadic acts of violence were mevitable he said The dictator o 
decree was obeyed at the time but there were regular revolts in the camp 
To sound the order of retreat just when the public enthusiasm v-aa 
reachmg the boiling point was nothing short of a national calamity 
The country was demoralised and GandhJji whom the Government thl 
then dared not touch was sentenced Uf sbe years ImprisonmenL 


The nation was left without any political programme That wns 
intolerable It must be In action all the time. The people must ha^c 
something to do if not Civil Disobedience something else The orthodox 
Congress voted for nochange but rebel Subhas joined the Deshbandhu 
in forming the Swaraj Party and advocated Counefl-entry In the 
election that followed the Swarajists swamped the i>oll» for Subhas ^^*as 
among those who led the campaign. The Deshbandhu was elected Mayorof 
Calcutta and appointed Subhas as his Chief Executive OfUccr This 
revolutionary it is interesting undertook constructive work opened 
hundreds of primaiy schools and dispensaries and pcr«5fmallj supervised 
the city B sanitary arrangements The Itfunicipal o/Bcc was humming 
with activity but such constructive work added to Congress popularitj 
To the Government la was intolerable Thej Imprisoned Sublias 
A terrific agitation for his release was let loose and the Government had 
no alternative but to acquiesce 

The next vear L#egiaJatlvc clccUona were on Subhes contested a 
scat for the Bengal Council and msramped the polls H'' was Impnsonwl 
again ^^om within the prison he protested to the President of the 
CouncU in a letter which constitutes n claaric in political literature 
Before the grenUng agilatlon in the rountn the Government >kUctl 
again 


A iwlitlcal power to be reckoned with b> now Snblins fintJtn: tb-’ 
Congre^ loo hide-bound sl-vrleti organizing the >nt>Jh a»d jmre them 
n call to smash cvTrvdhlng that shackled fro^om— .social inlilbllft rs t^hr 
caste s>*stem incqualltv betwetn man and womnn wraith and p>vfnv 
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the exploiter and the exploited, the pnnec and the pauper, the touchable'^ 
and the nntouclinble He hated e^er\t)nng mean, naviow, selfish, and 
called upon the \outh to dedicate themselves to national service 
'‘Let leligion and philosophv be set aside until we have made human 
bcing:s out of walking skeletons in India", he said “Our piesent-day 
pliilosojiln should be to find food for the liungrv, cloth for the naked, 
and homos foi the homeless " 

Tnc Congicss was still pin suing the old path, it passed at its kladras 
Session a theoietic.d icsolution on independence, but pioposed no action 
to implement it Such papei' lesolutions uould not satisfy Subhas 
Takmg a lead m foiming the Indian Indejicndencc League, he travelled 
Ih’oughout India, outlining a progianime of action for national freedom 
Fighting the official Ccngiess in the A I C C and in the Subject 
Committee, he ultimately foiced the Congiess to vield, and on 1st 
Janiiaiy ld30 at Lahoic was })assed the lesolution to piepare for direct 
action foi independence Alahatma Gandhi fixed 26th January, 1930 
as Independence Dav foi taking a solemn vow on a mass-scale Soon 
came the Dandi maich, anvi a nation-wide defiance of the law 
Thousands courted impiisonment, faced lathi chaiges Subhas was 
back m piison Then came the Gandhi — ^Invm part Mad with rage, 
Subhas condemned it as a suriendei, but Gandhiji made a peisonal 
appeal foi iiatience The failiue of the Round Table Confexcnce left 
no altemative but to levive the movement Subhas was again Dehmd 
the bais 

Yeais lolled by, Subhas went to Em ope, met Mussolini and 
De Valeia, studied the glowing international tension The Congress, 
with no jnogiamme of action befoie it woiked the provincial autonomy 
under the Go''^ernment of India Act of 1935 Though satisfied with the 
lecoid of the Congress Ministeiies, Subhas was afraid that constitutional 
mentality might giip the Congiess Hitlei was now shooting up 
The world was heading to war Subhas was elected the Piesident of 
the Haiipura Congiess The whole of that year he used his presidential 
office for mobilising the scattered foices of freedom and for galvanizing 
the comitry*s political life 

The next year, in defiance of Gandhiji's wishes, Subhas contested 
the presidentship of the Tripura Congress, came out triumphant 
This, it must be noted, was the only instance during Gandhiji’s entire 
association with the Congress, where a single individual was able to 
inflict on him such a terrific defeat The Mahatma admitted it, but the 
official Congress possessed arch manoeuvrers who made it impossible for 
Subhas to continue in the presidentship Resigning the presidentship 
he organised the Forward Bloc, composed of leftist elements A few 
months later came the war He called for action, and was m jail again 
Theie, he threatened to go on a hunger-strike, was released and kept 
under police surveillance in his own house 
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The most romanatic chapter of Subhas* stormy political career 
begins here The exact details of hia escape frotn police watch and 
the subsequent journey to Kabul are not availahlp Whether tus original 
idea was to go to Russia or Germany is also not clear His Kabul host 
reports that he had planned to go to Russia, but the Soviet, fearing 
German mvasion, did not want to alienate England, In the circumstances, 
it seems Subhas had no alternative but to go to Germany Not for 
the love of fascism or naxtsm but for the transcendent love of India 
he did it As strong willed as ever be rejected Mussolini e proposal to 
form a provisional Government of India in Europe In his interview with 
Hitler he frankly criticised Narism and questioned Germany s wisdom 
in attacking Russia, T have nothing to do with Grermany^s racialism 
fascist dictatorship or Japanese mflitansm he saidL T must do my duty 
I remain a free man wherever I go neither the German nor the Italian 
nor the British can buy my soul nor can I sell my freedom for anything 
under the sun 

From Germany Subhas undertook a submarine journey to the 
Far East and after many hair breadth escapades landed at ^gapore. 
Hia arrival at Singapote was like Napoleon s return from Elba, 
Napoleon found a dJLspinted and disorganized arm> but bis mere 
presence inspired it with heroic action The same was the experience of 
Subhas Thousands of Indian dvihans men and women thronged round 
him to get into the Indian National Army He did more than what 
Napoleon could. He orgamzed two women s battalions women taken 
from amidst their domestic atmosphere who put up a record of rallitery 
service of which India will for ever remain proud 

That Subhas did not succeed in the Second War of Independence 
is utterly immaterial Did Napoleon succeed’ Subhas could not control 
the intemational forces But against overwhelming odds fie hetvl^if) 
continued his losmg battle, and carried on a terrific radio warfare ^'nlcn 
contributed beyond measure in shaking the fojndations of British rule 
in India, 

None but a most Inspired leader could have undertaken the task 
that Subhas did Hia colleagues in the Congress for sometime v.cn 
o\er to the side of the British A galling experience no 
foiled to unnerve him. The Allied forces were marching into 
Rangoon had fallen The Indian National Army had to withdraw from 
c\cry front, but defeat made Subhas inrinclblc and 
Napoleon w'as also defeated his artn> sfiattcrcd and he hlmMl 
made a prisoner but did that make Napoleon an> the less of a m> 
genius’ 

Against Napoleon were ranged the forcc^i of reaction— 
monarch} the princes and principaHtica of c,jbha^ 

bourgeoisc lo^olution for progress foi modemLm Trralv 

Napoleon had a transcendent lo\c for France After tne 
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Amiens wlicn lie Imd some time to do nntion-building, he thiew himself 
into the tusk of ic-shtiping the republic With amazing energy he 
ivxnerl the social and commcicinl life of the nation, attended to hundieds 
of ndminKtialne details, stalled codification of the Fiench Lau, and 
n''foimed education and public somccs These icfoims stand to this day 
That eminent Bntish liistonan, Holland Rose, says correctly, "The 
rode of Xajiolcon. with the accompanying codes of Civil and Ciiminal 
pioceduic. Penal Lav and Commcicc, picscntcd a leasoned and 
haimornou't body of statutes such as\it ncvci appealed since the days 
of Justinian It did moic For the fii'st time in human society, the 
poor and unlcttcied had the chance of knowing what the laws weie 
Xapolcon bi ought to beai on the legal iihiascology, his own habit of 
clc.ii thinking, with the icsult that he could lead and undeistand 
<’Ieail\ all the articles of the code, — an ideal not yet fully attained by 
am bninch of the pi-actical English lacc" 

Subhas’ iccoid shows that he was as gicat a constiuctive woikei 
as a ic\olutionai V Unfoi tunatcly, he did not live to show his 
(ons‘iucti\o abilities- ui Fiec India, but as the Chief Executive Officer 
of Calcutta he did piovc his abilities in the diicction 

Subhas died the deatli of an heio, and within a few months 
iheicafter the Biitish declaied the independence of India 

Subhas’ nationalism was m no sense nanow for he loved entire 
humanity ‘T cannot admit any distinction between the East and West’’, 
he wrote, "Let every countiy be free ” But he worked for India’s 
ficedom because of his coiunction that India had a special contribution 
to make towards the piogicss of humanity 

"If I fall in fight, go and tell my people that Hindustan must 
redlsco^er her soul, her spiiit and her ancient past Let my India be a 
land where eveiyone will feel quite at home, where freedom wull grow 
moi e and moi e, whei e evei y shackle will fall Let my India i ediscover her 
idealist roots, her power, her vivid and multi-prismal imagination 
Oh, let my countr}^ awake, let my motherland arise, let my India grow ’’ 
That was the message of Subhas Let this country, and specially 
its youth, hold before it that inspiring message in its private and public 
life, and try to emulate the transcendent patiiotism of this great 
Kaima Yogi 


i * 
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Sublias escorting Shri Bholabhol Desnl lo his car after the A I C C 
meeting In 1D3B, An angn crowd awaited HhaJabhal and Subhan 
parifled It 


— Courtc«> Tnrnk Da« 




rpHE DEATH OF Subhas Chaiidia Bose was a gicat calamity to 
the countiy Such men aie seldom boin and when they go away, 
the gap that they leave is not easily filled Anyhow, we have to bear 
the loss But all of us have to leain many lessoiis from his life 
The ob3ective for which Bose sacrificed a bright Jife and promising 
caiccr has not been achieved That would need laying down the" lives 
of many of us and we must be piepared for such sacijfi.ee and seivice 
Oul nation needs that 

- 

Ki'jeiltlifei PraSftdt 



T AM SHOCKED TO REK^kiVE the news about the old and bravo 
comrade of mine who bore the same proportion of love for India 
as any other countrymarL Since 1920 I had the privilege of cominff 
in close contact with this great son of India, and 1 always had great 
regard for him In spite of our mutual differences on many occasions 
Whatever may be the case, I never doubted his sincciity of purpose 
and hla unbounded love for India A mixed feeling of the deepest 
sorrow and relief envelopes my soul for the present — sorrow because 
the great selfless leader has passed away and relief because the bra\*e 
man met with a brave and sudden death I earnestly pray that the 
departed soul may rest In peace for evei 


JawabaHol Nehru. 



TRIBUTES 


^ ETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE disappeared frd^ this country 
during the last War and risked everything to ga’^ the freedom 
of India The history of the period shows how h^ captured the 
imagination of the world The Indian National Army taised, and 
our countrymen outside India put their total saving^ ^t his feet. 
Escaping from the vigilant eyes of the British in India tie reached the 
destination by a long and hazardous journey It was tragic that he 
could not come back to India liberated from foreign yokd 

Next to Mahatmaji and Pandit Nehru, Netaji BoP® became the 
idol of the nation, and our country, always waiting for the return of 
tlie hero, was grievously disappointed when the news of tiis death was 
confirmed His memory will always be enshnned in thel h^art of the 
nation and the example of his burmng patriotism will lea'^® indelible 
mark on the minds of our youth Throughout hi® memorable 
life, the consideration uppermost in his mind was the freedom 
of his country from the foreigners His radio appeals India from 
foreign countnes during the war confirmed the love and r®®P®®t he had 
for MahatmajL This noble son of India is untimely remd'^®^ from our 
midst by the cruel hand of Fate May his soul rest in pe‘®'®® 

Chimai^alS Pankh 

« « ^ 

T he service and sacrifice of Netaji Subhas C^handra Bose 
have been written in letters of gold His love of th® Motherland 
was a great that to him any action to liberate her from toi’eign yoke 
was just and proper That he hastened the dawn of mdrP®^^®^®® 
the formation of the Indian National Army goes without saying A 
true patriot, independent India will ever remember him Peac® ' 


S. K. Patil. 
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LIFE & WORK OF NETAJI SUBHAfl CHANDRA BOSF 

ri^HE TRAGIC END of an eventful life of one of the bravest and 
foremost patriots of India Subhas Chandra Bose wiD be mourned 
deeply by all throughout the country There was nothing that he 
did not sacnflce in the struggle for freedom There can be no doubt 
that in makin g his alliance with Japan he was moved by the highest 
impulse of patriotism, coupled with a sense of frustration. Equally 
there can be no ddubt that it was an act of misguided patriotism 
It WES a gnevoua mistake to have thought that Japan would help 
India out of any higher or unselfish motives 

VaUabhbhal Patel 


qUBHAS is dead The last tragic scene has been enacted in 
^ the many-coloured drama of his strange and crowded life. 
To myriads of men and women, who loved him, his death is more 
than a great national loss — it is a deep personal bereavement 
Those of us who dissented from him much strongly in his approach to 
some of the vital political issues and deplored more keenly his unwise 
and unfortunate decision to seek the aid of Fascist Europe and 
imperialistic Japan to set India free also realised most clearly that ho 
was driven to his desperate and calamitcnis action by his implacable 
hatred of India s bondage and his overwhelming passion to achieve 
her independence- His proud importunate and violent spirit was a 
flaming sword, forever unsheathed In defence of the land he worshipped 
with such surpassing devotion His death and his life were both a 
dedication to the Id^ of liberty A greater loro hath no man than 
this that he lay down his life for bis country and his people 

Sarojini Naidu 


W E WORKED TOGETHER as members of the Congress 
Working Committee and In spite of differences on mnn> 
things I haw great regard for all he did for the welfare and 
betterment of India 

Abdul Gflffar Khan 
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ARE fortunate to have been born in a co’untry with such 
glorious cultural traditions and such colossal man power I am 
pleased to see the buimng passion with which you and your Netaji 
yearn to make your countiy free from foreign domination The value 
of your Netaji is even more than mme I am a leader of only 80 million 
Germans while he is the leadex of 400 million Indians In all respects 
he IS a better leader and a better general than myself I salute him 
and Gennany salutes him It is the duty of all Indians to accept him 
as their Father and to obey him implicitly I have no doubt that if 
you will do that, his guidance will lead India very soon to freedom 

Hitler 


1-' « ja 

H IS ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT and unswerving devotion to the cause 
of India’s freedom for which he risked his all had come to make 
him one of the greatest heroes of his country 

Kamaladevi, 

•'’t O ^ ^ 

A N INDIAN PATRIOT of the first rank that he was, Subhas Babu 
has laid down his life in the service of his motherland , , Subhas 
Chandra’s death m such tragic circumstances as an exile has once 
again brought to us the sad realization that we are mere helpless slaves 
Though many m this country and elsewhere may not have seen eye to eye 
with his way of doing things, the fact remains that he was a great 
fighter in the cause of India’s freedom, and for that veiy sacred cause 
which was so dear to his heart, he sacrificed his life Mother India 
can never forget her great and devoted son, Subhas, noble in life, and 
noble in death 

A Qaiyam Ansan 

^ ^ if 

O UBHAS BOSE CAST aside a promising career and ;)umped into the 
^ work of national freedom because he was convinced that as long 
as British imperialism survived, there could be no freedom for India 
The entire nation is steeped mto sorrow at the news of his death 
The cause for which he sacrificed wiU triumph and the people whom he 
loved will learn to emulate his spirit of heroic sacrifice 

Nagmdas Master 

t' # o 

1 RECALL THE DAYS we spent with him and under his guidance 
as the President of the Indian National Congiess as also the sloimy 
times when he differed from us but we always had a high regard for 
lus patiTolism and sacrifice 

Biswanath Das. 
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UFE * WORK OF NETAJI StTBHAe CHANDRA BOSE 

^NE MAY DIFFER FROM him \vith regard to hia methods and 
aa a matter of fact, a large section of the people disagreed with 
him on important lasnes Bnt his pluck and selfnaacrific© his burning 

passion for the freedom of hia country his organising capacity ah 

these will ever remain aa ideals for the youth of the countiy 

Harekrushna Mahatab 

* f- • 

T RRESPECITVE OF BRITISH opinion Subhas was one of the bravest 
'*■ sons India has had the pride to produce Though we might not 
have agreed with him hfs courage fervour and perseverance were 
proof enough of his greatness. We have to fulfill the mission of 
settmg up a free Indian Government which he started The spirit 
which goaded the patriot In him sfieaka for Itself Does not the blood 
red cloth covering 'Hpu Sultan in his mausoleum speak of his relentless 
though unsuccessful struggle against the rising tide of British 
imperialism’ 

N G Ranga. 

^ ^ 

S ubhas bosk S love for the country and his unbounded teal for 
freedom of India wlJJ be written in letters of gold AVhatcvcr 
differences anyone had with Subhas Babu none could doubt his &incerit> 
of purpose, and future generations will read with astonishment the 
thrilling episode of hie life and his love for India, 

^Vnugraha Narain Sinha 


1 HAD NOT the good fortune of coming in contact with Nctaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose hjit I haw no hesitation In declaring mj firm 
conviction that our motherland s freedom was the result of the combined 
efforts of Netaji s I N A movement, and the QUIT INDIA mnv’cmcnt 
Our country is badly In need of ioademhip such aa Netaji provided 

L. A Uhntt 


N* 


rETTAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE was a alar of Ihr fii>t 
magnitude in the Indian political firmament No tribute in woidit 
would do justice to the indomitable patriotic spirit that was NftsJiH 
Ho WTis the spirit of Ftcmal ^outh and a beacon light to those hJ«i 
arc lost In the darkness of despondenej Though he Is not an»<'n„ 
us his spirit will giiide us for >Tan* to c^nie Netaji Is timd 
L/jng U\e Netaji' 

IL O ZaUkii 
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tT IS AN INCONTROVERTIBLE and undeniable fact that but fox’ 
the noble efforts and heroic sacrifices of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the day of India’s liberation would have been postponed indefinitely. 
Neta]! spoke to the stubborn and haughty British imperialists in the 
language they understood The philosophy of suffei mg and Satyagiaha 
had no significance for them Netaji organised Indians abroad into 
the powerful Indian National Army and armed them with the latest 
weapons of the west Moreover, Subhas inspired his countrymen and 
women with an intense desire for freedom “Liberty or Death” was 
his walchwaid I congratulate the organisers of the Commemoration 
Volume on this noble and patriotic venture Our countrymen should 
know more about Netaji and his life work 

Bhimsen Sachar 

T T IS FITTING that steps are being taken to bring out a volume of 
tributes to Sjt Subhas Chandra Bose We are, of course, too near 
his time to be able to assess or evaluate many aspects of his life 
correctly, but his devoted service to the motherland has undoubtedly 
contributed an mspiring chapter to the history of our freedom struggle 

It IS well-known, that Subhas Bose, like Jawaharlal Nehru, began 
with volimteering m the Indian National Congress Those who have 
followed the events of his later life, and particularly noted how he 
mysteriously disappeared from India during tlie last war, organised a 
Provisional Government of Free India abroad, secui mg ready recogmtion 
from powerful belligerents m the conflict, and how the Indian National 
Army which he formed for India’s liberation, with its marching slogan 
“Delhi Chalo,” eventually bequeathed the every-day salutation, JAI HIND 
which Independent India has adopted, will concede that the memory of 
this torch-bearer of liberty is enshrined m his countrymen’s affections 

P S Kumaraswamy Raia 

T he name of netaji Subhas Chandra Bose will remain for 
ever m the history of freedom of India He sacrificed everything 
for the noble cause and spared no pains to achieve what was regarded 
as almost an impossible task He was a leader of great courage, 
foresight and action He will serve as a beacon light to the generations 
to come and will show the path of freedom The ills from which our 
country is still suffering can only be cured by those qualities of head 
and heart that Netaji possessed India is greatly m need of such 
leadeis May his ideas and thoughts permeate the minds of our 
younger generation to enable them to do their duty to the country 


1. D. Jalan 



tiTPE * WORK OP NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDUa bo^p 

T^ETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE has a unique record of selfless 
^ service and sacrifice in the cause of Indian Independence He was 
a great and gallant fighter against Brilish imperialism and in that 
fight he laid down his life 

Netajl Bose as man and leader possessed rare qualities. He was 
a statesman of high character great ability and sound political aagadty 
He was also a great organiser The Indian National Army would bear 
witness to his organising capacity and his inspiring leadership 
The people of India showed great confidence m nim by electing him 
twice as President of the Congress. In spite of differences dt opinion 
over his approach to the political and economic problems of India there 
could hardly be any doubt as to his sincerity courage of convictloh and 
spirit of service He Indeed takes rank among the gallery of the 
illustrious patnots and leaders who have shed glory on our motherland 

H. K. Veeranna Gowdh 


1 AM GLAD TO LEARN that the Overseas Publishing House 
propose to bring out a Commemoration Volume entitled Life and 
Work of Netajl Subhas Chandra Bose on the 15th Augtist, IBM 
It is a great pleasure to me to be able to join with others In paying 
tribute to the services rendered by this revered leader to our country 
During the last 60 years there have been many who have done their 
utmost by ample precept and life-long service to promote the 
welfare of their country Generation after generation In India will 
continue to bless and remember him for what he has done for them 

H C. Mookerjee 


I AM HAPPY TO LEARN that on August 16 IDM the 7th 
Anniversary of ohr freedom you arc bringing out an Illustrated 
commemoration volume entitled Life and Work of Tsetaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose The part played by Netajl In the countrj s struggle 
for independence will be a source of constant Inspiration to mniions oi 
our countrjTnen for ages to come. He trulj lived and died for lUe 
Countrj 

I Nsdah >our endca\our every success. 

Mlshulal Gangwal 

• • ♦ 

TVTErrAJI SUBHAS CHA^DRA BOSE CommemoraUon Commltt«' 
desen-es our tjianks for their laudable venture to brinr out a 
CommemoraUon Volume on the frreat patriot and Irailrr 

Prafulla Chandra Pen. 
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1 HAVE GREAT PLEASURE in paying my tribute to Netaji’s 
■ memory on the occasion of the 7th Anniversary of our Independence 
The dauntless spirit, and the feivour which he lent to the Freedom 
struggle will always lemain enshnned m the history of the glorious fight 
that the country fought against foreign domination Netaji had a 
superb organizing capacity and an indomitable will to pursue his goal, 
the most adverse circumstances notwithstanding I wish the 
Commemoi ation Volume to be published by the Overseas Publishing 
House all success 

G B Pant 


M i, 

I T IS A MATTER of pride for any public worker m India to associate 
himself with one who has done so much for the freedom of the country 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was, since I first met him in the Calcutta 
Congress m 1928, in the forefront of the national stnrggle and our 
generation is weU aware of the great role that he has played His 
memory will live for long and the coming generations would be even 
m a better position to' 3 udge the life and work of Netaji 

I offer my respectful greetings to Netaji on the occasion of this 
commemoration 

Ajit Prasad Jam 

^ 

T N THE OCCASION of the publication of the Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose Commemoration Volume, I wish to send you my 
good wishes on the great work you have undertaken 

The Life and Work of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose should be made 
vudely known to all our countrymen I hope this Commemoration 
Volume will help to do that The ideals of Independent India are the 
same as those of Netaji I am sure were he alive to-day he would have 
rejoiced at the spectacular progress we have achieved in the river-valley 
projects The frmtion of the Bhakra-Nangal hydel scheme and canals 
and many others of the kind throughout the land are signs of a new 
day for which Njetaji worked and gave his life The welding mto one 
Bharatiya nation of the diverse peoples of India is a phenomena which 
would have pleased his heart The Five Year Plans which are 
developmg slowly but surely are signs that India is on the march 
All these are heartemng, but we miss at the piesent time the personality 
of Netaji, who’, were he alive to-day, would have been able to give us 
mature gmdance We pay our homage to one of the most selfless men 
that lived and died for us 

R Ahmed 
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£; WORK OF NITTaJI StJBHAS CHANDRA BfXiF 

^T^HE life of Subhas Chandra. Bose had been \ery eventful Apart 
from hifl dynanuc personality he was throughout dominated by his 
great patriotiam He was a stormy petrel of the Indian National 
Congress and won national and international fame as one of the front 
rank leaders of the Freedom Movement like other great national 
leaders he underwent suffering and sacrifice, and was particularly 
singled out by the British rulers for the harshest treatment 

When World War H broke out he took the plunge and resorted 
to the use of anna with the support of the enemies of the British raised 
hifl Ind i a n National Army and struck a blow for the freedom of Oie 
country 

Subhas Chandra Bose in rallying the Indian prisoner* of war who 
were sacrificed by the British rulers and in raising a national army of 
llberatiob was inspired by the single aim and mission of his life — 
freedom of bis country He inspired disilliiflicme<l Indian soldiers with the 
viflion of freedom and established the spint of national unity and 
solidarity among them. Even those who disapproved his methods ga\c 
imflUnted praise td tus patriotism and his spirit of self sacrifice 

Human memory la proverbially shorty but it U a sacred dut> imposed 
on us to express our debt of gratitude to all the fighters and martyrs 
of freedom inspired by patriotism and who possess a record of senict 
and sacrifice In the cause of their country’s freedom It is a poignant 
tragedy that Subhas Chandra Bose did not li\e to aee the realization 
of Ws dream. But his countrymen will crer ch'^riab with gratitude his 
memory 

JUtbJ h. Mehta 


N ETAJI subhas CHANDRA BOSE was a patriot and revolutionarj 
of outstanding merits. His rcvolutitmary’ career left a Wazinp 
trail of fame in the history of India s struggle for freedom An 
illustrious son of India Netaji Bose by hb glorious activities at home 
and abroad has ^sTitten golden chapters In India a hisloty and was 
one of those few patriots who pul India on the map of the Wiirld 
His exploits as leader of Asad Hind Fouz will inspire the people of 
India for generations to come Netaji dreamed of a free and presperous 
India and he worked ceaselessly for rcnllslnR that dream Fw inuia 
to-daj remembers him with graUlude and lo\e drawing Insplmtinn rnm 
his dedicated life Wc pa> our respectful homage to him on inc 
occasion of the celebration of the Independence of India 

AtuI^Ti Ohoah 
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I AM GLAD TO KNOW tliat your Committee proposes to bring out 
* a Commemoration Volume entitled “A Nation’s Homage — Life and 
V’^ork of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose” on the Independence Day 
Theie was a long-felt need for such a publication and I congratulate 
your Committee for undertaking this work 

Netaji was a bom leader His whole life was a life of adventure 
and stiuggle and he risked everything for the liberation of our 
motherland Theie are very few parallels in the history of our nation 
toi the supieme sacrifices he made m the cause of country’s freedom 
A valiant and fearless fighter he stood firm like a rock throughout his 
life and remained true to his own convictions to the last Ultimately 
he laid dovm his own life in our freedom stinggle, and Death 
became glorified in his death His life will continue to inspire 
generations to come, and I therefore welcome your idea of bringing 
out the proposed Volume which I hope will be an authoritative one 
I wish your Committee all success in their undertaking 

y B Chavan 

^ 

I AM VERY HAPPY TO learn that you are publishing an illustrated 
Commemoration Volume entitled "A Nation’s Homage — Life and 
Work of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose” It is in the fitness of things 
that it should be published on our Independence Day for the attainment 
of which Netaji made such a substantial contribution and supreme 
sacnfice I wish your attempt all success 

J K Bhosle 


I AM VERY PLEASED to learn that an illustrated Commemoration 
Volume in memory of Netaji is going to be published on the 
Independence Day this year 

I had the opportumty and privilege to work with him as a very 
close associate from 1920 until he left this country to direct the freedom 
movement from outside I saw him at work in North Bengal Flood 
Relief in 1923 and when he founded the Forward Bloc, I was the 
Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Forward Bloc for a few months 
immediately after his arrest in 1940 I have the deepest respect for him, 
and I cannot express in words the feelings that I have for him He was 
a source of mspiration and a beacon light to us 

Can we depict the Himalayas in their real greatness, however 
powerful the language His love of India and struggle for freedom 
will go down in history to be cherished for all time to come 

His memory will be best preserved if we try to emulate him m our 
lives. 

K N Das Gupta. 

la 



life a work of NETAJI SUBHAS CHAITORA B05E 

T FELT HONOURED INDEED when the Netaji Coinmemoration 
Committee aaked me to give a message for their publication. 
Whenever we think of Netaji we are reminded of his great qualities, 
and especially of his unique organising ability and creative genius 
His acliievements laid the foundation of modem India and gave her the 
rightful place among the great nations of the world. 

The ideals of Netaji must be more widely applied to our activities 
to-day We can do this only by working with devotion to duty and real 
sincerity for building up a solid social structure based on sound economic 
life. This will not ohly raise the standard of living of the common 
people in our country but will also increase our prestige in international 
sphere. Real prosperity of the country laTi,eIy depends on sound 
internal economy and wide International business relations on equal 
footing 


B T Thakur 


lY ETAJI SL’BHAB CHANDRA BOSE is a legendary hguro in India s 
' national resurgence His spirit represents the urge of an ago 
nnd his life teUs the saga of a stru^le 


At a comparatively early age he onlcred politics and hU \lRcnjr 
youth and idealism very soon Inspired the emotion of >oung Bengal 
Indeed his fervent patriotism and impatience with the ruling class had 
n somewhat romantic appeal it fired the Imagination of Ibose Vibo 
came In his cohtacL Repeated Incarceration and other set backs dW 
not deter him He rose high and lofty as a permanent challenge to a 
mighty empire This unflinching ^Irit very soon won him the heail 
of young India 


Netaji a thought and activity no ddubt represent the extremist 
school of Indian politics It may not be possible for all to agrev with 
his views But he remains the greatest patriot In a generation of 
jwtriots His mysterious disappearance nnd later on the form^Uon o 
the Indian National Army ncre the most remarkable events in South 
East Asia during the last Bar The strength of orginlsatlon fortUm e 
and patriotic appeal of Netaji s Array make almost a lyrical 

contemporary history Newr before had the fortes of India »* re\oiu o 

acted vdth such effect outside the borders of India The national rong 
the slogana nnd the ftalutc of the INJV. lmi.*e yet na\‘our of a jiassfona 
and svect dream 


Tlioiiph the TOliaiil si.IJiLr tiled n iintnaliin. di ilh hi lh« •I'''*' 
the Htrupsle the njiint of the pillntil irmtUT htill IIkt* nm "i? 

I hti\'c no doubt the message uf Ids life will continue to insi hr u 


long 


— Amnimotti 
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I AM GLAD TO LEARN that the Netaji Subhas Chaiidia Bose 
■ Commemoration Committee have undertaken to publish an 
lilustiated Commemorataon Volume on the Life and Work of Netaji 
Subhas Chandia Bose Netaji's life was a saga of heroism, and even 
those whose political philosophy is different cannot but admire his 
courage His vivid personality will go down in India’s history 

“ B. M. Birla 


^ # 

N ETAJI subhas CBLA.NDRA BOSE was a unique figure in Indian 
politics with no predecessor nor any successor He was the spirit 
of revolt personified Soft as a flower and adamant like steel, even his 
closest friends could not move him an inch from the path he would set 
foi himself With an indomitable will to free Alother India from her 
bondage, Netaji moved like a giant from Europe to the Far East and 
died a Mait3n’ 

Today, when the country faces so many difficulties we feel like 
saying “Netaji Subhas Chandra, India has need of thee” 

Pannalal Saraogi 

( CONSIDER IT an honour and a privilege to associate myself with 
the happy pioposal of the Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
Commemoration Committee to bring out a publication on the life and 
work of Netaji Bose The name of Subhas Chandra Bose has veritably 
become a household word in our country In the history of our 
countiy’s fight for freedom, Netaji’s saciifices and contributions will 
occupy a very prominent place His brilliant life and career was 
punctuated by numerous incidents spotlighting his fearless courage of 
conviction, honesty of purpose, and orgamsmg ability A born soldier 
and fighter, he was a friend to be loved and an enemy to be feared 
The political battles which he was forced int o, against his will, 
were always fought at a high mo'ral level His great example of 
political probity and virtue will doubtless serve at once at a source of 
inspiration and emulation for future generations to come 

It IS indeed a sad thought that the end of Netaji Bose is shrouded 
in mystery He is reported, on good authonty, to have died awaj^ 
trom his country, so near and dear to his heart It was not vouchsafed 
to him to be alive at the hour of Ins countiy’s freedom and to shaie 
in the lesulting joy But he died a great death at the post of duty 
I am suie he would not have wished a noblei end 

I beg, most respectfully, to tender my humble tiibute to Ins great 
memoiy 

S R Ruia 
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LIFE * WORK OF NETAJI SUBHAS CHA^^)RA BOSE 

Tyr ANY PERSONS HAVE occupied exalted positions in the public 
life of India including the presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress but few have devoted themselves to their work as sincerely 
and assiduously as Shrl Subhas Chandra Bose During the period when 
our country was do mi nated by the repression of foreign rule and when 
the conditions were becoming unbearable it was Subhas Chandra Bose 
who outlawed h i m se lf from his motherland to acquaint the wide world 
with the justification of the demand of the Indian nation for freedom 
to take their help in achieving the same and to fight the foreign 
domlnabon from without the country Cut oJT from his own family 
and motherland and close circle of friends and workers single-handed 
he organised the Asad Hin d Government in the midst of the rigors of 
the World War H m foreign countnea and made the Indian National 
Flag fly along with the national flags of other countries The romantic 
story of his fight frohi without, the terrible risk which be undertook 
and the wisdom fofesight and the tact with which he carried on the 
administration of Asad Grovemment with his band of the I N A — 
distinguish him as from the other leaders of the country who ha^c 
fought and died for their motherland India has produced manj fearless 
leaders but it will indeed be difficult to have a pair of Subhas Chandra 
Bose Though gone from our midst for ever, he has left behind n 
burning real of patriotism which will ever glow in the hearts of the 
>outh of the Indian naticfti 

I join with the rest of the country In pajing ray humble tribute 
and homage to the memory of this great leader which Is unique in Us 
character and magically inspiring In its spirit 

Gordhondas GokuJdas MorarJJ 


1 AM HAPPY to learn that jour Committee Is planning to publish an 
Illustrated Commemoration Volume entitled 'A Isatlon s Homage 
Ufe and Work of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose on the Independence 
Day this year 


I congratulate the Committee on tljclr un'lcrtaklng and ntah that 
the Volume vmII be unique and ouletandlng In that claits of publication' 
On thia occaolon I cannot but recall with defence ‘h' B"”' 
eacrince and cndeaTOur of ^ctaJl for India a Inde|xndonce AUhougn 
GnndhIJI pa\-ed the waj for our Independence It was Netaji wn 
expedited the grant of Independence to our eounlrj 


Laxroldas P Coculdi* 
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THOUGHTS 


The Power of thought^ 
the magic of the mind ’’ 


Byron 



CIVILISATION AND CULTURE 


tN INDIA today we are In the midst of a whiripooJ of Ideas Nume- 
roufl currenta croas-currents and under-currents are flo'wing from 
all dlrectlona, A atran^ intermingling is going on and in the midst 
of confusion of ideas that has arisen it la not possible for an ordinary 
man to distinguish between good and bad, and right and wrong But if we 
are to rejuvenate our country and guide It along the right path we 
must have a clear vialon of the goal and of the path we shall have 
to travel In order to reach that goal 

* • • 

T NDIAN dvllkatlon has just emerged out of the daric ages and is 
-*■ now entering on a new lease of life At one time there was a genuine 
danger as to whether that civilization would die a normal death Ultc 
the civilixatioas of Phoenicia and Babylon. But It has once again 
survived the onslaught of time If we want to continue the work of 
rejuvenation that has begun we must bring about a revoIuUcfti of Ideas 
in the world of thought and intermingling of blood In the biological 
plane. Unless we refuse to accept the verdict of bistorj and the 
considered opinion of thinkers like Sir Flinders Patric, wo haw to 
admit that It is only by this means that old and worn out dvlllzatlons 
can be rejuvenated 


I AG REE with Sir Flinders Patric that drillzations like Individuals 
grow and die in a cydic fashion and that each civilization has a 
certain span of like vouchsafed to IL I also agree with him that under 
certain conditions it is possible for a particular drillzatlon to be reborn 
after it has spent Itself ^^he^ this rebirth Is to take place the vital 

jjopetus the clan vdtal — comes not from without but from tvithln. 

In^is manner has Indian Civdllzatlon been reborn over and over again 
at the end of each c>de and that Is wh> India in spUe of her hoarv 
antlqultv la still >*oung and fresh 


I CAN SEE verv clearij the great cultural heritage of India Rut 
I that should not sene us as a cloak to 

mass pov-ertv iimcnic> and degradation. Let Religion and PhUf^nl 





CIVltlSATION AND CULTURE 


be- set aside for sometime, imtil we have made human beings out of 
the walking skeletohs in India Our present-day philosophy and religion 
should be food for the hungry, clothes for the naked, homes for the 
homeless A decent living first, then comes philosophy 

" V" # # 

T CANNOT admit any distinctioh between the East and the West I see 
great and divine works accomplished both in the East and the West 
There are great prophets and men of action both in the East and the 
West Many eminent philosophers, thinkers, writers and artists are 
the gift of the West to the East, as also the East has got her gieat 
contributions to make to the West For years long have I dreamt at 
bringing about a real union of hearts between the East and West, a 
lasting and eternal wedlock between the Asiatic genius and the Western 
civilisatioh 

« 

rp ODAY we need men who will not deny, but accept the modern spirit 
of the western countries and integrate and enhance and sublimate it 
with the religious and cultural genius of the East 

if A <5 « 

B efore we could thmk of any cultural relatiohship we have, first 
of all, to free India from the claws of the British Lion Then we 
have to embark upon freeing India from many internal tyrants like the 
dead traditions, religious taboos, communal cancel, medieval feudalism 
of the Indian princes and many other evils When we have sufficiently 
clothed our naked limbs and fed the walking skeletons, then we may 
give our attention to culture 

w ^ ^ 

O pen-mindedness has. been one of the characteristic features of 
India, and India will grow on that national heritage 



EDUCATION 


T STRONGLY condenm the move taken by certain Indians to start 
Indian schools run by English teachers on the Unes of English public 
schools It IB possible that some boys for example those who art 
mentally extrovert, may not suffer from a feeling of maladaptation and 
may feel quite happy m such an environinenL But tntruvert children 
are bound to suffer and in that event the reaction against this sj-stem and 
all that it stands for is bound to be hostile. Apart from this psycho- 
logical consideration, a system of education which ignores Indian con 
ditions Indian requirements and Indian history and sociology Is loo 
unacientijfic to commend Itself to any rational support The proper 
psychological approach for a cultural rapprochement between the East 
and the West is not to force *English Question on Indian boys when 
they are young but to bring them Into dose personal contact with the 
West when they are developed so that they can judge for thcmsch*ca 
what is good and what is bad in the East and the West 

* • • •• 

T OOKING back on my past Hfc I feel indined to tliink that I nhnuld 
"not lia\T ncgleclctl sports By doing so I prob.ibIy (i\Tloprtl 
jtrccocity and accentuated my Introvert tendencies To nprn too cnily 
is not good either for a tree or for a human bring and one has to 
for it in the long run There is nothing to beat nature r law of gmdunl 
dexcloiimcnt, and howc\cr much prodigies may Interest us at fust they 
generally fail to fulfil their oarl\ promise 

• • • • 

T hose who tackle the problem of child cducatifin in India V'dH hivT 
to consider the uncongenial Influences which mould the child s 
nt the present day' Of allied interest Is the question of the *'J‘**j ^ 
songs which arc sung by the mother the aunt or the nurse 
the child to sleep or of the means adopted to induce on unwilling chiiu 
lo take its food Too often the child Is frightene<! Into doing both lu 
Bengal one of tlic most popular lullaby sonp* drsnibro 
(or the I indari lionlcs) raiding the coimtrvsldr after nlghtrsU i t 
talnh not a ctmpcnial song for « sleepy child 
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This «7LV Ihr Javt pJriurr nf Suhhas tnUrn in InOh Mntr hi'* hK/oHr 
rscup«» to Oi tTimm In Iflll On tlir* left K hK ridrr lirotlnr ^all h 
on llip motlipr I nililmbnti l)p\i 

— Couilc^x Prc'jj PIioio AiwocIaHon Calcutta 




EDUCATION 


■p' ROM my experience, I may, warn parents and guardians 
that they should be ciicumspect m dealing with childieii possessing 
an emotional and sensitive natuie It is no use liying to force them 
into' a particular gioove, for the moie they are suppiessed, the more 
they become, and this rebelliousness may ultimately develop into rank 
waywardness On the other hand, sympathetic understanding, com- 
bined with a certain amount of latitude, may cure them of angularities 
and idiosynciasies And when they are drawn towaids an idea which 
mihtates against woildly notions, paients and guardians should not at- 
tempt to thwart o'r ridicule them, but endeavour to understand them and 
thiough undei standing to influence them should need arise 

’K' ‘A* (V 

17'''DUCATI0N and tiaming should be piovided foi om’ political 
^ woikei's, so that we may produce a better type of leaders in future 
This soit of training is provided by political parties in Britain thiough 
Summei schools and other institutions With all respect to’ our workers 
who have played a glouous part in our struggle. I must confess that 
there is i oom f oi more talent in om’ party 

■S' v"- 

T he students lepresent, as a rule, the most idealistic pait of a 
nation, and it is because of their innate idealism that the students 
of the world feel that they are members of one great frateniity It 
should be ohr duty to foster this sense of solidarity among our students, 
so that through them, the Indian people may be welded into one nation 
for all the tune to come 

- - - _ ^ ^ 

HE removal of illiteracy and grinding poVerty, the equi-distribution 
of India’s wealth among hei working class people — for the world 
IS today of the working class and the old Capitalist system is in agony 
■ — the abolition of enforced forms of inequality, the artificial barners 
between creeds and castes in India, the abolition of the Zammdari 
system, and the medieval feudal relics m the form of the Indian pnnees 
etc., are to be undertaken with an iron rod And we mean to achieve 
all these within the shoitest time possible, and with the least agony 
of a revolution, which we envisage at tlie initial stages of creating 
a free and strong India Her man-power and marerial resources will be 
so organized as to ensure the greatest possible happiness and security 
to the greatest possible number of the Indian citizens 

^ 

D ifficulties gam their edge and weight because we, Indians, are 
so absurdly diffident Read Shakespeare ‘Screw your courage to 
the stickmg-place and you’U not fail ’ 

ft * ^ 

W HAT I want is that our boys should learn the art of thinking qmckly 
The art of debate initiates one into the art of -^self -reliance which 
IS surely a great gam. We, Indians, are too dependent on others ^for 
action, views, imtiative — everything , 
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EQUALITY 


TN ORDER to enflure equality we must get rid of bondage of ewrj 
Hod social economic, and political and we must become fully and 
wholly free But freedom does not Imply the absence of law It onlj 
means the substitution of our own law and our own discipline. Disci 
pline im{K>sed on us by ourselves is necessary not only when v,c have 
attained freedom but is more necessary when wc arc struggling to 
achieve freedom. Therefore discipline whether for the individual or for 
society is necessary as basis of life 

• • • • 

TT IS POSSIBLE In a country like India and especially in families 
-■■where conservative parochial sectarian or caste influences reign 
supreme, to grow into maturity and ev’cn obtain high Universit) dega*^ 
without being really emancipated. It often happens therefore, that at 
some stage or other one has to revolt against social or family conven 
lions I was lucky, however that the environment Jn which I grev/ 
up was on the whole conductive to the broadening of ray mind 

• e • • 

rri HOUGH THE atmosphere in which I grew up was on the whoL 
liberalising there were occasions when I was forced into a clash 
nith social or family convcot/o?t£r I remember one incident when 1 
was about fourteen or fifteen A class friend of mine who was also i 
neighbour oT ours invited some of us to dinner M3 brother came If 
know of It and gave instructions that no one was to go It might ha\ 
been because he belonged to a lower caste or 8lmpl3 because on medical 
grounds it was considered inadvisable to dine out. And It Is true that 
very rarely did we go an>'whcre for dinner Howcvci I regsrdcvl m3 
mothers orders os unjustified and fell s |)ecullar ple-suic in deO**^!' 
them ^^^lcn I took to religion and ^ogn seiiousb and wanted freedom 
to go whore I liked and meet whomsoever I wished I frequenll3 ranw 
up against parental obstruction But 1 had no hesitation In di^^>ing 
them because b3 that time I believed under the Inspiration of \ ivy 4 
ananda that revolt la neceiwiar> for self fulfllmcnt— lhal when a rn»n 
Ifl bom its verv cr3 is a revolt against the bondage In which It nna 
Itself 



EQUALITY 


T SOMETIMES wonder hoW at a particular psychological moment a 
small incident can exert a far-reaching influence on our life In 
front of our house in Calcutta, an old, decrepit beggar woman used 
to sit every day and beg for alms Every time I went out or came 
in, I could not help seeing her. Her sorrowful countenance and her 
tattered clothes pained me whenever I looked at her or even thought 
of her By contrast, I appeared to be so well-off and comfortable that 
I used to feel like a criminal What right had I — I used to' think — to 
be so fortunate to live in a three-storeyed house, when this miserable 
beggar woman had hardly a roof over her head and practically no food 
or clothing’ 
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EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 


tF we are to bring about a revolution of idoaa wc have first to 
hold up before ua an Ideal which will galvanise our whole life. That 
ideal is freedom But freedom Ib a word which hm a varied comiolatlon 
and even in our country the conception of freedom har undergone u 
process of evolution. By freedom I mean all round freedom Le. freedom 
for the individual as well as for society freedom for the rich as welt 
as the poor freedom for men as wrell as for women freedom for all ladi 
viduals and for all classes. This freedom Implies not onlj emancipation 
from political bondage but also equal distribution of wealth abolition 
of caste barriers and social Inequities and destruction of communalisni 
and religious intolerence This fe an ideal which may appear Utopian 
to hard headed men and w'omen but this Ideal alone can appease thi 
hunger of the soul 

» • • 

^(XIASIONS will arise when wc shall be hemmed m from all aidu 
'-^and it will appear as If w-e stand by ourselves cut off from the 
rest of the world In such crises wc should remember the pregnant 
words of the great Irish patneft who in the face of imminent danger 
cried out triumphant]) — One man can saw Irclnnd jusl os «» ir man 
redeemetl the woritL 

• * » • 

np HFHE IS no inherent difTorence between evolution and nvo- 
lutlon Revolution Is c\olutIon compressed into a hlmrter ptriinl 
evolution in revolution spread out over a longer jk riod Both molulioi 
and revolution Imply clmiife and progress and in imture there In ro* m 
for both In fact nature cannot do without either 

A RFVOLUnONAR^ movement for national Iil)erallnn In not liki 
a chance detonation which nmkefl the a| i lonj prlnon walH Inpj I-* 
once and for nil It in a alow latM»riouB worl of huddinr up hricK hy 
brick a citadel of ntrenpth without which >ou cant chall nr''* 

the powers that Ik* The Renral i<volutlonar> nv)\cmrnt at the dinr 
of this century wan tin first na) intAemenl real In the JMl » 

gave our helplcas prontrate p»N)plc the firbt hwi aboul the rraiit> la 
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EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 


their own, unaided strength It was the first movement that created 
a nucleus of national consciousness, the consciousness that not only 
have we got the strength in us to struggle against a vastly superior 
organized power, but also convinced us that unless we learnt to be the 
architects of our destiny, others were hardly likely to stir a finger to 
help the orphans History’s verdict is that a nation gets the govern- 
ment it deserves 

ft *’• 

T he tides do lecede but only to come back again, specially in the 
rams, with mounting force They strike the solid walls for some 
time at flood-tide, but, it seems, only to troop away — shame-faced, de 
feated After a time they appear again hurtling with a stronger impetus 
when this play of rising and subsiding is repeated Dut the assaulting 
continues and the banks, their enemies, get weaker and weaker, imper- 
ceptibly, till the fateful day when chunks of them fall plop into tho 
surging eddy and the battle is won. 
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FREEDOM 


TNDIAN nationaliflra la neither narrow nor selfiah nor aggressive 
It is inspired by the highest ideal of the human race viz. Satj'am 
(the truth) Shivam (the good) and Sunderam (the beautiful) NaUona 
Usm has instflled Into us truthfulness honesty manliness and the spirit 
of service and sacrifice What Is more it has roused the creative 
faculties which for centuries had been l3dng dormant In our people and 
as a result, we are experiencing a renaissance In the domain of Indian 
All. 

• • 

■pOLmCAL Institutions grow out of the socbl life of the iwople and 
are shaped by their social ideas and Ideals, If u“e want to make 
India really great we must build up a poUUcaJ democracy on the pedeslil 
of a democratic society Privileges ba^ on birth caste or creed should 
go and equal opportunities should be thrown o))en to all Irrespeetivc 
of caste creed and religion The status of women should also be misnl 
and women should be trained to take a larger and a moic Intclllgenl 
Interest in public affolra, 

A • • * 

1 AM NOT one of those who In their real for modernism forget the 
glories of the past \\c must take our stand on the jiast India 
has a culture of her own which she must continue to develop along her 
own distinctive channels In phllosophj lUeraturr art science we have 
something new to give to the world which the werld eager!) aw nils 
In a word we must arrive at a ajmChcsis muht resist the cry uf 

Back to the Vedas on the one side and on the other side the mean 
tngless crare for fashion and chongc of modem Euro|>o 

• • • • 

W E WANT the fullest done of freedom and we want it in every apherr 
of life If wc love frtedom and love It for Its own sake we cannot 
possibl) tolerate bondage or Inequality of any sort Whether in the 
political or In the economic or in the social sphere— we must be prr 
pared for a full application of the principle of freedom J- very human 

being man or woman— Is bom equal ami he or sh shall have equal 

opportunities of development— this should be our dictum 
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PRCKDOM 


HILE scckuip: and mspnation from abroad, we cannot forget 

that \vc should not b 1 indl\ imitate any other people, and that we 
should assimilate what we learn elsewheie aftei finding out what will 
Sint om national icquiicmcnts 


\irf^ WANT political ficcdom, whereby is meant the constitution of 
an independent India State, fiec fiom the contiol of British Impe- 
iialism It should be quite clear that independence means severance 
from the Biitish Empiic, and on this point there should be no vague- 
ness 01 mental I'eseivation Secondly, we want complete economic 
emancipation Eveiy human being must have the light to work, and 
the light to a living wage Theie shall be no dioncs m our societj- 
and no uneained incomes Theie must be equal opportunities for all 
Abo\e all, theie should be a fan, just and equitable distiibution of 
wealth For this purpose, it may be necessaiy for the state to take 
ovei the contiol of the means of pioduction and distiibution of wealth 
Thiidly, we want complete social equality Theie shall be no caste, 
no depiessed classes Eveiy man will have the same rights, the same 
status in society Furthei, there will be no inequality between the 
sexes, either in social status or in law — and woman will be in every 
way an equal pai tner of man 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


■jj OWEVER MUCH we may dislike medern indastriaJism and condemn 
-■-■-the evils which follow in its train we cannot go back to the pie 
industrial era even if we desire to do so It is W’eli therefore that 
we should reconcile ourselves to industriahaatlon and de\iBe means to 
mimmise its evils and at the same time explore the possibilities of re 
viving cottage industries where there is a possibility of their aur^iWng 
the inevitable competition of factories. In a country like India there 
will be plenty of room for cottage Industries especially in the case of 
industries including handspinning and handwearing allied to agricul 
ture. 


tN INDIA today we are In the midst of a whirlpool of Ideas 
Numerous currents cross-currents and undercurrents are flowing 
from all directions, A strange intermingling is going on and in the 
midst of the confusion of ideas that has arisen It is not possible for 
an ordinary man to distinguish between good and bad and right and 
wrong But if we are to reju^*enate our country and guide It along 
the right path we must haw a dear vision of the goal and of the path 
we slmll ha\e to travel In order to reach the goal 

# • » * 

A fter all what is the fundamental cause of our political degra 
datlon’ That is the question That hr the question of mentnlit> 
and if jou wunt to owreome the alow mentality jou do so b) encourag 
ing our countrymion to stand for full and complete ImUptndcnco 


O NCE THE desire for freedom Is enkindled in our lirarts It will net- 1 
nn adequate Instrument in order to fulfil iUuIf For this ptiqto,. 
oil our faculties— ph>*8lcal Intellectual ond moral \ »h haw to W r\ 
nuisitloncd \\c shall lm\e to unlearn much of what 
and learn for the first time what wc ne\er were tnoKhl. The or.i 
the mind will haw to undergo a new coutre of tramin and di-o-iiiine 
In order to lx* fit fi»r the task of nehleWni. fre.*«I >m Tlje rtfenul ar;-^ t 
of our life wUI alco change Luxury <.a e and comfo t wUI haw to b- 
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rOTTAGR TN’nt’STRlKS 


abandoned, new modcK of life will have to be adopted and old habits 
shunned 


r ' M ,1, 

rpHE ONLY leason why I stand for India’s freedom, and believe that 
as a flee nation we shall have a glorious futuie, is that I believe 
that we have suflicient vitality left in us to live as fiee men and to 
develop ns a nation 

■' f - i' 

rpHERE can be no question of the Congiess paity withering away 
aftei political fieedom has been won On the contiaiy, the party 
will ha\e to take o\ci powei, assume lesponsibihty toi administration, 
and put through its piogiamme of leconstruction Only then will it fulfil 
its lole 

C n c 


'Yr/'HATEVER haiipens to us individually in the couisc of this historic 
stiuggle, theie is no powei on earth that can keep India enslaved 
any longei Whethei we live and work, oi whethei we die fighting, we 
must, under all ciicumstances, have complete confidence that the cause 
foi which we aie striving is bound to tiiumph It is the finger of God 
that IS pointing the way towaids India's fieedom We have only to 
do our dut3' and to pa}^ the puce of India's libeiij’’ 


N O LAND need be afraid of a fiee India Her fieedom means emanci- 
pation for all the subject countries of the eaith Her freedom 
means resurrection of Asia and Africa, the two continents that fell 
victims to the white man’s burden, the crucified continents of modern 
history 

f 


■ji/r EN ARE free to say about or inteiTpret me in whatever way they 
like But as far as I am conceined, I have nolnmg to do with 
German Racialism, Fascist Dictatorship, and Japanese Militarism I 
am aware of the British piopaganda where they call me a “puppet of 
the dictatoi’s ’’ But, my fi lends, I must do my duty I remain a free 
man wheiever I go Neither the Germans nor the Italians nor the 
British can buy my soul, nor can I sell my freedom for anything under- 
neath the sun 

* # 

I P INDIA was to be a modem civilised nation, she would have to pay 
the price and she would not by any means shirk the physical, the 
military, problem Those who have woiked for the country’s emanci- 
pation would have to be prepared to take charge of both the civil and 
the military administration. Political freedom was indivisible and meant 
complete independence of foreign control and tutelage The war had 
shown that nation that did not possess military strength could not hope 
to preserve its independence 
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GANDffln 


A IjTHOUGH in later years there was much difference of opinion be- 
tween Gandhijl and myself as regards the course of action to be 
pursued to achieve India s Independence and to make her great, my Io»'e 
and appreciation for Mahatmaji has always been on the increase 
Gandhijl is the only man In modem India, who more than any single 
mdi^dual has brought India nearer her goal Mahatmaji s perBonaHt> 
IS BO commanding that even Pandit Nehru cannot always be critical 
about this words. But wherever I am, all that I do all are done as a 
humble servant of India, as a blood brother of and corarade-ln arms 
with my friends and colleagues In India, men like Gandhijl Nehru 
Patel and others, 

• • • » 

G ANDHUI S services to the cause of India s freedom are unparallclod 
contemporary history of not only India but perhaps of the 
He is essentially a man of faith, of action, of intuition and stands foi 
values in human life The more you know his dear personality the 
more you will love him. He Is saint and. Indeed he is a Mahatma 


M \ PERSONAL opinion la that Gnndhiji woula Iia\e done better if 
he had either given himself up to a teachers call or v.’ould haxe 
stripped himself off his politicians gari? Historj palnfull> tcach^ us 
that these t\''o cannot be associated In one and the same Individual 
without wTeckIng the one and the other — I mean both the politicians 
and the preachers vv’ork 

• • • * 

G ANDHIJI ia the greateat living anui among the known ieailfni In 
India No alnglc man could haw achlcvrd more In one alngle 
lifcUmc under almilar clrcumalancea 


T ilF INDIAN people have learnt two tidnga finm Mahatma OandhI 

wliich nre the lndhil>cnjuhle , Jt? 

aependence Thej haw flmt of all learnt '“'"''’’'/’•'f "‘'T „ 
^Sfldenw aa a fe«ilt of «hlch rewlutionar, iwlf rc,«t 1. Haring In 
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GAXDHTJl 


<lici!' hoai(i> Sccondlv. they have now got a country- wide organisation 
winch 1 caches the icmotcst villages of India 

< i, u 

M ahatma GANDHI has Inmly planted oul feet on the straight 
load to hbcitv 

i V V 

T T WILL alwa^s be niy aim and obiect to liy and win his confidence, 
foi the simple leason that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed 
in winning the confidence of othci people, but fail to win the confidence 
of India's gieatcst man 
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IDEAUSIM, RELIGION, MYSTIQSM 


■r^HATEn^ may be the ultimate truth about such notions as God 
Boul and religion frotn the purely pragmatic point of view 1 max 
say that I was greatly benefited by my early interest In religion and 
my dabbling in Yoga. I learnt to take life seriously Standing on the 
threshold of my college career I felt con\'lnced that life had a meaning 
and a purpose. To fulfil that purpose, a regular schooling of the bod> 
and the mind was necessary But for this self imposed schooling during 
my school life I doubt if I would have succeeded m f&dng the triaJs 
and tribulations of my later years in view of the delicate cohslilutlon 
with which I had been endowed from my birth. 

• • • • 

T here comes a stage of doubt — not merely intcUectuaJ doubt like 
that of Deacertes — but doubt embracing the whole of life Man 
begins to question his very existence— whj he w^as bom for what pur 
pose he lives and what hla ultimate goal is. If he comes to a definite 
conclusion whether of a permanent or of a tcmporar\ nature on such 
problems it often happens that his ofuOook on life changes — he begins 
to view everything from a different perspective and goes in for n re* 
X'aluation of axisUng social and moral v'alucs He builds up a new world 
of thought and morality within himself and armed rith it he fares 
the external world Thereafter he either succeeds In moulding hU 
environment in the direction of bis ideal or falls in the struggle nnd 
succumbs to reality as he finds it 

# • • • 

O WING TO the inter relation between the soul and the bodv thf 
neglect of the bodj not onl> weakens a nation ph>’simlh but In 
the long run weakens it splritunll> as well India at the pre^nt 
moment appears to be suffering not mrrelv from ph>‘slcal wraknms but 
from spiritual exhaustion os well — the Inevitable re»<ull of our negi«*cl 
mg one aspect of life And If we are to come to -sur ^wa once scan 
we have to advance simultaneouslv on both fronts. 

UMAN nnluro 1» nt lioltom divin, Thr nf ni 3 unit<-r.t'n<tinc 
abUM and pcrafcutbin however lonp ll maj be v.111 thnrfoie bivv 
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Nctaji-S mother, Prahl.ahati Devi Bose, who passed awa, soon after 

Netoji escaped from India 


—Courtesy Vauguaid Studio, Bombay 
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IDEAUSM, RELIGION, MYSTICISM 


its end Even if we have to meet death for the sake of our smcerest 
convictions, we shall through death attain immortality 

it i 

T RETURNED from England as an idealist and that idealism has 
always grown within me I feel it will never die as long as therc 
IS breath m my nostrils Although my bitter experiences with the 
political life, not only in the British-owned India, but also ever 3 r\vheie 
miderneath the sun, not only of today, but of all times gone by, as 
disclosed to us by historians, have bi ought me to conclusions dilTcient 
from those of Mahatmaji, the root of our idealism, nevei theless, is the 
same ideals of humanity, freedom and socio-political progress 

r i c- 

T F WHAT IS imposed by law becomes self-imposed by sheer foice of 
conviction, with a burning desire to achieve a gieat ideal in life, tlieic 
IS hardly anything impossible for such a one It is onis to work, but 
God’s to make His garden flower and fructify 

T he SEEDS of spiritual vision and religious passion aie sown, in- 
grained, as It were, in the heait and soul of eveiyone bom in 
Hindustan There is no receding fiom this gieat pc*th Unless one is 
propped up by the spiiitual fortiess of purity, nothing worthwhile m 
this world IS ever achieved A life without self-exammation and self- 
puiification IS not worth living 

O ; 

T N THE task of fieemg my mind of supei-stitions, Vivekananda was 
-■-of gieat help to me The lehgion that he pi cached — including his 
conception of Yoga — was based on a lational philosophj^ on the Vedanta, 
and ins conception of Vedanta was not antagonistic to, but was based 
on scientiflc pimciples One of his missions in life was to bung about 
a leconcihation between science and leligion, and I Ins he held, \\a'3 
possible thiough the Vedanta 

^ A ^ 

T HAVE often asked myself what is the puipose of my life'’ Win 
-■' am I born and giown on this eaith’ The answeis given to this e\ci- 
lecuiring question by the few thoughtful minds is theie, in the pages 
of histoiy, of philosophy and religions I know that until one faces this 
fundamental question and solves it foi oneself, thcie can nevei be peace 
in his oi her heait 


n[' HE UPANISHADS aic the maslei piece of human wisdom and the 
■ loftiest document on icligious ic.ihs.ition But lumd ^ou, not Ih. 
Upanishads alone but the sciiptuies, and sages of evei\ lace. of cvci> 
clime We aie citizens of this woild, which is Inlay becoming “poeket- 
able” All those ancient baiiici-s between man and man are being 
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broVen down and the cultural and spiritual heritage of every people are 
brought to the doors of eveiy one 

* • • . 

rri HE MORE I think the more convinced I am that religion primarily 
and essentially is a personal affair and cannot be a part and parcel 
of the State machineiy But Uie State may defend the existing religious 
opinions that are not detrimental to the common good. Tt is part of that 
democratic freedom which the state should grant to both individuals 
and societies whether religious or otherwise existing within the state. 
But I have always agreed to that famous saying attilbuted to Jesus 
Render unto Caeaar the things that belong to Caesar and unto God the 
things of God Nothing truer than that. 

• • • • 

T BELIEVE that the East has still enough spiritual energy left to 
sift what is really worthwhile from the multipnsmai phases of the 
Western clvihaatlon and graft them on to our cullural heritage cnhanc 
Ing it, impregnating iL 

^ • 
rri HE SPIRIT of Jesim Christ and the heart of »o mnnj so-cnllcd 
■*' Christiana are two different things if not diamclricall) opposed to 
each other The Christian West crucified both Christ and Christ like 
men Christ likeness is the only criterion to Judge who is a Christhm 
and who is not 


W E DO not need any rebelling 1/jt us all try to ll\*c up to 11k? 

ideal and when one Is truly a Hindu and trul> a Christian and 
truly a follower of the ideal of the Komn wo will all meet on the common 
platform and \vill speak the same language 


W E WILL gi\T to our country nbo\-c nl! friendliness comnulmhlji 
and equalit> bctuccn men and women between men of iUfferTnl 
religious persuatJons, and labour alone will be the sole slnnooril for 
judging who is to Ih'e and who Is not Hereditj nJlpIous 
etc. will not decide ones career No birth no caste no creed snail 
ever be sufildcnt ground for an> one to ascend to |> 0 Hcr pjor> or 
leadership 


T F I FAIL In nght. go nnd tvH mj people that Illniltuitan muit tc- 
A discover her own noul the nplril of her nnrient |JM ’■"‘'J” 

vcritlc* bclilnd the \nrmi»hrnma Dharma and her m'Sh'r 1“ ' ' 

m> India prow on the eternal ttlwlom and rxperivnre \'V 

w^ded to the beat cultural heritage of evera 

raalern or weatem aneient medieval or modere >•'< '"> if grew 
land where evety-one will feel quite at home where fi-ed « wU! grew 



IDEAL^‘;^^. nET.TGTON, :^^YPTICIS^r 


more and moic, whcie eveiy aliacklc will fall Let my India rediscover 
hei idealist loots, hei poetiy, her vivid and multiprjsinal imagination 
0 let my countiv awake, let my Motheiland arise, let my India glow' 

' O r 

7^ ARAD SAYS in the Bhagavat that a man could not possibly help 
^ othei's when he himself was m the coils of a ^eipent I admit 
tlio foice of tlie simile Foi do what we will we can only see a few 
steps ahead the lest is daikness But one can't sit by, can one"^ 

If one can’t shake off the sei pent-coils of Karma one must tiudge along 
somehow cariying them clinging aiound one’s neck if only to 

do one's bit even when one was not a mastei of one’s own destiny 
Theie is a fatality in things, as Napolean used to say Anyhow it is 
idle to deny that things seldom turn out in conformity with human 
logic So I have taken to politics and activism 

<1 r 

T F AMD build oui ideals thinking fiist and last of oui family happiness, 
■^won’l the ideals bo wonderful' 

O 


T here is nothing that luies me moie than a life of adventuie away 
fiom the beaten tiack and in search of the Unknown In this life 
theie may be suffeiing, but theie is joy as well, theie may be hours 
of daikness, but there aie also hours of dawn To this path T call 
my countrymen 

f3 o '' 


'V%r^HEN a man hasn’t felt the heart-beats of a movement his cnticisms 
must be superficial To expect Jawaharlal or a communist to say 
anything piofoimd about leligion is like expecting a Moderate to say 
something inspiiing about the spiiit of youth which staJees eveiy thing 
tor complete independence No, I am not haid on Jawahailal He gives 
one the impiession of an outsidei when he ans his vnws on the seivice 
or chsseivice leligion has done to mankind And that is why he has 
never said anything striking about it His criticisms aie not mspiied 
by any kernel expeiience of lehgion, but based only on the observation 
of its social effects 


H as not each of us a spheie of work allotted to us taking 'work’ 
in the broadest sense‘s And is not this sphere conditioned by our 
past karma, our present desires etc and our environment’ Neverthe- 
less, how difficult it is to understand or realise our proper sphere of 
work' This sphere of work is the external aspect of our nature or 
‘dhaima’ It is so easy to say — ‘live in accordance with your swa- 
dharma’ — but so difficult to know what one’s dharma is It is there 
that the help of a Guru becomes so necessary — and even indispensable 

W HEN I pause to reflect calmly, I feel the stirring of a certitude 
i^thin that a Vast Purpose is at work in the core of our fevers 


14 
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and frustmtlonfl Conld only this faith preside ov'er monjcnt of 
our cohsciouB life, wouldn t our su/Tcrinff lose its poienancv and biinc 
ufl face to face with the ideal bliss even m a dungeon’ 

^ ♦ 

^ NE MAY from time to time — and on occasjons for a Jong speJJ 

" need to remain withdrawn in silent contemplation in perfect sedu 
slon But here there is a danger the active side of a man might 
get atrophied if he remained cut off too long from the tides of life 
and society This need not apply to a handful of authentic sadhakas 
of uncommon genius but the common run the majority ought to take 
to action and service as the main plank of their sadhana 


■Cr/^HAT IS the use of running down Faith which after all givTs some 
’’ thing to hold on to amidst the contradictions of an enigmatic 
umverse’ If one can get at a knowledge that knows it is another 
matter but so long as we have only an ignorance that aignes — well 
there is a place still left for Faith — even faith may be a glint from Oic 
knowledge that knows however far off and meanwhile there is not 
the slightest doubt that it helps to get things done 


T NEVER discountenance Guruvad at its best But that doom t 
mean there Is no danger involved in the cult one makes of IhU 
Do you not see how Guruvad is accepted generally bv the man in Iht 
street and why’ Just to have the delcctsblc feeling that the Guru vrtU 
do everything for you Hasn t the puruahakara of Indio been aaj'jml 
too often by petitioning Daiv'a and hasn I Guruvad in practice aervetl 
loo often as a cloak for our national Inertia’ 


XVj'h AHE faulUessI} moderale onlv in one thlnjr cultii-sllnf; Ini 
w of others Could tte but break the back of our fear then ''f m'Rl;' 
perhaps act with more real abandon I know to mj coal how dimcult 
It is to love our nelfthbours let alone lorinR our enemies Uhen I was 
nn adolescent I read somewhere that Buddha had aald that one eh lu 
lote all creatures with the aamc lnlcnsil> as the mother loves her on j 
clilld J can atlll recapture the Joj— the winpa It pave me As I Ri«* 
in total knnwIcdKc i diminiahed in I>«wer of love — of the 
Buddha spoke about When sou look at life don t toil «tI a narnmp 
writ Inrpe here there and cvrirwhere that there is no i»>al trsa ' ‘ 

ant rt-nllealinn woitli hawnp’ ^o there never Rlcam«l for me a |J1 i 
Iciding nnvv'hcrt* that wtis stmvn with n 



DIPERIALISM 


I T IS midsummei madiicbs to expect the Englishnian to give up 
••■hi*; Empiic voluntanly \Vc should, once foi all, give up hope of 
any compiomi‘;c with Biitish impel lalism Fieedom is won only when 
the Biitish and then allies quit India for good 

r f 

■ji T R CHURCHILL, the supicme lepiesentalive of the Biitish people, 
gave an indication of his mentality when he told the Loid Mayoi 
of London, that he did not like even the expiession “Biitish Common- 
wealth”, prefeiring the expiession "Biitish Empiie” instead The last 
impel lalist Prime Ministei of England will, no doubt, do his very best 
to pieseivc that Empiie, and anjf offei that he will make to the Indian 
people will be only foi the puipose of deceiving them 

Cl ^ i c. 

T> RTTJSH impel lalism lemains mexoiable Men may come and men 
may go, empiies may come and empiics may go, but Biitish impe- 
iialism goes on foi evei — that is what oui lulcis continue to think 
You may call it lack of statesmanship oi politiCtil banlunptcy oi mid- 
summei madness 


U 



INDIAN NATIONAL AR]\n^ 


HE ENE^^y that has drawn the sword must bo fought witli the swonl 
* Civil disobedience must develop Into armed struggle And onlj uhrn 
the Indian people receive the baptism of fire on a large scale will lhe> 
qualify for thdr freedom 


O UR INDEPEINDENCE admits of no compromises Frecrlom Is onU 
won when the British and their allies quit India for good A ul 
those who really want liberty must fight for it and pn> for it uHh 
their own blood 


M y comrades in the war of libcraUon * Toda> I demand of \*ou 
one thing above all I demand of jou blood. It Is blood alone that 
can avenge the blood that cncm> has spilt It Is blood 
pay the price of freedom Giv*c mo blood and I promise jtiu freedom 


W/- HE:N the Englishmen are about to leave there is no use Ix-pging 
Indciwndcncc orgettUng it as a present from other nnlhms 
fliicli an independence cannot last long The thing vc get withou n 
IS not a lasting one Such freedom will be gone verj 
not want that wc should beg charil> for such a ^^ing ns frwlnm 
are joung and wc have a sense of self rospecL 
by the strength of our arms. Freedom is novTr given I s 
• • * 

T? UEEDOM con ncror be hod bj bcpglnK II ha* to be pnl hy (one 
I Itfl pnee b. blood \\e nill not bep freedom frorn 
Kholl achlc\c freedom bj pa>dnR ita price It doe* not mailer h 
price wo have to pa> for it. 

■v’ OU IIA\ F the honour to be the pioneer aol lirra of Arad Hm I f*uj 
1 tour name* v,ill be written In Rolden lelterr In ‘f; 

Fvir> aoldierwho la martjTcd In Ihla V, pn iKw 

m Free India The eomlnp peneratlona will »hower Ki* r* 



1\*DIA\' \*ATIOV\I. AHMY 


mominuMHi? Tho diuni'' of Inrlifui nulopcndonro liavc been 

'•oimdod Onlv wo hn\<' to piopaiv foi tlio battles abend 


T NDI V SHALL bo fioo—niul befoie lonir. And .i free India will Ihiow 
■ <»pon tho pnM*n n.itos. so ihut hei woilhv ‘-ons niav stop out of tho 
d.uKnoj-v of tho jni^'on (••lU into tho huht of fioedom 

* t- 

1 X AIiPlTIOX to tho piosont ‘-lo^^an of tho INA, nnmclv 'Clialo 
'■ Holhi . .uu'thoi sl<»unn nmII b-* added fioin today and that will lie 
‘Kboon, Khoon Kluton’" Tins moans that wo shall shed our blood 
loi tho fivodom of the 10 not os of people of India Similailv, we shall 
shod ihi btood of the on* niN f*u the same cause The slogan foi Indian 
ci\ limns who ni** m the south will ho “Kaio sab nicchaw’ai, ban sab 
laKii' (Saonfico o\oi \ tiling, ovoiyono must bceonic fakii ) Look at 
those who ha\o \olunt<‘(‘iod to join the Indian Xbitional Aimy and who 
aie getting the neecssait iMining Thej^ do not knmy how ninny of 
thorn will ine to see India fioc. Thoj nie getting leady wntli the one 
thought of shedding then last diop of blood They aic getting iead> 
to go to a fioe India oi to die on the way Theie is no piogiamme of 
leti'eat foi them 

) * >> 

I T IS THE FIN’GER of God that is pointing the way tow^aids India’s 
fiecdom We hayc only to do oui duty and to pay the piice of India’s 
libei ty 

r r* f 

T APPEAL TO YOU to cheiish the same optimism as myself and to 
believe like myself that the daikest houi ahvays piccedes the dawn 
India shall be fiee — and befoie long 

^ r * f' 


ITPI THE SLOGAN 'Oinvaid to Delhi' on our lips, let us continue 
to figlit till our National Flag files ovei the Vicei’oy's House in 
New Delhi, and the Ajad Hind Fouj holds its Victoiy Parade inside the 
ancient Red Foi ti ess 


I N THIS STRUGGLE there is no going back, and them can be no 
falteipig W^’e must march onward and fonvard till victory is 
achieved and ficedom won 
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LIFE 


NE ^VHO desires to awtm with the tide of popular approbation 
^ on all occasions may become the hero of the hour— but he cannot 
hve In history 


rjn HE ROSE IS THRICE beautiful because of its thorns, anti eo Li 
human life. Would not li/o be alale and insipid \iithout flacrifiCL 
and persecution’ 


» # ♦ » 

TP/' E HAVE ALL BEEN bom slaves but Jet us all resolve to die 
’’ as free men And if ne are not to see India free In our own 
life-time let us at least die in the attempt to free India. The i)alh to 
freedom Is a thorny path — but It is oJso the |«th to immortaIIt> 


T ASTLY ALL THESE fundamental principles \iz. justice equallU 
^ freedom and discipline presuppose or lmpl> another higher princIpK 
— I(J\e Unless we are insiilrcd b> a feeling of Io\t for humanity we 
can neither be just towards all nor treat men as equal nor fctl called 
upon to sBcnfiee nor enforce discipline of right sort. 


A ll M\ life I ha\e been a servant of India Until the last hour 
of mj life I shall remain one M\ allegianee and If>j'alt> havr \ r 
been and will c\er be to India alone no matter In which |uil of I1 >l 
world I may li\e 

• • 

T hough there MA\ be no immiHilatr tangible gain iu> MCtifi r 
Is ever futile It Li through sutTenng and sacrifice alone that a can 
can nourish and pros|>er and in ovry ace and chme the elrmal Lw 
pre\'ails — the blood of the mnit\nt b* th* invd of the rhunh 

• » 

INTIU IDUAI mii> ilk fur nn lika 1 ul th»t liki -HI ‘f" >" ‘ 
death Incarnate Itself In a tl live- 
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rp HIS IS THE technique of the soul The individual must die so that 

the nation may live Today I must die so that India may live and 
may van fieedom and gloiy 

f O ^ 

T> APTISM, initiation, “Deeksha'’ etc have to me but one meaning viz, 
coiiscciation of our life at the alter of fieedom Complete self- 
consecration will not be possible in a day But as w’^e become more and 
moie imbued wuth the desiie foi fieedom w^e shall get a taste of joy 
unspeakable, and W'e shall leahse more and more that life has a meaning 
and a pin pose. Only one thing in life wnll have a value foi us, viz 
Fi eedom 

L ife has but one meaning and one purpose, viz, freedom fioni 
bondage of eveiy kind This hunger after fieedom is the song of 
the soul — and the veiy fust ciy of a newborn babe is a cry of revolt 
against the bondage in w'hich it finds itself Rouse this intense desiie 
foi fieedom withm youi selves and your countrymen — and I am suie 
India wall be fiee in no time 

J AM AN exti enlist and my piinciple is — all or none 

r (.1 * y 

I T IS E\r[DENT that nobody can lose thiough suffeimg and sacrifice 
If lie does lose anything of the eaith eaithly, he will gam much 
moie m return, by becoming heir to a life immortal 


HAT GREATER solace can there be than the feeling that one has 
^ lived and died for a principle’ What greater satisfaction can a 
man possess than the knowledge that his spirit will beget kindied spirits 
to cany on his unfinished task’ What better reward can a soul desiie 
than the certainty that his message will be wafted over hills and dales 
and over the bi’oad plains to eveiy corner of his land, and across the 
seas to distant lands’ What greater consummation can life attain 
than peaceful self-immolation at the alter of one’s cause’ 
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NEHRU 


T N POLITICS social or^ganizatlons in bis ideas of loyaltj his outlook 
on ethics communism, science — when he speaks about such things 
Jawahaiial la always worth attending whether you agree with him or 
no Besides he Is a fascinating man e\en though a man cant become 
a leader of the people on the strength of hU personal charms alone But 
I have sometimes felt that ho has attained to his unique position because 
somehow he has managed to gel into the good graces of Afadame Luck 
UTiat other term can possibly explain his inexplicable popularity e\*er} 
where’ He is with e\'ery ono I would be almost tenpted to sa\ 
vernacularly that the was a barer gharer mash! koner gharar plshl — 
if he hadn t been uhat he is a man of integrity And ^et you cant 
get away from the fact — a rather strange phenomenon In the world of 
today — that he is looked upon by almost everybody In India as an in 
fallible guide on ewrythlng even Uiough on his own 8howl^g he \acniato<l 
at every single step of his Ail the same yxiu find the peasant halis 
him as his spokesman labour ns their r rotagonist, the communist patro* 
nirea him the cnpatalist dotes on him the artist halls him as a palhfmdir 
in belles Icttres the mill-owner gushes over him ignoring the dlscom-ert 
ing fact that he is actually spinning away without conriction to pm\r 
a worthy heir to Gandhljl and a friend to the dsridranaroyana a word 
he abhors. 


J AWAHAULAL may lo\e Gandhljl or adore him or do gcnufltdnn to 
him day and night, that Is none of my business But this so-callrd 
talk of personal loyalt\ which forces one continually to cramp onefu*If 
cant be right — specially in politics where such mox^mmU arc nn 
iDglous Compare Gandhljl himself Didn t hr lo\r GoVhale But 
wiicnc>crU came (o (he point he took pood care to foll/mr hji il al An 
aitisl may afford to be decoratlxe He may c\rn hup tf»r cltarmlni: 
Inconsistencies to cut a picturesque figure Bui for a man of 
a statesman an administrator and abo\r all for one who UU (Mr lo 
prow into a world figure — It were madness om to diram t/Jt one cmiM 
do without a backbone ^ 
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X"' OU MAY admiie Jawaharlal heart and soul, and he is an admirable 
man on many counts, but one thing I will beg leave to prophesy 
if he really wants to seive India through politics he must first of all 
make suie of his foundations Foi if he doesn’t take cave to seek solid 
^lOUiid under his feet, the gioiind won't »eek his feet either consequently, 
he will never be able to stand iierpendicular — anywhere. 
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SELF-ANALYSIS 


rri HIS IS a practice of self analysis I have regularly Indulged In ever 
since and have benefited greatly thereby It consists In throwing 
a powerful searchlight on your own mind with a view to knowing \our8elf 
better Usually before going to sleep or In the earl> morning I would 
spend some time over this. This analysis would bo of two kinds — 
analysis of myself as I was at that time and analj'sls of in\ v.hole life 
From the former I would get to knon more about mj hidden desires 
and impulses ideals and aspirations From the latter I aould begin 
to comprehend my life better to view it from the e\*oluttonnrj stand 
point, to understand how In the past I had been struggling to fulfil 
myself to realise my errors of the past, and thereb> draw conclusions 
for the future 

• * 9 * 

I HAD NOT practised self anal>*als long before I made two dlsco\eiie* 
both important for myself F1rstl> I knew little about m> own 
mind till then that there were Ignoble impulses within me which mis 
queraded under a more presentable exterior Second)} the moment I 
put my finger on something Ignoble or unworth} within me I hilf 
conquered iU Weakness of tne mind unlike of the hfxl} 

tiourtshCKl only when th#*} wen, not detected. Winn tlu} Wtre found 
out the} had a tendency to take to Ihclr heels 
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SEX 


rr^ HE DREAMS most difficult to get rid of aie those about sex This 
IS because sex is one of the mest poweiful instincts in man Biit 
we must lemember theie is a periodicity m sex-urge which occasions 
such di-cams at ceitain intervals Nevei theless, it is possible at least 
to get partial lehef I'liat, at any lalc, has been iny expeiience The 
method would be to pictuie befoio the mind the paiticulai foim that 
excites one in his di earns and to lepeat to himself that it does not excite 
him any longei — that he has tonqueied lust Foi instance if it is the 
case of a man being excited by a woman, the best couise would be 
for him to pictuie that form befoie his mind as the foim of his mother 
01 sistei One is likely to get discouiaged m his fight with sex-dreams 
unless he remembei*s that theie is a jieiiodicity in sex-uige which does 
not apply to othei instincts, and that the sex-instmct can be conquered 
01 sublimated oiilj giadually 

^ r A c 

T> EGARDING the doctiine of Brahmachaiya Gandhiji and I hold one 
and the same view Nothing woithwhile is ever achieved m this 
world, nor any seed is sown m time that will beai fruits iii etermty, but 
through Brahmachaiya, which is undivided dedication of oneself to one 
ideal, worthy of a thinking man We call it in Bengali Ekagiochitta 
mon, which means one-pomtedness of oui mind towards a definite course 
oi ideal in life 

A A ^ 

T> ERHAPS the most bitter struggle I had with myself was in the 
domain of sex-mstmet It requiied practically no effort on my part 
to decide that I should not adopt a career, of self-preferment, but should 
devote my life to some noble cause It required some effort to school 
myself, physically and mentally, for a life of a unceasing effort. Which 
continues till today, to suppress or sublimate the sex-instinct. 

A VOIDANCE of sexual indulgence and even control ot active sex- 
desire is, I believe, comparatively easy to attain But for one’s 
spiritual development, as miderstood by Indian Yogis and Samts, that 
is not enough. The mental background — ^the life of instinct and impulse 
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—out of which sex-desire arises has to be transformed. When this Is 
achieved^ a man or woman loses all sex appeal and becomes impendous 
to the sex appeal of others he transcends sex altogether But Is It 
possible or is It only midsummer madness’ According to ^*amakrishna 
it is possible and until one attains this level of chastJtj the highest 
reaches of spiritual consciousness remain inaccessible* to him Rama 
krishna we are told was often put to the test by people who doubted 
his spirituality and mental purity but on ever} occasion that he was 
thrown in the midst of attractive women his reactions vveie non-sexual 
In the company of women he could fed as an innocent child feels In 
the presence of its mother Ramakrishna used always to saj that gold 
and sex are the two greatest obstades In the path of spiritual de\*elop' 
ment, and I took his words as gospel truth 



YOUTH 


rr'vHE YOUTH of this aqc has bcconic sclf-conscious, if liave been 
-* insjiiicd by an ideal and is anxious Lo follow ihe call of its innci 
naluie and fulfil its destiny Its mo\emcnt is the spontaneous self- 
cxpie&sion of the national soul, and on the couisc of this movement 
depends the nation’s futuie weal Self-conscious youth will not act, but 
also dieam; will not only destiov, but also build It will succeed even 
whcic othcis maj' fail, it will cicate foi us a new India, and a fiee 
India, out of the failuies, tiials and experiences of the past 

r c o O 

A YOUTH ASSOCIATION is chaiacteiized by a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the piesent oidei of things, a desiie for a bettei oidei 
accompanied by a vision of that older Youth movements are not 
lefoi-mist in outlook but i evolutional y A feeling of i estiessness, of 
impatience with the piesent oidei, must come into existence befoie any 
youth movement can stait 

l" u 

■p ARTICIPATION in politics is necessary for the development of 
chaiactei and manhood Thought, without action, cannot suffice to 
build chaiactei, and for this leason, pai ticipation in healthy activities, 
political, social, aitistic etc — is essentially necessary for developing 
chaiactei Bookwoims, gold medalists and office clerks aie nut what 
univeisities should endeavoui to pioduce, but men of charactei, who 
will become gieat by achieving gieatness for then country m different 
shperes of life 

f' w 'y 

xN A COUNTRY like ours which is a vast continent of iiieconcilable 
tangles one has to learn to serve one-pomtedly, without counting the 
cost But oui’ youths grow quickly into hard old skins of prudence and 
sobriety And then they won’t budge on inch out of then orbit of 
'safety -nrst’ 
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O GREAT ACHIEVEMEKT whether Inttmal or external In 
possible without a revolution In ones life. And this rc\*oIutJon his 
two stages — the stage of doubt or scepticism ^nd the stage of 
reconstruction 

^ 1 • • 

T> ROGRESS IN life means a series of doubts followed by a series of 
attempts at resolving them 

• ^ * 

T IFE IN CALCUTTA like life in an> other modem metropolis Is 
not good for everybody and It has been the ruin of man> promising 
stoula It might ha>*e proved disastrous in my ease had not I con*, 
there with certain definite ideas and principles fixed in m> mind 
Though I was passing through a period of slorm> transition nhen I Jrf! 
school I had bj then made certain definite decisions for mj’sclf— I wan 
not going to follow the beaten track come whnt ma> 1 wnn going to 
lead a life condud\*e to m\ spintual WTlfarc and the uplift of humn iit> 

I \sa8 going to make a profound aludj of phl)nt.oph\ ho that I could soUt 
the fundamental problems of life in praclioil life I vvas going to cmulalr 
Rnmaknshm and ViMikananda as far ns |>osHlblc ind In nn> nsc I wn* 
not going In for a ^^orldJ career This was the outlook Tidth which I 
faced a new chapter in my life 

^ • 

^ NE INTERESTING discoirrj I made during the vo\*Bg»* to hng 
land — Anglo-Indians doTlop a lo\e for India and the Indlm |M>opI 
when thc> are out of India In the boat there were n few Anglo-Indian 
|>asscngers The nearer we came to Furopc the more home slck^I 
mean Tndia sick — thej became In Fnglaid Anglo-Indiaris cannot pa*-i 
themselves off ns Englishmen The> h*\T morcoi«*r no home ihcrr and 
incritabU the farther the> go from India the closer lhe% fe^l dtawn 
towards her 

* • 

I ITTl h CK) ^OU know how much Rcngali Iltcmtun* h»* drawn 

the earlier hlstnr> of the IMnjsb In order to enrich itself »rd ') 
Its leaders Tales of IMnjaH hen»c» ha\e b^ comj ^1 an I 
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oul’ gieat poets including Rabindranath Tagore, and some of them are 
to-day familiar iii eveiy Bengah home Aphonsms of Punjabi saints 
have been translated into elegant Bengali and they afford solace and 
inspiration to millions m Bengal This cultural contact has its counterpart 
m the political sphere, and we find Punjabi political pilgrims meeting 
ours not only in the jails m India but also in the jails of distant Burma 
and in the wilds of the Andamans across the seas 

■s * # 

rmn HE NUMBER OF philosophers and thinkers pioduced m India in 
British regime, the number of writers and poets that enslaved India 
has produced, the artistic revival in spite of the British rule, the 
scientific progress made by the Indian people m spite of many difficulties 
ill the way of their education, the standard attained by our leading 
scientists as compared with the scientists m the different parts of the 
world, the mdustnal progress made by India as the result of her own 
effort and initiative, and last but not least, the distinction which we have 
attained in the field of sport, all these go to show that, in spite of being 
politically subjugated, the vitality of the nation has remained intact 

» w # 

tNDIA possesses all the resom’ces, intellectual, moral and mateiial, 
which go to make a people great And India is still living, m spile 
of her hoary antiqmty, because she has to become great once again, 
because she has a mission to perform India’s mission is firstly to save 
herself, and thereafter to make her contribution to the sum- total of 
culture and civilization of the world In spite of half-a-hundred of 
handicaps, India’s contribution today is by no means a small one 
Just imagine for a moment what her contribution would be, if she were 
free to develop her life according to her own genius 

O UR SALVATION consists not m denying Industry, Science and 
Machine, the symbols of the age, but in controlling them and 
maintaining the supremacy of man over them In that I think those 
prophets of modern Bengal, beginning from Ram Mohun Roy down to 
Vivekananda and Tagore, are more in line with the spirit of the age 

C 

UR WISDOM consists in so ordering the State as to serve the real 
interests of not only a few philosophers and saints here and there, 
but the security and prosperity of the Common man 

I HAVE TO hobnob day and night with scoundrels, mostly 

I N THE WORLD of theory and speculation and dream — that is where 
action IS not involved m the same sense as it hourlj'^ is in politics oi 
statecraft — one can be perfectly free to follow one’s various predilections 
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But when your action is going to influence, as a political leaders must, 
I say you cant go on indulging your \'arious whims in public, 
I know well we are not always consistent, nor even wish to be but once 
one chooses to lead an activist s life one has to come to conclusions with 
one 8 own self and decide to act at least with a plausible harmon> If 
not flawless uniformity Otherwise R will be chaos. Practical politics 
IS not quite a stage set for art nor is It, a field where chameleons are bred. 
If a politician changes his hue and persuation everj third da> he will 
only make confusion worse confounded. 

* • • • 

OT ONLY THE MILITARY but also the man in the street shouid 
' be attuned to the rhapsodv of the Western music of the happ> 
blending of both Eastern and Western music 

• « • • 

1 LL THAT ARE BIG are not always great, nor all that arc great 
are always big They say that Marshall Stalin ^^^n8ton Churchill 
and President Roosevelt form the big threes They arc Indeed big 
But where to find the great threes ^ 

• • ♦ • 

C WAAH VTVEKANANDA as a >oung man sought for some Job 
^ to support himself and his poor family In \'Bin he sought for a job 
as he met with refusal cverj'where although a prophetic genius was 
burning within his heart The world apparcnU> seems to ignore the few 
thoughtful and prophetic minds. 

« « • • 

B itter CXPERIENCES hnvc brought me Ip the conclusion which 
thinkers like Machine nlli John Bnptista Vico Card Gibbons and 
others had arrivc<l at that iwlitica or stale govTrnmcnt and the giwpci 
of sah'ation form Iw'o dllTercnl fields and one cannot o\*eralcp Into Ih*' 
other 


I SAW SUUENDUANATII BANFRJI for the first time at s meeting of 
■ (ho CalculU Town Hall in connection with >lahatma Gandhis 
Satjagmlm campaign in South Africa. Surendrnnalh was still in grsvl 
form and with his modulated voice and rolling periods he v^s » re o 
lollccl a large sum of moncN at th** meeting Bui despite h s d 
rhetoric and consummate oratory he lack-nl that ***^1^*“ L*’ Hhrh 

one could find In such simple words of AraWndo 1 should like n 
come of \ou becoming great great not for >*oJr own sake Im o ^ 
India great so that she mn> stand up nlth head c-rrcl amongst in 
free nations of the world Tho^e of >-0 i who anr 
should like to see Iheir jwsTrtv am! obw:unt\ . 

of the motherland Work that she might pn*t|-T sufTer lh»! -be micru 

rejoice 
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■jYT Y call came even from my early days, when I was still a 
•^’■•'Student in England Nationalism fired me and my whole being 
became a wilhng holocaust to the cause of freedom for my Motherland 
Nothmg narrow, nothing sectarian, is here The same freedom I want 
for India, I want for England, for Italy, for Germany and all nations 
under the sun On returning from England, I went straight to Gandhiji, 
then in Bombay, at the height of his fame, and I sat at his feet 
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By Na.thalal D. Pankh, M,L A , J P , Bombay 

Slirt Nathalal D Paiikh, who writes this ariwle^ wcis a dose 
associate and great personal friend of Netap Svbhas Chandia Bose 
He met Siibhas foi the first time at Glmc La Ingmeic at Gland in Sicxtaerland, 
where Siibhas Babu was looking after Vithalbha^ PateH during his last days Evei 
after tlm meeting, Subhas used to be co guest of Mi Pirikh in Bombay and 
Antwerp, and as such the latter had rare oppoidumties to study the personality 
of this great Indian leader In the ai tide below Mr Pankh gives his reminiscences 
u h ch are of a unique type 

tT was a case of love at first sight with me when I met Subhas m 
October 1933 Mr Vithalbhai Patel was then taking treatment at 
Clinic La Ligmere at Gland m Switzerland His condition was extremely 
serious, and the only Indian looking after him was Subhas, who had 
gone to Europe for a surgical operation While at Geneva, Subhas came 
to know of the seriousness of Vithalbhai’s illness, and so he brushed 
aside his own urgent medical needs, and stayed at Gland to nurse 
Vithalbhai We on our part did not know anythmg about it On 10th 
October, 1933j when I was in London with Shri Bhogibhai M Jhaveri 
I got a message from Dr Mrs Dutt informing us of Vithalbhai’s 
serious illness and askmg me whether I and my friend would be 
wilhng to go to Gland wath necessary funds to fly Vithalbhai to India 
if doctors permitted the trip We agreed immediately, and when we 
reached Gland on 12th October morning, to avoid puttmg Subhas to 
any mcovemence, we made arrangements for our stay at the 
residence of the village head and then went to the clmic But 
Subhas was so considerate that he had already fixed up for our stay 
at the climc, and we had no alternative but to accept his mvitation 

What struck me most at our first meeting was Subhas’s remarkable 
forehead which remained lustrous and fascinating in spite of the long 
illness through which he was passing This lustre appealed to me 
and showed his great peisonality His eyes were ledish, like those of a 
‘thygi”, with a fai away look, a look showing indiffeience to the things 
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ttat the mind o£ ordinary human beinga He seemed inspired 

by an idealism which made him mdUTcrent to hit own sickness and 
Buffering, trials and tribulations 


,^His love for India was deep and all pen-admg for 20 hours out of 
24 he thought of nothing else but h!s countr and how to achie\-e its 
freedom. As a result of this intense concentration on one subject he 
like many a samt and seer suffered from insomnia. Just about two 
to three hours sleep was enough for him but neither his illness nor 
his insomnia Interfered in any way with his tremendous output of work 

Later on whenever he used to be my guest at Antwerp and Bomba\ 
he used to go on dictating pages after pages of articles and letters 
without mtemiption grant interviews discuss complicated part\ 
problems settle quarrels and tensions arismg from personal ri\'alrics 
utterly indifferent to his own illness In fact once he started on his 
work he used totally to forget all about his owm phj’slcal condition 

^Vhen I met Vlthaibhal at his sick bed the \crj first night wc had 
a long talk and towards fl\'e In the morning when \ithalbhal was ha\dng 
coffee he said to me ‘I don t think I am going to last long now but I do 
want >ou W do one thing and that is to look after Subhoa In him 1 
see a great fighter with an Incomparable determination lo carr> on 
India s struggle without any kind of compromise In him I see semcc 
and sacrifice incarnate ^Vhcn I think of him I do not know how to 
describe his qualities Even at this earl> age he lias all the merits of 
a great leader and his statesmanship and dlplomac> are something, 
which I have not seen In anj other joung man in India He has 
developed will power that is unbreakable is rcall> a merit with him 
and all his fundamental decisions are irrcnocable Where can 
3 0 U find such a man^ It la for this rcanon that all rn) hopes aie eintmJ 
on him and I ora leaving all mj monies to him to be diHjKinA-tl of for 
an> fonJgn propaganda that he maj decide upon for the upl'ft of Indm ” 


A few daj's afterwards on 22nd October 1033 \'ithalbhnl wa** 
extremely serious struggling and fighting with denUi At 2 2a pm 
throwing aside the oxj'gcn pipt he said. It doe^n I wnirk iKaj*'* urn 
me to the side and the moment I turned him \ Phaibhai nas no m 
Subhas used to canw a cop> of the Gecta with him and wrappMg Ihl 
cop\ In a Kashmir shawl he put It In the coffm sltppc^uck a (rM 
Btood to attention and then piw n mllliao baIuIp Tbal was >’5' * 

tvaj of dolnp thlnRa Subhas accompanied th' bo-lj to ^ 

It on a P and O steamer which trough it to IIomba\ He “ 
thorouphh and emdenUe nothinp sloppv anJ ''11 i f r 

him It was after complctinp hu. Out) tmvaid- hb. ' •'h"', ' L c , 
that Subbas left for Mcnna to underRo the imrplcal nj^-rati n t. r vr 
he had pone to Furope 

Since those daj-s In Cktolvr 1P23 I was In rnr (ant r nr , 
with Subhas and hl^ letter* rex‘<m!rd a irAn«pirrrt > 
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who hated hypocrisy and humbug and led a crystal clear, straightforward, 
honest and upright life The message which Vithalbhai had given me 
was constantly in my mind, and I have throughout the rest of Subhas’s 
years tried to do my best for him as a humble devoted friend. 

As a guest I found him absolutely perfect, considerate towards 
others in the hotise, and putting himself last in everything He was 
so simple-mmded that nothing evil would occur to his mind, and his 
humility was somethmg the hke of winch I have not found m anybody 
else 


Subhas never believed in regular hours for lunch or dinner 
He liked to go to pictures whenever he could get away even 
for an hour or so He used to take keen mterest m hstenmg 
to’ radio programmes, specially on foreign affairs, from radio 
stations all over the world. His grasp of the international situa- 
tion, changing from day to day, was amazingly accurate 
He could thus predict months m advance the developments 
takmg place, and his forecasts invariably proved correct It is impossible 
for India to calculate the tremendous loss it has suffered on account 
of his death 

Some months before Vithalbhai’s death, De Valera, the then 
President of Ireland, had extended an invitation to Vithalbhai to be his 
guest As Vithalbhai’s health began sinking, he asked Subhas to fulfil 
the engagement and, accordingly, wrote to De Valera explaming the 
position that Subhas occupied in the Indian freedom struggle, and 
requesting that he may be given the fullest facihtaes to study the 
freedom struggle that Ireland had waged De Valera readily agreed 
Accordingly, Subhas went from Antwerp m February 1935 to see the 
famous pacifist thinker M Romam RoUand m Pans, had a long 
discussion with him on non-violence and the Indian Independence 
Movement, and then went to' see De Valera, and was his guest for 
several days I need not refer to his discussions with Monsieur Romam 
Roland and his stay in Ireland 

In early 1935, Subhas Babu came to Antweip for the first time 
after his treatment in Vienna and stayed with me for over tliree weeks 
A right royal welcome at Berchem, Antwerp with all the Indian fnends 
was given to Subhas Babu at the station We had a tew receptions 
and functions etc , in his honour. The day after Subhas Babu’s arrival 
in Antwerp, there was a press conference at my residence A good 
number of press repiesentatives were present He surveyed the entire 
Indian political, social and economic situation, and ably answered all 
the questions put to him The press representatives weie thorotiglily 
satisfied with Subhas’s survey of Indian affairs \Vhile talking about 
pubhcity, he appealed to the pi ess to do its best for India 
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One day on our regular week-end trips wc went round pight 
^Ing the Belgian countiy-fllde and also visited the famous Grotteie- 
Han caves These caves are amarmgly well kept bj the Belgian 
(^eminent. There are waterways through the caves and the lighting 
effect is so marvellously manipulated that one is amased at the idsta 
that it produces when finally coming out into the open country 
It IS a miracle of artisbc and scientific achievement Subhas was 
amazed to see the way the caves were maintained, and coming out bj 
the waterway he was so much affected b> the whole scenery that he said 
What a wonderful thing we have seen I fed it like a dreaim 


While on a similar week-end trip going from one placr* to anothe- 
we came to Spa famous for its natural springs went to a hotel booked 
our rooms had our food, then went out for a walk, and finalK entered 
the Cassino We went around the concert hall but as It wtis not the 
season the hall was deserted So we thought of going to see the games 
of chance in another hall Before doing so wo had to go through the 
formality of becoming members of the dub and ns v. t \\ ere filling the forms 
the manager came to me and said in French Excuse moi monsieur mol 
Je ne peux pas lesser entresser \otjrc ami avec lo bonnet Excuse me 
Sir I can t allow your friend (rcfcrrwg to Subhas) to go In with the cap 
om Subhas Babu understood the talk and said K that is >onr rule 
1 will respect It, but I will also respect my national dross and not rcmo\*e 
the cap The manager was profuse ^th apologies but said that he 
was helpless and hoped that he had not hurt Subhas s feehngs Subhas 
told him that he (the Manager) had to do his duty and urged us to go 
In and see the games but of course ue all came out of the cassino 
Next morning after vdaiUng the water falls of Pnxadc De Coo «r relurnefi 
to Antwerp 


E\’ery c\cning at Antwerp a few Indian fnends used to come to stc 
bubhas and he imcd to ha\'c long discussions with them on Indmn 
political and social problems. He was thinking of plannln'* 
for India since then and formed the ISail wl Planning Commlttrc as 
President of Haripura Congress nnd got cable acccplancx L> I amiit 
Jawaharlal Nehru of the chalrnumshlp of the NatfonnI f/annin 
Committee 


Subhas used to recclTC a large number of letteni from all om 
Europe nnd India durinp hln »ta> with me and the maU 
from da> to da> Ono daj the postman remarked S r > "1 

to dellror the post because >-our post box can t contain IhU' h ' 

Mr Chandra Bose 1 ha« read In this roorolnRS “r™' 

great man of j-our countrs nnd am happ} to he of ^ ' i j n t 

iubh« teas knott-n as Chandn. Bose on the rontlrrot tN^rh I d n i 
undemland wh> thej made this the fashion. Ilowctrr I ssknl bou » 
aEourhls larf:e mall and he told me that the tnnxe.t letter mere f, m 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehini “While I had gone to Switzerland to pay my 
respects to and inquire about the health of Shrimati Kamalaben Nehru, 
of leveled memory, we had long discussion on foreign propaganda for 
our country As a result of these, these long letters”, said Subhas 

Subhas used to come to my office every day in the mormng at ten 
and sit in a room adjoining mine, dictating letters to my stenographer 
One day a very old diamond broker, about 90 years of age, 
with a patriarchal beard came to my room, on busmess visit While I 
was examining diamonds, his eyes turned to Subhas who was dictatmg 
letters in the next room Turning to me he said awe-stricken, “What 
an appealmg personahty he has, so imposing, so noble and so grand ^ You 
have not introduced me to him Please tell me all about him ” Then I said 
to him that he was Shri Subhas Chandra Bose of India Intervening he 
exclaimed, “Oh’ that great revolutionary of India’ Is he the same of 
whom I have heard ” I said, “Yes”, /and then I took him to the 
other room and introduced him to Subhas Whth all love he blessed 
Subhas and said, “I am closely following the freedom movement of your 
country under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest hwng 
man of our age With a team of veteran freedom fighters and young 
leaders hke Pandit Nehru and your good self the achievement of India’s 
freedom is a foregone conclusion I may not be alive to see that but 
lemember my words ” Again wishing the best of luck and God-speed to 
Subhas he left my office 

One evening after dmner we were sitting with fnends at my 
residence when the BBC was giving a running commentary on King 
George V’s health, and at last it announced, “the King is slowly movmg 
to'wards the close the King is coming to the end of his life the 
King IS dead. Long Live the King ” As we heard these words Subhas 
said, “Of course, we wish well to the new King of England, but I 
do hope he will comprehend the earnest wishes of 350 million people 
of India to get freedom We want that Indo'-British problems should 
be settled amicably It will be in the interest and well-being of both 
the countries ” 

Nearly every evemng m Antwerp there were dinner parties, and 
Subhas used to sit quite long after dmner, give talks on somethmg or the 
other with lots of tit bits and jokes At one such party Subhas said 
“When I was m Badgastine, someone told me that he had heard a 
lot about Hindus m India, and that nowadays he read about the 
Mohamedans m the press He asked me to tell him what type of Hindus 
were these Muslims’”^ Subhas continued, “I laughed and laughed and 
explained to that friend all about the different communities in India 
He was then satisfied The idea in, telling you tins little joke is that India 
is not getting proper publicity, and that is why we must all do 
something to see that India gets much needed publicity” 
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SubhM had ajTOhderful power of reasoning He never resorted 
to brew beatmg, bullying or hectoring tactics. He exhibited a rare 
foresight and Ins vision was always clear If I go on wnting on the 
today happenings in details it would be a big volume In itself on 
Sabbas BabtL 


The British Consulate in Antwerp naturafly wondered 
a businessman like me was bothering himself with politics and Inviting a 
man like Mr Subhas Chandra Bose So they made inquiries from the 
Diamond aub Antwerp They were told that Mr Parikh and his Indian 
friends had ver> good connections with some of the Indian lenders 
princes InduBtriallsts and artists. The Diamond Qub officials had 
invited some of these people to visit the Diamond Club and the 
Diamond factories They were further told that c\en a porter 
at the railway station would ask an Indian visitor whether he had Informed 
Indian people staying there and if not he could take him to their place. 
Such had "been the fine generoua traditional hospitality of Shrl Farikh 
and his friends The office bearer of the Diamond Club had been 
Invited to many a function by these Indian friends. Shn Parikh wis 
a nationalist to Ihe core and would always do bis best to servo his 
country Smee 1925 when the Indiana started making Ihcii home there 
they had found them to be fine gentlemen well behaved honest and 
straightforward. Their credit In the market was A One 


After a few days Subhas Babu decided to lcav*e for Parh* 
to meet Mr Romoln Holland and then sailed from Le IlavTo and reached 
Ireland since he had no” visa for Great Britain M> wife m>’self ard 
friends gave him a hearty send off and mUsed him immensely whe v 
the train for Paris started Before boarding the train he lurne<I to 
Mrs Parikh and friends and said I cannot Buniclcntl> thank vou for 
all that jou have done for me during m> visit here “ind I nhaU 
treasure the kind feelings of all of >*ou For Nathalaibhaf I uiufo 
content m>'self b> saying Better not said than said 


Some montJiB before the Hanpuia Congress Subhas wroU l > me 
that lifahatmaji and the UorWng CommiUee had decided to 
put him up os on offlclol candidate for the Haripuro Conpri^s president 
ship Mahatmaji bad also suggested that he should go to 
a change for four or fire ^^ecta na hb- dutire «a CongrMj 
would make hca\-> call on hl» cnerg} So Sublvui ikck -d to yo 
to Europe and 1 icqucstcd him to »ta> »t 

for 0 conpio of dajw He accepted m> InWtatlon and ■ita>Y<l «t Anlurti 
for a few ciaj*s. 

At Hnripura, the dignll^ end deehureneaa »ilh j 

the proeeedlnga Impre^ e«ow In fact U 

bridegroom. After the Congrt— i.wion 5>"> ^ 
that It waA time for him to gel married To all of them h.e u I e 
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one set reply, “Have I got time to marry ^ How can I have divided love*’* 
1 have dedicated my life to my country, India Bu^', one never knows “ 

After the Hanpura session many top-rankxUg Congress leaders invited 
Subhas Babu to’ be their guest at Bombay He had already agreed to 
stay at my place in Bombay, and stuck to his promise, in spite of other 
pressing invitations That was the characteristic of Subhas He carried 
out his promise whatever the difficulties and kept to his friends through 
thick and thin Even as Congress president he remained as humble and 
affectionate as ever 

Subhas ’s programme while he was my guest m Bombay was extia- 
ordmarily crowded He used to get up at 6 o’clock m the mormng, take 
coffee or fnnt juice, then keep busy at his desk for a while and then 
start interviewing people till 2 o’clock in the aHernoon Thereafter, 
he used to take lunch, a nap for about half an hour, and then start on 
the same round again, attend meetings, functions, receptiohs etc 
After twelve o’clock at night when he used to be free, he would sit 
chatting with me, till 2 to 2-30 m the morning, discussing interesting 
events of the day and the different types of persons he had met 

His next visit to Bombay was for attending the Workmg Committee 
meeting which used to’ be at Bapu’s residence at Juhu I used to 
accompany him there every day Once Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
asked me as to how I could find time to be with Subhas 
all throughout the day I respectfully said, “Sir, when can I get such 
an opportunity to serve the leaders of our country’’’ 

One morning I asked my family membeis to go to Juhu to pay 
their respects and pranams to Bapu Sardai Saheb introduced us to 
Bapu Bapu asked my wife as to how Subhas could live on vegetarian 
diet when fish was the mam food of Bengal ’ Mrs Parikh said 
“Pi’om my experience of him m Europe as well as here I can say that 
he was not so particular about diet As a matter of fact he liked 
vegetanan delicacies ” 

Whenever m Bombay Subhas liked to meet the foreign diplomats and 
generally after midnight to have a quiet talk One day after such a 
meeting we went out for a walk m a bright moon light to Marine 
Drive, now known as Netaji Subhas Road, and reached Nariman Point 
Looking at the sky and with a far away look he said, “I see as clearly 
as a vision before my eyes that within the next six mohths the nations 
of Europe will be involved m a deadly war The international developments 
are getting more comphcated every day, leading to a crisis which can 
only be resolved by war It is our duty at tins juncture lo piepare the 
country, so that we may be able to launch a struggle at a time when 
England will have no alternative but to give in That is the task before 
the country, and I hope the Congress will take full advantage of the 
situation ” The prediction proved true, for m about six months war 
clouds bui’st over Europe 
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fhf 'Mm.w regarding Subto Babus election to the presldentahip of 
the Tripuri Congreas are weU known and I need not go Into the dctnil- 
Si^ce It to say that though for several months before his election 
Sub^ Babu was not keeping good health, ho doggedlj stuck to his 
decision to contest the election and had a systemaUc camiiaign, which 
a man of lesser determination would have abandoned for various reasons 


When he came for the Tnpurl session, I could see that his pfajalcal 
condition was very bad as he was having a very high temperature 
Pandltji Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad and Dr Rajendra Babu called on 
liim to inquire about his health. They advised him to go to 
Jubbulpore for treatment In reply to all of them he used to 
say How can I abandon my duty at such a moment'' I would 
prefer to die at Tnpun rather than go to hospital Some time 
after the Tripun session Subhas Babu resigned tlie presidentship of the 
Congress and it took him a few months before he got well Then he come 
to Bombay for the All India Congress Comndttee meeting which was to 
consider an important policy resolution Subhas Babu was determined 
to oppose that resolution because It was against his revolutionary llgbting 
spirit The oSicial resolution was passed by an overwhelming majontj 
Subhas expected all the leftists to support him agabist this resolution 
and HO announced a raecUng to be held at the Framji Cowasjl 
Institute. He had a hurried conference with the lending leftists at ni) 
residence but ultimately no political party joined him In this open rcvelt 
Subhas Babu waa left completely alone i^th his friends and followers 


The meeting at the Framji Cowasji Hall wen a revelation of the 
the fire that raged In Subhas a mind He did not worry about being left 
alone but made a most rousing speech sunevdng the developments that 
had taken place in the Congress and announced his decision about 
starting the Forwerd Bloc. He called a meeting of those who believTcI 
m his ideology and a conference was annouiccd to be held in a phort 
time at Bombav Before announcing the Committee of All India Forward 
Bloc ho asked me whether I would join the Bloc and its All India Work 
ing Committee and be its Treasurer I resi>ecUull> told him 1 shall 
most willingly carry out your wishes" 


I need not go into the details of the working of th korwvid Bt^ 
After the Forward Bloc Conference nl Nngpur In Ihin Subhas Balm 
wanted to pav his respects to Mahatma Gandlii at Skv"tRtam ar 1 
me to telclihonc to Mnliadevbhal aid g<t an apH"'''’''''’ Mahadrvbhsi 
Immedlntely consulted GandhIJi nnd need up the time at S P 
1 nccomjmnicd Subhas Babu to Sevagram and when w' m m 
rispu we were told that Ibipu would soon re um ftutn > an ha wh ty r 
had gone for a Working Committee mccttlnr Aft r t nr- ilrw f.iM 
arrived and we fnllowrl him Im and '’'"'I' 

memories were there and gieetej Subhas Itobu and ' ^.1 - 

we Vkcrr motorin;: to Subtu* hi«l if t i 
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stfiy witli Jiim dumig ilic talk with Gandhi ji as it was going to be of 
a very important nature, and he wanted that I should be well acquainted 
with the same Aftei listening to Subhas at great length, 

Mahatmaji said, “Subhas, I have always loved you You are keen on 
laimching some mass movement You thrive when there is a fight, you 
are terribly emotional, but I have to think of several factors I am 
an old man now, and must not do anything in haste I have the gieatest 
admiration for you Regarding your love for the country and 

determination to achieve its freedom you are second to none Your 

smcenty is transparent Your spirit of self-sacrifice and suffering 
cannot be surpassed by anybody But I would like these qualities to 
be used at a more opportune moment ” 

On this Subhas said that that was the most opportune moment, and 
that it was impossible to think of any other situation in which India 
would be better placed to’ start the struggle Gandhiji replied, 

“\^niy do you thmk that we cannot get better opportunities later on" 
I am sure we will have many such opportunities Whether England wins 
or loses this war, she will be so weakened by it, that she will not have 
the strength to shoulder the responsibihties of admmistering the country 
after the war, and with some slight effort on our part she wfil have no 
alternative but to recognise India’s independence Both pohticaUy and 
morally, I feel that we should not be hasty in launching a movement 
at the present juncture My conscience tells me to wait for better times ” 
On this Subhas said, “Bapu, if you give a call the whole nation will 
respond to it ’’ Gandhiji said, “Even if the nation is ready, at a moment 
hke this I must not do anything that is inopportune ’’ Subhas said, 
“If you think that this moment is inopportune, I want your blessnigs 
on me for starting such a movement 

Gandhiji “You don’t need my blessings, Subhas How can I bless 
a movement which I consider mopportime and which I feel is morally 
unjustifiable now*^ You have got the qualities of a great leader, and 
if your conscience tells you that this is the best time for striking out, 
go ahead and do your best If you come out successful I will be the 
first to congTatulate you But my advise to you, Subhas, is not to be hasty 
You are too emotional, and you must realise that everyone who talks 
of supportmg you will not do so when the testmg time comes So be 
careful in whatever you do You can always write to me and consult me 
My heart is entirely with you, my love for you and your family is great, 
and, therefore, I would not hke you to do anything that will infli ct any 
unnecessary suffering I would hke to tell you agam that India v^nll 
get better oportunities in future, and will be in a better position to give 
a fight to England than it is now ’’ 

I was wondering why Subhas Babu had asked me to stay with him 
at the meetmg It was a fateful meeting In fact it turned out to be 
Subhas Babu’s last meeting with Bapu He wanted me to remain with 
lum to know my reactions Immediately after this meeting Subhas 
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Eabu came to Bombay with me and this was the last time he fitav*ed 
at my place, before going to Calcutta and then starting the Hola-ell 
satyagraha 

Ihiring his last visit to Bombay one evenmg at about 2 0 Clock 
In the morning he suggestr^i that we should go out for a walk. It was a fmc 
moonlit night While returning home he stopped awhile looked 
at the sky and said *What a death It would be if one were to meet it 
while flying on ones country s mission^ I would prefer such a death to 
dying in bed. It would be simply wonderful when one can keep 
working till the last breath of ones life for the cause of Uie country 
When I heard this I wondered whether even this prophecy \N*ould comi, 
true The wishes of saints and seers arc generally fulfilled and I wat. 
not surprised when in 1945 we got the news of his death in a plane crash 
Like the rest of the coimtrj we were of course shocked bcj'ond 
iraaglnatJon and would not like to accept the news as true but 
all the same the question occurred to me again and again Did 
Subhas meet the kind of ^orious death he had desired’” 

While in Bombay half a dosen friends from the Frontier had come 
to me and I had put them up on the ground floor of m> rosldcn-c 
They stayed here for three days and Subhas had long di&cusslons witli 
them He made Inquiries about the situation on the Indian frontier 
and the movement there He ^v'as then preparing for his cscapt 


The German radio was acth*el> supporting the Fomnrd Bloc In 
its broadcasts and Subhas s mind was moving In that direction Aftei 
the Frontier fnenda had IcfU Subhas Babu proceeded to Calcutta and 
started the IIohNcU Satv'agraha He vnob arrested and detained 
While under detention he announced his decision to ptnrt a hunger-strike 
if he was not released bj a fixed date The Bengal Gowinmcnl knowing 
well the reaction of the hunger strike decided to rclnre him \s an 
he wms released I left foi Calcutta %*ia Dtlhl when I hail to attend a 
Forward Bloc meeting Immcdinttl> after that I leachixl Cnl(mt|a 
about the last week of December IP 10 and «tave<! with Subhas Ijjhu 
tin 5lh January IP 11 


When 1 met him at his rcsidmce I was 8uiiinM.d tn see him with 
the beard which he had prowm In the jaU I Mt that he u-afl 
BomethInK and asked him «li> he had started «. itinp a Is-anI Me sai l 
Wc shall talk toniphi man} tliinps He "*e,l to Intmirn (n n I. 
onl> In the morning slnct hi was advlmxl La hit hrolhrr «* 

Dr Susil Bim not to ixliaust hlmrilf HI* r mrt ra*r ha l ! » i- 
postponed ht hU la«-}-er U-caus, of his health 

mapistrate when presented with an apillralioi f r I , 

r^rked that Subhas was girtnp Inteodew. hJ.U a ,.-o, . O. ,L. 
Subhas Babus Counsel icphed Otanllrt; ' 'L ' 

u frtrt of his trralment. How ran he Imimie If these Inlrniew* 
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refused’ They aie the very life-blood of his existence For a politician 
there could be no gieat punishment than to be deprived of such 
discussions It is a psychological necessity” The magistrate thereupon 
agieed and granted the postponement 

That afternoon Siibhas Babu told me that he was expecting 
a reply fiom Mahatmaji to his letter sent through his relative 
He had again stressed his viewpoint and requested Bapu to give the 
nation a call for action That night we talked about Forward Bloc and 
its paity organisation and about various things as if he was leaving 
instructions befoie his departure I asked him what was in his mind 
He said, “The Geiman radio is strongly supporting the For- 
ward Blocists, and I have a feeling that one can do some- 
thing moie from outside the country I am for any kind of 
movement that will help India to achieve freedom ” I asked him 
whethei he had made up his mind to send somebody out of the country* 
for such woik He asked me as to who would be the person who would 
take up such responsibilities I named a few friends, but he discounted 
them all foi various leasons He asked me whether I would stay on 
with him and tell Mrs Pankh to go back to Bombay I said that 1 
was ready to do whatever he wanted me to and tdiat I would explain to 

my wife the position and, if necessary, he cpi!^ put in a word too 

I thought in my mind that Subhas had alreadj^ decided to go out of the 
country, and wanted me also to be with him I told my wife that 
Subhas Babu’s health was not so good, and that if she did not mind she 
coUld go back to Bombay by herself and leave me for some 
days more with Subhas Babu My wife said that she was 

wilhng to stay on as long as Subhas Babu liked Next day 
Subhas said to my wife, “I want Nathalalbhai to stay with me, 

so would you mind going to Bombay alone’” My wife replied, “I don’t 
mind Mr Parikh staying on as long as you desire, but why do you want 
me to go away’” He said to' her, “It is already over three weeks smee 
you left Bombay and naturally you might be anxious to' see the children, 
and that’s why I suggested you to go b,ut if you desire to stay on, 
it IS qmte all right ” 

That afternoon when we were having tea in Subhas Babu’s room, 
he received a reply from Mahatmaji to his letter sent a few days before 
with a special messanger Bapu made it perfectly clear m the letter 
that the time was not ripe for a mass movement, and told Subhas 
to wait and have confidence m him “I know that you would like to go 
ahead, whatever the circumstances So I leave it to you to do what you 
think best ” In short Bapu had said, “We both remain as we were 
Neither of us have been able to convince the other and that is the end 
of it ” 

r 

$ 

Subhas Babu expected this reply from Bapu and so moved on 
to finalise the future course of action That night after dmnei 
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extremely important duUca 
T I am going to take you Into complete 

conlidroce and you will have some delicate work to look after m hidla 
wh^ I am away The CJD will be after you. GandhijI is bound to 
Start Satyagraha within two years because I know the British wffl not 
^ve in. You roust try to keep out of jail but if it happens naturaUy one 
has to go I want you to remain out simply because jou will get 
confidential messages from me which wfll be highly important and 
extremely risky You will be running greater nsk tlian going to jail but 
I know you are tactful and you will be able to handle the situation 
properly I ^^plied T shall do c\'erylhing to caiTj out j oui orders, 
U'hat I feel more is to be with you rather than remain behind. 
But if it is destined for me to remain here, w'ell 1 shall do so 


^VhQe we were continuing our talk after a cup of cofTcc I iold 
Subhas Babu that there w'as one thing nhlch was uppermost In m> mind 
and that was when he would be back In the countrj He said 
Nathalalbhai who can tell about the return’ Inner urge is for 

creating a second front otitsidc the country which will force the hands 
of the British to give in and so ono has to take risks, whatever be the 
results The next day I was going to leave Calcutta for Bomba> nnd do 
from morning about 10 0 clock we ^verc together Measagea had 
to be convey^ to friends funds had to be raised and lots of other things 
had to be done. The moment for parting arri\*cd the car rcad> 
to start for Howrah station Both of us wished him v.'cll aid I 
embraced him nnd left his room ItTilIc we ^Trc In the car he came 
out m the balcony and wa\’ed to us. 1 can nc\*cr forget that sight v.htch 
I felt jn my heart was going to be the last Parshon of this great patriot. 
WTicn the car started tears rolled dowm m> c>e3, 1 can never torgel 

that flight What a desUnj for me to hai*c remained behind 

For about t^o j*eflrs there was no news from Subhas Halm 
Of course uc used to hear him on the Cerman radio 


In cari> liH4 I wjis fluntnsed to itcc a tall well huDt 
urkmg m\ s Manl to moot me I came out of m> sludj an I found that 
he looked an absolute fltrnngcr 1 ai'kcd him >Nhnt hr v.ftn(«! and 
then gning a salute he said Sir 1 ha\v n ^r rr 

NetaJI Subh-m Chandra Do>c lt«d of Ihf proi-UInnnl / 

Aiad Hind I fcU tlmt the man nan honret but tn JO W™ 

I knem thi-e .nell.ad. .mp•a^H 
imro 1 cannot Ullctc tour »lor> He leplinl R.r I "" 
what I leit i. aa tni. na I am Mandinj, hrtr ' '’’j", ,, 
bi the further p.o, f of tie curDnej note an I al-> ^ 

cold rini.a nhlcli I am rarr>dnA Mth ire for m) rM-r-ra TT 
Mven to m- M the Intrlltcrrrr IVjurtm rt of 
Sovran m.' Ar.Illml t.-f , uot, Oo.il in ■ . - - 
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If you aie now convinced, sir, about my bonafides, then I shall talk 
to you of all that happened, before and after Neta3i’s arrival m 
the Par East I then requested him to tell me all about the movement 
in South East Asia He said, “Befoie Subhas Babu reached Japan and 
met Rash Behan Bose, he made it perfectly clear to' the Japanese 
Government that he would not help m the formation of the Indian 
National Army and mobilise Indians m South East Asia unless he was 
fust guaranteed that m the event of the defeat of the Bntish, Japan 
would not interfere with Indian affairs and will recognise her complete 
independence He made it clear beyond the shadow of doubt that there 
would be no stiings attached to any help that Japan might give 
On the basis of this undertaking Netaji undertook^ to lead the 
Indian National Army and the civilian population of South East Asia 
to tight Biitish Imperialism Netaji never yielded to anybody on this 
fundamental principle of equal status and accepted Japan’s help when 
everything was guaranteed as he desired ” The gentleman continued 
that while m Euiope Netaji showed the same firmness to Herr Hitler 
and Sgr Mussolini Shu Rash Behan Bose conveyed to Subhas that 
the Japanese Government had accepted all his terms and then Subhas 
Babu took that perilous submarine voyage to Japan When Netaji 
ariived Indians flocked round him ready to do or die at his call 

He then told me all about the formation of I N A , the Ram of 
Jhansi Regiment and the spirit of the Indian people m the Par East 
Finally he told me that he would meet me whenever necessary 
Another friend of his, he said, would also meet me 

The news of Subhas’s marriage m Germany came qmte as a surprise 
to everyone m India During his later school days, Subhas had come 
in contact with the writings and speeches of Swarm Vivekananda and as 
a consequence thereof, had decided to hve the life of a Brahmachari and 
to devote himself to the uplift of the Indian masses This decisiOxi was 
strengthened by an experience which he had while he was sitbng at 
leisure on a maidan m Calcutta Regarding tins experience, Anthony 
Elen3imittam m his book “the Hero of Hindustan” quotes Subhas as 
saying, “Years ago, on one December mormng, when I was walking 
alone m a maidan of Calcutta, I had a wonderful experience The 
breeze was then blowing, the green grass, the open space and the 
trees around me became hving reality Then I felt what the Vedic 
seers saw and proclaimed that this whole universe is a living organism 
and that my salvation consists in realising myself in it There was 
then not “I and thou” for me, but only the ocean of “Who am I” in 
which I was then immersed A new light, a new lus-piration, came to 
me that day That experience thrilled my body, soul and mind and all 
of them became “One” at that wonderful moment. In that blessed 
hour I had a glimpse, as it were, into an mefPable something, an 
ecstatic vision, a rapture, m which I saw and heard things which it is 
hard for mortals to describe Then all the dark coineis of the world 
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I experienced the divine rignificance of human existence 
The thrffl and vividness of tfiat vi^on was such that e\er> time I felt 
vmvenng or despondent in later life by merely rememberlner that b)es 5 #ed 
^on I gathered strength and never lost heart since At that time i 
heart ttf that lofty Ideal took place The irritinga of 
Gandhiji were still fresh in my mind, specially those passages In which 
he spoke about the ideal of Brahmacharya Gandhiji said In all truth 
in his “Ify Elxperlraents how when he looked back to the past, he 
saw very clearly that everything he had been able to achieve as a 
servant of India and humanity centered round that decision to observe 
Brahmacharya which he took up laije in life Subhas >ou ahall bo i 
Brahmachan all throughout your life because of the great work >ou 
have to accomplish In your country I said to myself For that dlvint 
ideal viz to serve my country to the best of roj ability 1 then decided 
to stick firm to the \ov/ of Brahmacbnrya and thu*! c/inallsc and 
sublimate all my energy and life to the contemplation and rcnliwition 
of that great ideal which then lay before my, mmd 


But destiny plays strange pranks with ones life. In 1D35 
when Subhas was undergoing treatment in a clinic In Vienna 
he decided to use his spare tune for completing the survt\ 
of the rao^et^lent for Indian Independence from 1920 onwanls, 
which he later published under the title *Thc Indian Struggle” 
In connection with this work he wanted n competent stenogropher 
and secretary and an Austrian lad> Frau FmUle Schcnkcl 
offered her seiAdces She threw herself Into the work with such zeal 
devotion and thoroughness that Subhas was relieved of a great deal of 
amdety on account of the work Man> of the documenla records and 
papers that he had were oil In a mesa She pul them ail In order so 
that It became comparatlvclj ewo Subhas to gel at the material 
and go ahead with the actual writing 


\Vhcn Subhas reached Beriin In 1011 and was bufl> 
act up an Indian Embassj in Gcrman> he wwnted snmrone 
English French and Gcrmam ^alu^aW^ he thought of 
and she Joined the Indian EmbaK^ as Secrelar> Her ‘ \ 

and love for India impre^ved Subhas so much l^l in the g n ^ 
1042 he proposed nnd got married to her nt a quiet ^remonv in V 
It wad B Gnndhan-a \l\-nhB b«!.uj.e lh<-> »uld bM 1-- 
the then cvlBUnf: Gfmmn marriBKi- bv. T { 

Iho ro’ldcnw ot MIm Schmkcl »nrt on Inrllan fri-n 1 or t • 1 1 nr"-a 
pcntlcmnn wvnr thr onb othrr jvtii'inB pn^nt 

Subliai ttOB of 0 rnmanlir frmrn>m'v:l a-, mirinrr |n (u« rof' 
WOB 0 moltrr nf inmanlic. rn lothrr tbon comot j u Im H- tnr) 
nature U-aulo colour jo\ on.l hapflnwa wl-rnn.r four I In fart U 
lovtBl tbr cntltv crcotlon o( Grxl oml It l« otnl uo Ihil hr f i ir 
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Miss Schcnkcl n)I that ‘’atisfu'd liis soul P.iit the call of duty was 
always foi'omosl iit lii^ mind 'low aids Iho end ot 3942, duty demanded 
that he should yo lo South Ka^t Asm and so he left behind his wife 
to wdiom he was maitu'd h'ss than a mm befoic, and a daughter just 
27 davs old, on a pei ilous jtnii mw 


It was the sloi\ of Gaulamn Puddha and Mahavir lepeated 
The seaich foi Tiulh and its loalisation compelled Buddha to abandon 
his wife and child and the conifoits of a palace life, and to go through 
tJie pain and suffci mgs of penance, tapasya and fasting The call of 
the fi'ecdom of India compelled Snblias to abandon his wife and child, 
and comparative safety m Gcimanj to cnlci upon a hazaidous journey 
ni a submaimc which caiiicd him fiom the Baltic Sea to Singapoie 
He was in the submaiine foi foui months, and the penis of the journey 
can be easily imagined lie was a groat lovei, but a gieatei patriot 
In his last Icltci lo his eldci biothci, Shii Saiat Cliandia Bose, he lefers 
to the mai nnge The following is a lianslation of the letter 


“Revered Mejdada (second eldest biotlier), 

Today I am again Ic.iving on a pciilous mission But ^his time 
homew'aid bound Possibly, I shall not see the end of it If i 
catastiophc m couise of it, then theie will be no more ii^ews 
That is why today I am leaving this message heie is anue'htei 
in good time I have manied heie and have become 
When I shall be no moie, please offei a little of youi J 

wife and daughtei— as you have shown me all along 
‘May my wife and daughter complete my unfinished work-crown 
With success and perfection ’ This is my last prayer to him 

Please accept my respectful P^anams and Chaldra 

Mejboudi (sister-in-law, leferring to the wife 
Rose) and other elders 


Rerlin, Pebruai'y 8, 1943 


Your affectionate brother 


SUBHAS’’ 


How quietly and without pert^bation^h^^rrfe^^^ 

of ^ meeting with death If J ^ have put that in fewer wmrds 

00 no more news from my end — nobody o-reat that dvmg for 

and with lesser emotion His love for I^^ia 
Its freedom he took; for granted as somethmg 

T ipprnt from Berlin I N A friends 
ph. Li wanted to inqmre personaUy about 

nt Subhas Babu’s marriage wanted to know whether it was 

the same Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel also wante , ^ future 

true, and if true to inquire for his wife’s washes 
plans According to Sardar’s orders while I was in Antwerp m 
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I Becured a visa for gomg to Vienna I informed Mrs Emilie Schcnkel 
th&t I was going to Vienna, reaching there via France at S ajm the 
next day She came ttf the station and announced on the loud speeker 
tot Mrs. Schenkel is waitfng for Mr Parikh at the gale,” 
She was so happy to see an Inchan and a personal friend of Netaji 
coming aU the way from India, She said that I was the first Indian to 
meet her and to bring her a message from the Congress I was so much 
impressed by the simplicity of Emflie that I bowed to her in all rc\*ercnce 
After we reached the residence of Mrs EmilJe Schenkel I had the 
pleasure of meeting the mother m law of Subhaa Babu Ve wished 
each other and then she served us coffee. Mrs Emilie Schenkel 
showed me Subhaa a letters and other papers which nbundanllj 
proved the truth regarding the mamage. Emilie told me how Subha? 
was respected la diplomatic circles in Berlin Subhas Babu s daughter 
Anita was still asleep but in about half an hour she got up and rushed In to 
the drawing room where we were sitting She said to me Good 

morning imcle I am sorry I was sleeping How arc j*ou’ I wa? 

delighted to see Anita took her in my arms and kissed her WTiat $ 
wonderful likeness she has of Subhas ♦ 


Her eyes and the way she spoke resembled those of Subhas She 
brought to me a photograph of Nctajl with small Indian tri«colour flag? 
on both sides of the frame Anita had kept the phologmph near her 
bed in such a waj that she would say her pro)*cr8 looking st Subha? 
before going to bod and again ^hen she got up in the morning For 
her age five at that time she was completel) conscious of what had 
happened to her Daddj She was highl} intelligent for her age and so 
affectionate and charming I saw her again In 10 IS in Bru??el? 
at the residence of Mr and Mr® DuUfl> a socialist couple '■■bo wm 
looking after her being brought b> the Citrw with about a hundciw 
other children from the area of want to the area of plpnt> H i? reall> 
a fine system adopted bj the Red Cro^ to help the poor and the midflJe 
class children to get hoIido>-8 and change She had picked up 
wcmderfull> apart from Engilsh and German Mr Dultil> a JnumftllM 
by profession was scnHng in a local paper in nruwls and wa* 
pxtrcmclj hnppj looking after the child of Subhas Chandm 
a great Indian leader 


I 5 tii>e<l for thrw! dn>n nt thf tr*Ulfn« of 'In’ L„ JL 

fnmlli had pwod thow da>n of troublpo mod 
Ml liilH aulTcrinj: did not mattrr much becauv the '• 

would return one dat had held up their «p , , 

the hn|>e* of Subhaa a return had a-anl«hed Jim ^ 

lemalned hiph rera-inp the mother ami daurht'r ^un^ ^ 

harp\ remembrances H such » ^ , 

a^ln in Glmn (SiriU-r!ind» for a few houn. with ihr UXr L r* 

Hiandra Bov in IPif* 
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When I left Vienna for Binissels, I wrote to Sardar Patel 
of all that I had seen I wrote that everything appeared to me so' natural 
that I had not to search for the truth of the marriage' All that was 
destined had happened and that left Subhas, a great lover, a greater 
patriot, and a real ‘thygi’ I requested Sardar Patel to place my letter 
before Bapu if he considered fit On reaching home I met Sardar Patel and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni at Delhi m November 1947 and showed to 
them all the photographs etc that I had brought from Vienna 

Subhas was a transcendent peisonality He was towering physically, 
tike his guru Swami Vivekananda, tall, well-built, superb, magnetic 
He could stand out in a million As he entered the Congress pandal or 
any mass meeting, all eyes tuni towards him His eyes were sparkling 
stars, his forehead was that of a great thinker his jaws were those 
of a determined fighter Intellectually, he was a giant among men 
He despised everything nairow, selfish, unclean His vision extended 
Car beyond the boundaries of India, for he loved the human race, and 
his fight for the fieedom of India was only a pait of the struggle for 
the fieedom of humanity Morally, modern India, has yet to produce 
his superior He had unbounded courage, will-power, and tenacity 
From the time he landed in India m 1921 aftei lesignmg from the ICS, 
he had no rest, no peace Eleven times he went to jail, for long periods 
he used to be ill, but nothing daunted him, and all the time he was 
not only fighting the British, but also those of his own countrymen who 
sought the path of safety For all this long and teriible suffering, tnals 
and tribulations the only reward he got m this world was the 
presidentship of the Haripura Congiess But he sought neither reward 
nor recognition He hved and died so that India may be great 
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SPEECHES 


Out of the abunckince of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. 

— Mathew XII 34. 




CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


Netaji presented the hioad outlines of a plan for a constructive i evolution foi 
the fiist t.me m the following speech at the Maharashtra Political Conference held 
at Poona m Mag 1928 He made it clear then that he stood for a Sovereign 
Democra^fc Republic He later opposed the resolution on Daminion Status sponsored 
at the Calcutta Congicss held in December 1928, and declared stand foi 

independence not m the distant future but as our immediate objective” 


TT IS sometimes urged by foreigners that the new awakening m India 
IS entirely an exotic product inspired by alien ideals and methods 
This IS by no means true I do not for one moment dispute that the 
impact of the West has helped to rouse us from our intellectual and 
moral torpor That impact has restored self-consciousness to our people, 
but the movement that has resulted therefrom is a genuine swadeshi 
movement India has long passed through the traditional period of 
blind imitation — of reflex action, if you put it m jisychological language 
She has recovered her soul and is now busy reconstructing her national 
ideals 

I agree that civilization, like individuals, grow and die m a cyclic 
fashion, and that each civilization has a certain span of life vouchsafed 
to it I also agree that under certain conditions, it is possible for a 
particular civilization to be reborn after it has spent itself When this 
rebirth is to take place the vital impetus — the “elan vital” — comes not 
from without but within In this manner has Indian civihzation been 
leborn over and oyer again at the end of each cycle, and that is why 
India, m spite of Her hoary antiquity, is still young and fresh 

The charge has often been levelled agamst us that since democracy 
IS no accidental institution, India by accepting democratic or semi- 
democratic institutions is being westernised Some European writers 
go so far as to say that democracy is unsmtea to the oriental 
temperament, and political advancement m India should not, therefore, 
be made in that direction Ignorance and effronteiy could not go further 
Democracy is by no means' a Western mstitution, it is a human 
institution Wherever man has attempted to evolve political institutions, 
he has hit upon this wonderful institution — democracy The past history 
of India IS replete with democratic institutions. 


LIFE & WORK OF NETAJI SUBHAfi CHANOFLV BOSE 


I think it Ib necessary at this stage to warn my countrvmcn and 
my young friends in partictilar, aboot the attack that Is being made on 
nationalism from more than one quarter 

PVom the point of view of cultural internationalism nationalism is 
sometimes assailed as narrow selfish and aggrcssi\e It is also regarded 
as a hindrance to the promotion of intemationlism in the domain of 
culture My reply to the charge Is that Indian nationalism is neither 
narrow nor selfish nor aggressive. It is inspired by the highest fdial 
of the human race vjs. Satyam, (the truth) Shivam (the good) 
Sunderam (the beautiful) Ndtionallam in India has instilled into us 
truthfulness honesty manliness and the spirit of service and sacrificv 
What is more, It has roused the crcatlw faculties ^\hich for centuries 
had been lying dormant In our people and as a result we arc c.xpcricndng 
a renaissance in the domain of Indian art 

Mass consciousness has been roused in India — thanks trt the 
extensive and intensive propaganda undertaken during llu non-co* 
operation rao\emcnt, and the mass moiTmcnt cannot jKw^lblj lx 
checked now The only question Is along what lines this man’ 
consciousness should manifest itself’ If the Ongress nt^glccts the 
masses it is inevitable that sectional — and If I nia> 5a> so anti national- 
movements will come into existence and class war appear cwn before 
we have achieved our political emancipation It would be dlMslrtmn 
in tho highest degree if no wore to launch class tvtif u)j)1c wt air nil 
bed fellows In slavery in order that v>c ma> afford amiivjmcnt to the 
common cncraj 

On the question of our national goal I stand for on Ind<|xndint 
Federal Republic, India cannot be content with colonial Stlf OovTmnnnt 
or Dominion Home Rule Why must we remain within tlir Ihiliih 
Empire’ India is rich in resources human ond material has 

outgrtmn the infancy which forclgem hn\‘c been Ihrustinc ujKm Ikt 
and can not onlj take care of herself but can function ax an indr^K* 
unit 


The uflual argument that India without the help of Ibilaln cann t 
defend henwlf is puerile It is the Indian arm>— much rrtoie Dim llw* 
British nrm\ — which Is defending IntJIn Jn-fh\ If India U ^trof1K 
enough to fight the Imltlri of Inglnnd outride our U rdfi« vi 
in Tibet Cliinn McHopotamla Penun nml Mnnuem-^hr h 

certninlv strong enough to defend h^'nwU fmm forrikO o 

Morco\Tr once India i« able to free hetrelf the haianrf i f f mer m 
the worid will sa\c India as it has luxrd Cliina 


Wldlc striiing to attain Ilbert> we Uw to mile all inj , e 
\ou cannot Introduce llglit into n room an f eri'^^t at the 
Bomc jKirtlon of It to remain <Urk lanm* er- D h \ hthaJ 

democracy and enden\-our at the »amr time tf* rnn t dt^i fat: a! 'r 

of the societ\ No my friend* WX »•* nm 
political dinnocnits and m-»cia! ctim^rvathv^ 


I IilJrjJ Imtilutt ri ffi' 



CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


out of the social life of the people and are shaped by their social ideas 
and ideals. If \vc want to make India ically gieat we must build up a 
political demociacy on the pedestal of a demociatic society Privileges 
based on birth, caste or cieed should go and equal opportunities should 
be till own 0]Den to all in espective of caste, creed or I’ehgion The status 
of woman should also be raised and woman should also be trained to 
take largei and a more intelligent mteicst m public affairs 

Regarding our communal pioblem while I do not condemn any 
patch-up woik that may be necessary I would urge the neccessity of 
discovering a deeper icmedy It is necessaiy foi the diffeieiit religious 
gioiqis to be acquainted with the tiaditions, ideals and history of one 
anotlier CulUnal intimacy will then pave the way to communal harmony 
The fundamental basis of political unity between diffeient communities 
lies 111 cultuial rapprochement, and as things stand to-day the diffeient 
communities inhabiting India aic too exclusive 

In order to facilitate cultuial rappiochement a dose of secular 
and scienlific tiainiiig is necessaiy Fanaticism is the gieotcst thorn 
’ in the patli of cultuial intimacy, and there is no belter remedy for 
fanaticism than secular and scientific education This soit of education 
IS useful for another reason It helps to louse our "economic” 
consciousness The dawn of "economic” consciousness spells the death 
of fanaticism Theie is much moie m common between a Hindu peasant 
and a Muslim peasant than between a Muslim peasant and a Muslim 
zamindar The masses have only got to be educated wheiein then 
economic inteiests he, and once they uiidei stand that, they will no longer 
consent to be pawns in communal feuds By woikmg from the cultural, 
educational and economic side, we can giadually imdeinunc fanaticism 
and thereby lendei possible the growth of healthy nationahsm in this 
countiy 

One of the most hopeful signs of the tune is the awakening among 
youth of this country The movement has spiead fi om one end of the 
coiuitiy to the other, and has atti acted not only young men but young 
women as well The youth has become self-conscious , it has been 
mspiied by an ideal and is anxious to follow the call of its mner nature 
and fulfil its destiny 

The movement is the spontaneous self-expression of the 
national soul and on the course of this movement depends the nation’s 
future weal OUr duty, therefore, is not to attempt to crush this new- 
born spiiit but to lend it our support and gmdance 

I would implore you to assist m the awakemng of youth and in the 
organisation of the youth movement Self-conscious youth wiU not 
only dream, but will also act, will not only destroy, but will also build 
It will succeed where even you may fail , it will create a new India — and 
a free India — out of the failures, trials and experience of the past 
And, if we are to nd India once for all of all the canker of communahsm 
and fanaticism, we have to begin work among our youth 
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There is another aspect of our movement which has been somewhat 
neglected in this country vi2^ the women s movement It is impossible 
for one-half of the nation to win liberty without the acti\T sjmpalhj 
and support of the other half There arc various non political 
organisations among our women but I \’enture to think that there is 
room for a country wide political organisation among thcm> It ehohld 
be the primary object of these organisations which will be run b> women 
alone to carry on political propaganda among their sex and to help the 
work of the Indian National Congress 

Our benign rulers and our self appointed advisers are in the habit 
of lectunng day after day on our unfitness for Swaraj Some saj that 
wo must have more education before wo can hope to be free others 
maintain that social reform should precede political reform stDI others 
urge that without industrial development India cannot be fit for Swaraj 
None of these statements is true Indeed it would be far more true to 
say that without political freedom — ie without the power to shape our 
own destiny — we cannot have cither compulsory free education or social 
reform or industrial advancement. 

If you demand education for your people as Gokhalc din long ago 
the pica la put forward by Government that there Is no money If you 
introduce social legislation you find Miss May 00 cousins on this side of 
tJic Atlantic arrayed against you and on (he aide of social <?/e-hards 
^^^len y^u arc working yourself to death to bring about the economic 
and industrial regeneration of India you find to y*our Infinite regret that 
vour Imperial Banks your railw'ays and \our Stores Departments are 
least inclined to help your national enterprise I have no doubt that Swaraj 
and Swaraj nlono Is the sovereign remedy for all our Ills And the only 
criterion of our fitness for SwTiraj la the will to be free 

IIow to rouse the national will within the shortcut pofslble i*eri(v! 

IS then the problem before us and our policies and programmes hivv 
to be drawn up to this end The bureaucracy has cnlrenrhrd It/telf in 
this country by erecting a network of organisations and Imtltullops 
and by appointing a hierarchv of officials to run them inilltulior^ 

an, the seats of bureaucratic power and through them the burraucraej 
lias a gnp on the very hcait of the people We have to >.torm ther-* 
citadels of jww'cr and for that purpose we have to srt ui» paralVI 
Institutions Tlic^ (mrallcl organisations are our C* n/.TrSB orr*r< 
Tlic CongrcHM offices arc the forts where we have to rntfrnr'i jrur^Ur< 
and wlancc wt have to stir out every day in ortler t» rail tl^ 
burvaurnitlc dtndcis Congres-i OimmltteeB are our army 4P^I I in 
of campaign however skilfully devised can sufrenl unfrti irr / iir 4 
streng cffidenl and dUdpJlnrd nrmv at **ur comman^f 

Our inimt-dialr to*ik nmnn^ ot! rr thing# t“ rrake ti-r t > l 
the Simon CjmmtMlon comj Idc ard cffcdlvT Wc tale r ■ *f l to 





CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


the sacred and inviolable rights of men — and the principle of self- 
determination We maintain that it is for India to frame her own 
constitution according to her needs and it is for the British to accept it 
m toto The Secretary of State for India has in a fit of pompous pride 
challenged India to produce an agreed constitution If there is a spark 
of honour and self-respect left m us, we should take up the gauntlet and 
give a fitting reply by producing a cohstitution 

I shall not tire you with any details of the constitution that should 
be drafted I shall leave that task to our constitution framers and 
shaU content myself with referrmg to three cardinal pomts These 

three points are as follows — 

' 

1 The constitution should guarantee national sovereignty i e , 
the sovereignty of the people What we want is Government of the 
people 

2 The constitution should be prefaced by a Declaration of Rights 
which will guarantee us elementary rights of citizenship Without a 
Declaration of Rights, a constitution is not worth the paper it is written on 
Repressive laws, and ordmances should be unknown in a free India 

3 There should be a system of joint electorate As a temporary 
arrangement, there may be reservation of seats if found necessary 
But we should by all means msist on a joint electorate Nationalism 
and separate electorates are self-contradictory Separate electorates are 
wrong m principle, and it is futile to attempt to build up a nation on a 
bad principle 

In order to enforce our national demand, it is necessary to take 
such steps as he in our power — because mere appeal to the sweet 
reasonableness of Britishers will be of no avail Weak and miarmed 
though we are, Providence has in His mercy given us a weapon which 
we can use with great eifect This weapon is economic boycott, i e , 
boycott of British goods 

It is also necessary that while the political fight is going on some 
of us should take up the work of village reorgamsation Li a vast 
country like ours — ^with so many departments m our national life theie 
is room for variety of talent and scope for diversity of temperament 

Friends' We have reached a most critical stage in our nation’s 
history and it behoves us to umte all our force and make a bold stand 
against the powers that be Let us all stand shoulder to shoulder and 
say with one heart and with one voice, that our motto is as Teniij^son 
said through Ulleyses — “To strive, to seek, to find and not to 3 neld ” 
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PHILOSOPm^ OF ACTION 


Suhhaa tca» alioaua the Ideal of the yculh of India Ur frit at hr r at > oKf* 
raniM and eonfenucaa tie teoa / hoioh for hia foTihriohtnrua and Ik ^r/wcr^ 
given beloto delivered at *hc AU Ind*a loHfft Confrrmcr Ju CaJmtta hi C-ri (mm 
day 19t8 he caTa upon tndaa yonth to pnrattc thr phOcnophy of d rfnmfr Mron 
On ayamat taolatlon and other icorldtinma 


I P we lake a bird *-eye view of the march of world c\cnU there Is ont 
-*• outatandlng phenomenon which greets us In e\er> land and that l« 
the renaissance of youth From north to south from ea'ft to west 
wherever we may happen to glance the \outh Mo^cmont lias become a 
reality It is necessary for us to be clear in our own minus a hat the 
characteriflUcs of the Youth Movement are what ore Its main spnnp* 
and its ultimate objectives 


Any association of joung men or women does not d(*orvT the 
designation of j^DUth association A social service Kaguc oi a farnlm 
relief soclctj is not neceflsarilj a youth assoemtion A vouth asnorlallon 
is characterised by a feeling of dimatisfaetjon with pnrvrl onhr of 
things the desire for a bolter order accompanied by a v islnn of that c*nl«rr 
\outh movements are not reformist in outlook but revdutlotury 
locllng of reatlcsancss— of impatience with the prc.Hmt urdf^r— -mu’*! 
come into existence before any \outh MovTmcnl cm stmt IcrT^mallv 

I do not consider the oulh Movement of to-day to be a twvnti»-th ctmlury 
phenomenon or nn accidental phenomenon This b true < f rv'i ry 

of cvvry clime From the time of Crates and IlmUha men havr n 
inspired bv vision of a better world nnd umhr tliat In hur 

endcavoured to reconstruct society Tlie ^oulh yiuven^ntb ‘i" *h* 
mo<lcrn ape are charactctiwl by n similar vi'i »n and a sindlvr en ft 
W’hcrevcr the older generation of leaden* have fttilrt! yanjih t ** tilm 
upon itself the reai>onslbility of rveonatrurtin^: kI t> rw'hr- 

II on lowanls a nobler slate of rxbtmec 


FvTn in Ihli land of Inlus^trrs the awalenlnc cr 
^hevr that It b an awakening from within an I t a 

a thcpnrf'^'^ The youths of Indu ore n 1 t-'rr rT<Tt ».)it 


t In- t 
trtr-f-i 
t t 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION 


over all responsibility to their elders and sitting down with folded hands 
or following like dumb-driveri cattle. They have realised that it is for them' 
to cieate a new India, fiee, great and powerful They have accepted the 
responsibility, they have prepared themselves for the consequences and 
they are now busy schooling themselves for the great task that awaits 
them 

As I look lound me to-day, I am struck by two movements or two 
schools of thought about which it is my duty to speak out openly and 
feailessly I am referring to the two schools of thought which have, 
their respective centres at Sabarmati and Pondicherry I am not 
consideimg the fundamental philosophy underlying those two schools of 
thought This IS not the time for metaphysical speculation I shall 
talk to you to-day as a pragmatist, as one who will judge the intrinsic 
value of a school of thought not from a metaphysical point of view, 
but from the experience of its actual effects and consequences 

The actual effect of the propaganda carried on by the SabaiTflati 
school of thought is to cieate the impression that modermsm is bad, 
large-scale production is an evil, that wants should not be increased, 
and standard of living should not be raised, that we must endeavour to 
go back to the days of the bullock cart, and that tlie soul is so important 
that physical cultuie and militaiy traimng can well be ignored 

The actual effect of the propaganda carried on by the Pondicherry 
school of thought is to create the impression that there is notlung 
higher or nobler than peaceful contemplation, that Yoga means 
Pranayama and Dhyana, that while action may be tolerated as good, 
this particular brand of Yoga is something higher and better This 
propaganda has led many a man to forget that spiritual progress under 
the present-day conditions is possible only by ceaseless and unselfish 
action, that the best way to conquer nature is to fight her, and it is 
wealmess to' seek refuge in contemplation when we are hemmed in on 
all sides by dangers and difficulties 

It IS the passivism, not philosophic but actual, mculcated by these 
schools of thought agamst which I protest In this holy land of ours. 
Ashrams are not new institutions and ascetics and Yogis are not novel 
phenomena They have held and they will continue to hold an honoured 
place in society But it is not their lead that we shaU have to follow 
if we are to create a new India, at once free, happy and great 

Friends, you will pardon me if in a fit of outspokenness I have trod 
on ypur sentiments As I have just said, I do not for one moment 
consider the fundamental philosophy underlymg the two schools of 
thought but its actual consequences from a pragmatic point of view 
In India we want to-day a philosophy of activism We must be inspired 
by robust optimism We have to hve m the present and to adapt 
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ourselves to modem condibons. We can no longer li\'e In an isolated 
comer of the world When India is free she will ha\*e to fight her 
modem enemies with modem methods, both In the economic and In 
the political spheres The days of the bullock cart are gone and gone 
for ever Fr^ India must prepare herself for any eventualltj ns long 
as the whole world does not accept wholeheartcdlj the pohc> of 
disarmament. 

I am not one of those who in their zeal for modernism forget the glories 
of the past We must take our stand on our past India lias a culture 
of her own which she must continue to dewlop along her own distinctive 
channels. In philosophy literature art science we ha\c something non 
to give to the world which the worid eageriy an-alts. In a word u*c must 
arrive at synthesis. Some of our best thinkers and workers arc fllread\ 
engaged In this important task Wc must resist the cry of “Back to the 
Vedas on the one side and on the other the m'^ninglrss enue for 
fashion and change of modem Europe 
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CLARION CALL TO INDIAN YOUTH 


‘ Fal-ic sia)ula}d’i, Indc-houml customs and age-long restuchons must bp pulled 
donn and a new order must giadnallg come utto existence'’ So sant Snbhas Bo^c 
tn liui prcsidrnti'tl speech at the fnst Ccntial Provinces Youth Confeirnep held at 
Nagpm on S''>th Novembn 1029 The speech constitutes a clarion call to the youth 
of the count IV to hie ah down cvciy bariici , social, political, economic and 
religious, which hampcis ficedom in the fullest sense of the word 


rr^HERE are people in this countiy, and some of them eminent in 
public life, who look upon the Yonth Movement of to-day with 
some degree of disfavour Theie are other people, who do not realise 
the inner meaning of the Youth Movement, but have joined it probably 
out of a feeling that a movement should not be allowed to grow m which 
they do not play some part From the dawn of the present renaissance 
in India up till to-day, several movements and thought-currents have 
appeared one after another That in addition to these movements 
another should come into existence m the shape of the Youth Movement, 
is m itself a sufficient proof that such phenomenon was called for 
There is certainly some fundamental craving m the soul of the individual 
and of the nation to satisfy which the Youth Movement had come into 
existence to be carried What is that fundamental craving*? It is the 
desire for freedom and self-fulffiment 

The country needs to-day a movement which will vouchsafe to the 
individual and to the nation complete emancipation from bondage of 
every kmd as well as the fullest power of self-fulffiment and self- 
expression The Youth Movement is an emblem of our dissatisfaction 
with the present order of things It stands for the revolt of Youth 
against age-long bondage, tyranny and oppression It seeks to create a 
new and better world for ourselves and for humanity by removing all 
shackles and giving the fullest scope to the creative activity of mankind 
It IS a genmne independence movement, the mainsprings of which he 
deeply embedded m human nature 

This movement has come into existence because it fulffis, or strives 
to fulfil, a crymg need of the time and the cravings of the human soul 
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If one does not realise the inner meanings and purpose of a mo\*emcnt, 
he can do nothing by merely joining it or bj capturing >outh assoclaUona, 
To my imnd any association of young men and young U'omen cannot 
deserve the name of youth association unless it has all the characteristics 
of yOuth. As I have already hinted all youth movements are 
characterised by a feeling of restolcssncss and of dissatisfaction \dth 
the existing state of things and they sock to usher In a better order 
They stand for freedom from bondage and for revolt against custom 
and authority where custom and authority militate a^UiBt the promptings 
of human conscience Their motto Is self^indcnce and self reliance— 
as against blind homage and unquestioning obe<llence to our elders. 

The purpose of the louth Movement is to re-create our whole life 
and to breathe into It the inspiration of a now ideal It is this Ideal 
which will giTO a new meaning to life That ideal is full allround 
freedom and complete self fulfilment. Freedom and self fulfilment arc 
intimately and Inseparablj connected Without freedom stlf fulfilment 
IS not possible and freedom has value because it leads to self fulfilment 


The Youth Movement is in lln scojie co-extenal\e with life Itself 
It therefore followra that the \outh Movement will havT? ns man> 
deiiartments as there arc aspects in our life If we are to rejuvenate 
the body wo shall need sports athletics and gymnastics If we arc to 
emancipate and ro-oducate the mind wo shall need a new lltrratun a 
higher and better ty^po of education and a healthv conception of moralilv 
If wo arc to rejuvenate society wo shall have to do oway ruthK'twly 
with hide-bound Ideals and customs and substitute new and healthy ones 
instead. Further we shall have to revalue the existing social and moral 
values in the light of the ideal of the ago and In all probability wt shall 
have to introduce a new scale of vulues which will govern the society 
of the future 


In striking out a new line of thought and action It Ls hut nalursl 
that we should run up ngalust existing ideas and vr<te<! Intcrrsts ^d 
against the powers that But ue rhould not be afraid of that The 
progress of the \outh Movx?mcnt will have to U cfTt'ctrU in Ihi* 
of opiwsltion and In the face of numerous obstacles Oceaslnns will 
arise when wc shall be hemmed In from nil sides and it mil oj'p^ar as 
If we stand by ourscU'ca cut off from lh« rest of the world In *urn 
crisis wo should remember the pregnant words of that great ‘ 

who in (he face of imminent danger critnl out Iriumj hanlly — ‘On*' min 
can save Ireland Just as one mon ixslrsmnl the Worl T As tn 
of the \oulh Movement the mnrrr'nl you api 1\ tie prinrif irmt 
to cverv wulk of life you at oner- ert'ato mrmk-* on all * 

the vested interrsts affected hv ys ur propagantb miv romb f r 
purpose of crushing you. It l< t^sy In hght rvm a f. fmuvl <• re j 
on one front but it b dimcult li» h^hl y *0 cxrty 
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lOUld, 

simuUancouslv The rank and file of the Youth Movement sli^rhom 
thcicfoie, be pi opal ed to face enemies moie formidable than those v 
the iinhlical woikoi-s may bnve to cncoiintei 

lould 

Thcic IS anolhoi dinienllv winch we in the Youth Movement statical 
anticipate, and aqfainst which wo should be forewarned In a pol^\vd<5 
movement oi in a laboni movement you will have to handle large crcpjay 
in 01 del to jncsorve youi contiol over them You may have to ^|ves 
to the gallei y on cei tain occasions You may also have to bring yoursq^eep 
down to the level of the masses on certain occasions in order to Ither 
up voui communion with them In the Youtii Movement, on the Ojpen 
hand, you will have to say gondb\c to love of popularity — if you hai the 
to possess that feeling On occasions you will have to take a of 
lesponsibihty of ci eating imblic opinion or of stemming the tidi^our 
popular feeling If you wish to solve the fundamental problems of Vies 
national life, you will have to look miles ahead of your contemporajngs 
The mass mind is often unable to cut itself off fiom piesent day mooiijivin 
and visuah 7 c the futuie It is not impiobable that the mass mind ust 
lefuse to accept your presciiption On such an occasion you ir of 
summon couiage to stand out alone and unfiiended, in the prescnccies 
the cioss as it weie, and fight the rest of the woild One who desl,nu' 
to swim with the tide of popular appiobation on all occasions may becd ti^ 
the heio of the houi — but he cannot live in histoiy, theiefoie, of 
piepaied for any amount of misundei standing and for any degiee to 
peisecution Foi the most unselfish actions we should be prepared -ed 
get abuse and vilification, from our closest friends we should be piepai 
for imw’^ari anted hostilit}^ 

But human nature is at bottom divine The day of misundei standiive 
abuse and persecution, however long it may be, will, theiefoie, hajgt 
its end Even if we have to meet death for the sake of our smcercjs 
convictions, we shall through death attain immortality Let lul 
therefore, be ready for any emeigency The rose is thrice beautil^d 
because of its thorns and so is human life Would not life be stale ai 
insipid without saciifice, suffering and pei'secution ’ 

il, 

Broadly speaking the Youth Movement has five aspects viz , politic^t 
social, economic, physical and cultural The aim of the movemeia 
IS a two-fold one — to break the five-fold bondage of the past, and as id 
result of this emancipation to give an impetus to self-fulfilment ai\d 
self-expression The movement is, therefore, both destructive aiii 
creative in character Without destruction you cannot have creatioig 
That is why ever3rwhere m nature we find destruction and creation goinis 
on side by side If you think that destruction is bad and construction 
possible without destniction, we shall be sadly mistaken So also shad 
we be if we legard destruction to be an end m itself The growth an<g 
expansion of the freedom movement m any sphere of hfe mean 
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destruction and sometimes ruthless destruction. There can be no 
compromise with untruth hypocrisy bondage and inequality Uc shaU 
have to strike and strike hard if we have to break these shackles and wo 
should not falter or look back when our only dutj is to march ahead. 

If there is life within us — if we are not mere clods of claj untrouhicd 
by a spark — destruction wffl unfalllngiy be accompanied b> crcativT 
activity Many of the movements that we witness to-daj In India and 
abroad are reformist in character The movements touch the fringe of 
our life without radically transfoniiing it But wo want no reform— but 
radical transformation The whole of ofur life— both indiridual and 
collective — has to be recreated- In order to fulfil this rejurenation. we 
want a new conception of freedom to inspire us. Freedom has had a 
varying connotation in different ages and in different dimes. In fact 
In our own country as elsewhere there has been an m-olutlon of the 
conception of freedom. Today freedom has come to mean complete all 
round emancipation. At least that is the interpretation which appeds 
to the youths We can no longer be content with a half wn> house 
We want the fullest dose of freedom and we want It in crerj sphere of 
life. If we love freedom and love it for its own sake we cannot po^iblj 
(derate bondage or Inequality of an> sort WTiclhcr in the political or 
in the economic* or In the social sphere — we must be prcparco for a full 
application of the principle of freedom E%*cr> human being— man or 
woman — is bom equal and he or she shall hare equal opportunities of 
development That should be our dictum. This « a principle i^hleh is 
easj to utter but difficult to act upon In dew of the enormous dlfTicuUles 
wc shall have to encounter in giving effect to It 


Our ideal Is on cxccedlngl> ambitious one — probibi> the mort 
ambitious one that one can concclv'c \\c want to Imnsform our whdr 
life and to create a new world and better worid for ounuIvTn and for 
humanity In order to achieve this wc must rouse nil the bml that U 
in us It Is the magic touch of freedom which alone can awikrn our 
dormant faculties and galvanise us Into ceaseless acii\it> How ran wr 
rouse this desire for freedom In ourBcIvca firstl) and then in our counli> 
men is our first and foremost problem ^^c must feel lhrsllnr*e( slivrry 
the pangs of bondage — If we arc to cry ^^1 freetlom from the I 
of our heart UTien this feeling becomes acute wt phall rrali-K* thit 
life withoDt freedom is not worth living and as thU 
a time will come when «»ur whole soul will t»e coasumrd with the I nr>r< 
for liberty 


It 1* at thla sUEf that «n Uwm.- mli. f r i^rjfl irr 

•he Eoapel of fmalnm A« fnvilom tnloairat-^l nvn ar 1 »' ■' 
ahotJd Ihon Ro from .Iwr to i!o..r fn'm .“‘‘^,7 ''’"t 'lU 

to rit> to i.rrarh thr rolt of fiwl, m I't-r> wall- <n tr «i-T f -t 
btrath of life a* o trauH of thu rmi afar t n »a<J rfri 
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Will begin The body politie, the economic order and the social older 
will be sliuxjd by a new impulse and a new ideal — namely the ideal of 
ficedom and equality False standaids, Indc-boimd customs and age- 
long icstnctions must be pulled down, and a new order must gradually 
come into cxistcnee. If we sueeecd in bnnging into existence this new 
oidei, based on libeily, equality and fraternity, we shall solve not meiely 
a national pioblem, but also a woild pioblcm 

India IS an epitome of the woild India's pioblcms are woild- 
pioblems in miniatuic The solution of India’s problems is, therefoie, 
a solution of woild pioblcms India lives to-day in spite of untold 
sufTeiing and misciy and in spite of numeious invasions — because she 
has a mission to fulfil India has to save heisclf because by saving 
hei-self she will save the world India has to attain ficedom because a 
fice India will be able to make suitable contribution to the culture 
and cmhzation of the woild The world is anxiously awaiting India’s gift 
Without that, the woild will be all the poorei 
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Nclajlt services to the nation icon the hiphnt rretuTnitHm in 

iCfis elected President oj the Conorrss Scarin rtr,hl years had eiapsr.\ t\ 

i»na» struqgle teas cnllcd off Congress mfiiUfrir* koif rotnf (nto povrr Im prm 

nncca axrf ihi^r performance had further strengthened the faith of the peojdr (h Dt 
f ougrctis In the intcnatiOHOl field tcor-clonds trrrc path ring oi-r F-mp'- 
The tcorJd iras tcntchng irlfft anxiety the rfeap^mfr efforts of Ih 3pon H 
to drfent fascism Ih hts presidential address Srtaft exhorted CnnprTnnirn tn elnyr 
vp their ranks to prepare for the struggle ahead 


vy/’HEN \ve take a bird&^>c\iow of the entire panomnm of human 
’ ' hlatory the firet thing that stnkcs \in is the riite nnd fnll of emplrrs 
In the East as well as In the ^^est, empires hft\T? ln\Tirmbl gone tiiinugh 
n process of expansion and after reaching the rrnlth of prosperilx havt* 
gradually shrunk Into insIgniHcancc and sometimes denth Ttie nntish 
Empire is o hjbrid phenomenon in politics It is n jxrulbr cnmblnallon 
of 8 clfgo\cmjng countries ]iarUail> self po\Tmlng de|Kml«nrlMi util 
nutocraticallj ffoivmcd colonicv ContfUtution^) dtiirr cm) honun 
ingenuity mnj bolster up tills combination for a nbilc Iml n )t fur evrr 
If the internal incongruities are not remo\i‘d in goo<l timf tht-n qinl« 
apart from external preasure the empire is sun to lir^*ak down uu l«*r 
Its o\N'n strain But enn llie British F^mpirr tran^forn it/'i'lf Into a 
federation of free nations with one bold sweep'* It b for th*- BriH h 
jreoplo to answer this question 

It is n well knowTi truism that <\irv rmirirr b Im eil < o tlir p !.«■> 
of dlxidc and rule But 1 doubt if an> empire in tiie wurf f j / 

tills polic\ so skilfulh BjTdrmatlcallv nnd rulhlml\ 41 1 nji lUiuW 
In ncconlance with this |*ohr> before |s?wer wns hantfnf i*\ r tf It 
Irish peojilc Ulster was separated from the r<*l «f Irrfthf 
befori on\ jwnser Is lianded over to llie I4I— tint r'’ tl^ Jr>r-* wil t*' 
separated rr«>m the Arabs An inlerra! i utm n 1 ir 1 1 » 

to ijcutrallv' the transferenee of |wnrer Tie* j nnr i* i ' j 

np|>ears In a dlffemt form in Ibe new Ini an ( n 

The l»ollr> of diridr srvi nilc th ugh tt has t*» < ‘ » 

is bj no mean.* an unmlxrtl tj'n-dng (ir tte tu p* | a r ( ^ 
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of fact, it creates new problems and new embarrassments Great 
Britain seems to be caught in the meshes of her own pohtical dualism 
resulting from her policy of divide and rule Will she please the Muslim 
or the Hindu m India’ Will she favour the Arab or the Jew in Palestine 
— the Arab or the Kuid in Iraq’ Will she side with the King or the 
Wafd in Egypt’ The same dualism is wsible outside the Empiie 
The contradictions and inconsistencies m Bntish foreign policy are the 
direct outcome of the heterogenous composition of her Empire 

The only means whereby Great Britain can tree herself from such 
contradictions and inconsistencies, is by transforming the Empire into 
a fedeiation of free nations If she could do that, she would be performing 
a miracle m history But if she fails, she must reconcile herself to the 
gradual dismemberment of a vast empire where the sun is supposed not 
to set Let the lesson of the Austro-Hungarian Empire be not lost on 
the British people 

Ouis IS a vast countiy with a population of 350 millions Our 
vastness in area and in population can be a source of strength 
if we can only stand muted and boldly face our rulers From the 
standpoint of Indian unity the first thing to remembei is that the division 
between British India and the Indian States is an entirely aitificial one 
India IS one and the hopes and aspiiations of the people of British India 
and of the Indian States are identical Our goal is that of an Independent 
India and m my view that goal can 'be attained only through a Federal 
Republic in which the States will be wiUmg partners The Congress has, 
time and again, offered its sympathy and moial support to the movement 
earned on by the state sub 3 ects for the establishment of demociatic 
Government in what is known as Indian India It may be that at this 
moment our hands are so full that the Congress is not in a position to do 
more for our compatiiots m the States But even to-day there is nothing 
to prevent individual Congressmen from actively espousing the cause of 
the States’ subjects and participating in their struggle Theie are 
people in the Congress like myself who would like to see the Congress 
participating more actively in the movement of the States’ subjects 
I personally hope that in the near futme it will be possible fox the Indian 
National Congress to take a forward step and offei a helping hand to 
our fellow fighteis m the States 

Talking of Indian miity, the next thing that stiikes us is the problem 
of the minoiities The Congress has, fiom time to time, declared its 
policy on this question The time is oppoituiie for lenewmg oui effoits 
for the final solution of this problem I believe I am voicing the feelings 
of all Congressmen when I say that we aie eager to do our veiy best 
to aiiive at an agreed solution consistent with the fundamental i^imciples 
of nationalism Only by emphasising our common interests, economic 
and pohtical, can we cut across commmial divisions and dissensions 
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A policy of live and let live In matters reJigioos and an underatandine in 
matters economic and political should be our objecti\*e Though the 
Muslim problem looms large whenever we think of the question of the 
minorities and though we are anxious to settle this problem finall> I 
must say that the Congress is equally desirous of doing justice to other 
minorities and especially the so-called Depressed Classes whose number 
18 a large one. I should put It to the membora of the minority communities 
in India to consider dispassionately if they have anything to fenr when 
the Congress programme Is put Into operation. The Congress stands 
for the political and economic rights of the Indian people as a whole 
Tf it succeeds in executing its programme the minorit> communities 
would be benefited as much as any other section of the Indian population 
Moreover if after the capture of political povr*cr national rceoistructlon 
takes place on socialistic line^ — as I have no doubt it — It is the 
have nots who will benefit at the expense of the ho\*cs and the Indian 
masses have to be classified among the haxtsnola There remains but 
one question which ma> be a source of anxicl> to the minorities 
religion and that aspect of culture that is based on religion On thLi 
question the Congress policy is one of complete non Interference in imltcm 
of conscience religion and culture as w*olI ns of cullumi nutononi\ for 
the different linguistic areas The Muslims liavc therefore nothing to 
fear in the event of India winning her freedom— on (he confnry (he> hue 
everything to gain So far as the rellgiouB and social disabnitles of the 
so-called Dcpn»flod Gosses arc conccmcd It is well known that during 
the last 17 years the Congress has left no stone unturned In the efTort to 
icmovc them and I ha\c no doubt that the da\ is not far off when such 
disabilities ivill be things of the past 


I shall now proceed to consider the mcthml which the CongrtA-i 
should pursue in the jeors to come as well as its lotr In the natlrvti^l 
struggle 1 bcIlc\T more than c\*cr that the mcthwl should b« 't.-xiyagolia 
or non \ iolent non-co-opcrallon In the widest scnsi of tlw* Irrm Intlu hn^ 
cirii disobedience It would not be corn*ct to call our mriho*! 
resistance Sat>'agrnha as I understand iu is not mpi‘l> 
resbitancc but actlwi resistance as well though that Bctlcit> • f • 

non\lolcnt character It Is nec««ar> to remind our countr>mtn thxt 
SfttjTigraha or non riolenl non-co-operallon ma> have to b«* rev lo 
again The acceptance of omce In the provirenr as an 
measure should not lead us to think that our futui** I* t i*' 

confined within the limits of strict ci.nstit«llr>nah-m Ttt-rf 
possibllltj that a determine*! to the forclt c Inau-ufntf'o tf 

federation ma\ land us In another big campaign of civu di-% 


In our struggle for Imleprr Jetirr nr ma> »d p mUr < ll^' 
aUcmatlvTS \\r ma> omiinue ctir fghl untU wr < u fun fr" 
and in the meanllme tWlme to anv j th»t wr ir j> i ^ 

on the marrh Ue ma> <n th^ other UtA r *n r e** iL'-X 


if 
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position while we cobtinue onr struggle for Puma Swaraj or complete 
independence Pzom the point of view of punciple, both the alternatives 
aic equally acceptable and a {'non consideiations need not woiry us 
But we should considei veiy caiefully at eveiy stage as to which 
allei native would be moie conducive to oiu national advancement 
111 either case, the ultimate stage m our piogiess will be the severance 
of the Biitish connection When that seveiance takes place and there 
IS no tiace left of British domination we shall be m a position to detenmne 
oui futuie 1 elation with Gieat Britain thiough a treaty of alliance 
voluntarily enteied into by both parties Wliat our future lelations 
with Gieat Bntani will or should be, it is too early to say That will 
depend to a large extent on the attitude of the Biitish people themselves 
On this point I have been greatly impiessed by the attitude of President 
de Valeia Like the Piesident of Eiie, I should also say that we have 
no enmity towards the British people We are fighting Great Britain 
and we want the fullest liber ty to determine our future relations with her 
But once we have real self-determination, there is no reason why we should 
not enter into the most coidial lelations with the Biibsh people 

Theie aie fi lends who think that after fieedom is won, the Congress 
Party having achieved its objective, should wither away Such a 
conception is entirely erroneous The party that wins freedom for India 
should be also the party that will put into effect the entiie programme 
of post-war reconstruction Only those who have won powei can handle 
it properly If other people are pitchforked into seats of power which 
they were not responsible for capturing, they will lack that strength, 
confidence and idealism which is indispensable for revolutionary 
leconstiuction It is this which accounts for the difference in the record 
of the Congress and non-Congress Mmistiics in the veiy narrow sphere 
of Provincial Autonomy 

No, there can be no question of the Congress Party withering away 
, after political freedom has been won On the contrary, the party will 
liave to take over power, assume responsibility for administiation and 
put through its programme of reconstruction Only then will it fulfil 
its role K it were forced to liqmdate itself, chaos would follow 
Looking at post-war Europe, we find that only in those countries has 
there been orderly and continuous progress where the party which seized 
power undertook the work of reconstruction I Imow that it will be 
argued that the continuance „ of a party m such circumstances, standing 
belund the State, will convert that state into a totalitarian one, but I 
cannot admit the charge The state will possibly become a totalitarian 
one, if there be only one party as in countries like Russia, Germany and 
Italy But there is no reason why other parties should be banned 
Moreover the party itself wiU have a democratic basis, unlike, for 
mstance, the Nazi Party which is based on the “leader principle" 
The existence of more than one party and the democratic basis of the 
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Congress Party will prevent the future Indian State becoming a 
totalitarian one. Further the democratic basis of the party will ensure 
that leaders are not thrust upon the people from abore but are elected 
from below 

Though it may be somewhat premature to gi\*e a detailed plan of 
reconstruction, we might as well consider some of the principles according 
to which our future social reconstruction should Ukc place I have no 
doubt in my mind that our chief national proWems relating to the 
eradication of poverty illiteracy and disease and to sclcntinc production 
and distribution can be effectively tackled only along soaallsUc lines. 
The very first thing which our future national government will have to 
do would be to set up a co mmissi on for drawing up a comprehensivo 
plan of reconstruction. This plan will have two parts — an immediate 
programme and a long period programme. In drawing op the first part 
the immediate objectives which will have to be kept In vlcv. will be 
threefold firstly, to prepare the country for sclf-sacriflcc sccondl> to 
unify India and thirty to gi\a scope for local and cultural aulonom> 
The second and third objectives may appear to be contradicloix but 
they arc not really so ^\^atcvcr political talent or gemus we ma> 
possess as a people will ha\*c to bo used In reconciling (hc^ (^^•o objective^. 
Wc shall have to unlfj the country so that wc may be able (o hold India 
against any foreign in\*asion, \^llc unifying the country through a 
strong Central Go\’cmmcnt tve shall ha\T to put all Iht minoritv 
communities as Vi*cll as the proWnccs at their case by nlloiving them a 
large mcamirc of autonomy in cultural as well as gowmmcnl affalm 
Special efforts will be needed to keep our people together when the Ifud 
of foreign domination Is rcmo\*ed bemuse alien rule his dem ^mllvil and 
disorganised us to a degree To promote national unll\ wc alia)! have 
to dc\*cloji our I tHotiii I ranca and a common senpt F'urtli r with 
help of such modem scientific contriwmrcs an ncjoplanes trlejhonr radio 
fdms, te!c\islon etc, wc shall haix to bnng the different |»iits of fn lu 
closer to one another and through a common educational policy wc ^hill 
ha\o to foster a common spirit among the mtlrc populati m P«> far m 
our I wQua f rancxi fs conccmcd I am fnclincd to think that the dwtinct/ n 
between Hindi and Urdu Is on arlfficlal one The most natural f/- * 
/rumu would be a mixture of the two such as Ls spAm m drily hfr H 
large portions of the country and this common Unguage ma\ U- writfrn 
in cither of the two scripts f^agri or Urdu I an awar^ llm tiK'rr air 
people in India who strongl\ favour cither of !h«* loo to 

exclusion of tho other Our poIJn however ah<mU r -t 
exdusim Ue should allow the fuHn#t latdisle !o Wr 

At the same time 1 am Inrlinfri to thirk that lh<- ult(fr*tr ih 1o*»^ r s.- 1 
the best solution wouM Iw the adopti m of a scrt| t lh»t I » g < 

into line with rest of the world I rrhif**, f r-c r ' , 

gape with horror when they hear of the a 1 ' f th'' II e* e r n ^ 

but I would beg them to conshler thU f» -n a -n- tr 
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histoiical point of view If we do that, we shall realise at once that 
theie IS nothing saciosanct in a sciipt The Nagri script, as we know it 
to-day, has passed thiough seveial phases of evolution Besides, most 
of the ma30i provinces of India have their own sciipt and there is the 
Uidu sciipt which IS used largely by the Uidu-speaking public in India 
and by both Muslims and Hindus m piovmces lilce the Punjab and Sind 
In view of such divei-sitv, the choice of a uniform script foi the whole 
of Tndia should be made m a thoioughly scientific and impartial spirit, 
flee fiom bias of every kind So fai as oui masses are concerned, since 
moie than 90 percent aie ilhtciate and are not familiar with any script, 
it will not matter to them which sciipt we mtioduce when they are 
educated The Roman sciipt will, moreover, facilitate then learning a 
European language 

With legal d to the long peiiod piogramme foi a free India, the first 
jiroblem to tackle is that of our inci easing population I do not desire to 
go into the theoietical question whcthei India is ovei -populated oi not 
I simply want to point out that wheie poveily, starvation and disease 
aie stalking the land, we cannot affoid to have oui population mounting 
up by thiity millions duiing a single decade If the population goes up 
by leaps and bounds, as it has done in the iccent past, oui plans are 
likely to fall thiough It will, theicfoie, be desnable to lesLrict oui 
population until we ai e able to feed, clothe and educate those who already 
exist 

Regal ding reconstruction, oui princijial problem will be how to 
eradicate poveity from oui country That will requiie radical reform 
of our land-system, including the aboliticn of landlordism Agricultuial 
mdebtedness will have to be liquidated and nro vision made foi cheap 
credit for the iTiral population An extension of the co-operative 
movement will be necessary for the benefit of botli producers and 
consumers Agriculture will have to be }iut on a scientific basis with a 
view to increasing the yield from the land 

To solve the economic problem, agricultural impiovement will not 
be enough A compiehensive scheme of industrial development under 
state-ownership and state-control will be indisjiensable A new industrial 
system wiU have to be built up m place of the old one, which has 
collapsed as a result of mass production abroad and alien rule at home 
However much we may dislike modern industrialism and condemn the 
evils which follow m its tram, we cannot go back to the pre-mdustnal 
eia, even if we desire to do so It is well, therefore, that we should 
leconcile ourselves to mdustiialisation and devise means to mimmise its 
evils and at the same time explore the possibilities of revising cottage 
mdustries where there is a possibility of their surviving the inevitable 
competition of factories In a comitry like India, there will be plenty 
of loom for cottage mdustnes, especially in the case of mdustries 
mcluding hand-spinmng and hand-weavmg, aUied to agriculture. 
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The state cm the advice of a Planning Commission ^ill have to 
adopt a comprehenalve scheme for gradual!} socializing our cnlin? 
agricultural and industrial system in the spheres of both production and 
appropriation Extra capital will have to be procured lor this either 
through internal or external loans or through inflation 

At this stage I should like to say something more about the role of 
the Congress Working Committee This Committee in m> judgment 
is not merely the directing brain of the national arm} of fighters for 
freedom. It is also the shadow cabinet of Independent India and it 
should function accordingly This is not an in\*ention of m} own. 
It IS the role which has been assigned to similar bodies In other countries 
that have fought for their national emandpatJon I am one of those 
who think In terms of a free India uho xdsuolise a national go\-emmcnt 
in this country within the brief span of our own life It is consequent!} 
natural for us to urge that the Working Commlllcc should foci and 
function as the shadow cabinet of a free India 

To put up an effective fight in tho hcor future It Is nccesMtA In 
put our oWn house in order The aumkcning among our masses during 
the lost few years has been so tremendous that nmv problems lia\r 
arisen concerning our party organisation Meetings attcmlod bv fift} 
thousand men and women arc not an unusual occurrence noH*a*davs 
It is sometimes found that to control such meetings and demonslntlons 
our machinery is not adequate Aporl from these jassing dcninnstmllomt 
there is the bigger problem of mobilising this phenomenal mnw rncrg> 
and enthusiasm and directing (hem along prvjvr lines Tut hair wr 
got a iiell disciplined Volunlctr Con« for thb» purp(rv* Havi ur 
got a cadre of officers for our national senirc’ Do ur pn>vnle «»} 
training for our budding leaders and for our promlslni, }“»Mmg uorki rs’ 
The ansmtrs to these questions arc too jwt»*nl t» nritl rlalnualun 
\\c ha\*c not }el prouded all these requliements nf s ni*Klern il 

part\ but It is high time that ur did A iliwli llrml lulunlrcf 

manned b\ trained ofllcers is cxceed/ngl} n/xrsAin Mori** irr rdurj tj m 
and training should be proiidcd for uur jiolillral l^rrken< !•<» th4t wr 
ma\ produce n better t}^M^ of leaders In futuri -> 

While dealing nith the quesUon of rnfnrrinj, di-^ljhrc- withm . tr 
own part} we haie to consider a problem which has !»-eo cau mi w tO 
and embarrassment to man} of us I am rrfenirj: -»u ^ IVr 

the Trade Union Congress and the Ki^n nr! tNir tr ii « 

with the Indian Natlnial Congrt^-* There arr two ijt ’rJT **1 I ' 

thought on this queslio i— tho«e who eon l^n nn\ » rgsni .*1/ ''t ft 
outside the Omgirss and tht*^ who adi'^’cnlr 
that we cannot ab* full surh orgunlsal*' n* l-v i/e i ^ r '• 
them. Thr\ exUt *« tbjrctine fart* ar 1 • rrir t 
existence and show no slgrr* of 
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manifest that there is a historical necessity behind them Co-operation 
between the Congress and tlie other two organisations could be facilitated 
if the latter deal primarily with the economic grievances of the woikers 
and peasants and treat the Congress as a common platform for all those 
who stnve for the political emancipation of their country This brings us to 
the vexed problem of the collective affiliation of workers’ and peasants’ 
organisations to the Congress Personally, I hold thei view that the 
day will come when we shall have to grant this affiliation in order to 
bring all piogressive and * anti-impenahst organisations under the 
influence and control of the Congress There will, of course, be difference 
of opinion as to- the manner and the extent to which this affiliation should 
be given and the character and stability of such orgamsations will have 
to be examined before affihation could be agreed to 

There is one problem m which I have been taking deep personal 
interest for some years and m connection with which I should like to 
make my submission — mean the question of a foreign policy for India 
and of developing international contacts I attach great importance to 
this work because I believe that m the years to come, international 
developments will favour our struggle m India But we must have a 
coriect appreciation of the world situation at every stage and should 
know how to take advantage of it The lesson of Egypt stands before 
us as an example Egypt won her Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain 
without firing a shot, simply because she knew how to take advantage 
of the Anglo-Itahan tension m the Mediterranean 

The first suggestion that I have to make is that we should not be 
influenced by the internal polities of any country or the form of its state 
We shall find m every country men and women who will sympathise with 
Indian freedom, no matter what their own political views may be 
In this matter we should take a leaf out of Soviet diplomacy Though 
Soviet Russia is a Commumst state, her diplomats have not hesitated 
to make alliances with non-socialist states and have not declmed 
sympathy or support commg from any quarter We should therefore 
aim at developmg a nucleus of men and women m every country'' who 
would feel sympathetic towards India To create and develop such a 
nucleus, propaganda through the foreign press, through Indian films 
and through art exhibitions would be helpful The Chinese, for example, 
have made themselves exceedingly popular in Europe through their art 
exhibitions Above all, personal contacts are necessary Without such 
personal contacts, it would be difficult to make India popular in other 
countries Indian students abroad could also help in this work, provided 
we m India look to their needs and reqmrements There should be closer 
contact between Indian students abroad and the Indian National 
Congiess at home If we could send out cultural and educational films 
made in India, I am sure that India and her culture would become known 
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and appreciated by people abroad. Such fllma would proie exccedincU 
useful to Indian students and Indian residents In other countries who 
at present are like our non-ofllcial ambassadors 

I should remove a misgiving which may be present in some mln.U 
Developing International contacts docs not mean Intriguing against the 
British Government. We need not go in for such intrigues and all our 
methods should be above-board The propaganda that goes on against 
India all mer the world Is to Uic cTect that India la an uncirilbnl 
country and It is inferred therefrom that the British are ncedeil In ord. r 
to civilize us As a reply we hn\c only to let the world know what we 
are and what our culture is like If ivc can do that we shall create such 
a volume of mteniational symtiathv In our farour that India s case will 
become IntsslsUble before the bar of wairld opinion. 

I should not forget to refer to the problems the dillicultics and the 
tnals which face our countrymen in dlllcrcnt parts of Asia and Africa— 
notably in Zanzibar Kenya South Africa Malajai and Cejiox Tlir 
Congress has always taken the keenest Interest in their nflnlrs and will 
eonUnuo to do so in future If we have not been able to do more for 
them It is only because wc are still slaa’cs at home A free Imlia will 
be a health! and potent factor In world politics and will be able to Imil, 
after the Interests of its nationals abroad. 

I must In this connection stress the desirabllit! and nccessil> of 
(lereloplng closer cultural relations with our neighbours rir 1 1 mla 
Afghanistan Nepal China Burma Siam Mala>-a States Ijst Indira and 
Ceylon It would be good for both parlies II they knew more of m ami 
wt knew more of them With Burma and Cc\lnn in |cir11ciilar wv 
should ha^e the most Intimate cultural Intercnurw In riew of our a m 
long contaclB 

Friends, one word more and I have done We are facnl with o 
serious situation lo-dat Inside the Congress there are diirermcra Iriwcvn 
the right and the left which it would be futile to ignore Oulehl-- th-rr 
is the challenge of British Imperialism which we are callet ui»m Ii fare 
What shall we do in this crisis* Nceil I say that we hare to star I f ur 
square ngainst all the storms Ihsl rruiy bract our path an 1 !»■ Ifrtennct 
to all the designs that our rulers may employ Tltc Con-rera tn.- «v 
is the one supreme organ of mass struggle It may hare us r r! t ri» 

and IW left but It b a common platform firstlsntllmierults orrsr 

slriaing for Indian emancqcitlon. Ixl ua thcrefi tv ra li •! t 
conntra under the tanner of the Iiolian Nstli-jl Ci rrms • ■ ' 

apf«l siiecbn} In the Ivfllat gnmi>a In the r. j-tr> t > | tv tfei 
strength and ttivir irrs urrs-t for decrovratu "r He < ^ s 

reorganising it on the briadc-st anti Ir-js-rul tl t a 
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In conclusion, I shall voice your feelings by saying that all India 
fei’vently hopes and prays that Mahatma Gandhi may be spared to our 
nation for many, many years to come India cannot alford to' lose hrm 
and certainly not at this hour We need him to' keep our struggle free 
from bitterness and hatred We need him for the cause of Indian 
Independence What is more — we need him for the cause of humanity 
Ours is a struggle not only against British Impenalism, but agamst 
world imperialism as well, of which the former is the key-stone We are, 
therefore, fighting not for the cause of India alone but of humanity as 
well India freed means humamty saved 
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In Hpite ot thr oppoTiftofi of thr offlr*ot Conorntn ShUio^ /Tnw in hv a 
9v>ampino majority rhctcd Prr^UIcat of thr Tripnr Rrr^ion hrjj (a JMrrA l*S 
For thr flrat time In nrarly to yearn the prmdmtship had been aj»nlu ro t I 
bnt offlrial Cortgrm Mubnequmlfy madr U inpomUdr for Smhkan ft -ontinn^ a 
Prrmdrnt In hla prrnidrnttal address he declared (htif if im» n mo t of p.Hlnm 
moiRf^t for hlttt»f) otit at Imperialism ant ur/jed that thr stn> fy] sh h' 
rrtendrd to thr iHdian Btatrs 


QINCE wc met at Haripura in Februarj 103S M\cml sipnincan! 
^ cventa ha\'e taken place In the International i«phere The nir«t 
important of theoc U the Munich Pact of September 1P3^ which Impllnl 
an object eurrender to Norl Gcrman> on the |«»rl of the \\ extern P mem 
France and Great Britain As a result of t!>Ia France ceved to U the 
dominant power In Europe and the hepemonj paww! Into the hanrln of 
Germany without a shot being fired It more recent times the piailual 
collapse of the Republican Government In Spain scenm to havr aiMcil t'> 
the strength and prestige of Fascist Italj and Nail Cermanv TTi 
so-called democratic powers France and Great Hritain ha\T Jnln*^l Ral> 
and Germnn> in conspiring to eliminate Soviet nu-vb fn>m I umj-rnn 
politics for the time being But how long will that be Th^rr 

is no doubt that as a result of recent International devrlopm'-nts Ir 
h uropo ns well as In Asia British and French Imjvrialbms havr rrtrivr'f 
a considerable setback In the matter of strength nnd prr^llgr 

Coming lo home politics in view of m\ ill health I si all r« n{rn 
miniclf with referring to on1> a few Important pntVrr' In tl'^ fr^i 
place 1 must giv-e clear unequivocal e^presdon to w hat I havr t^rirn frr i" 
for some time past namel> that the time has cv^me ft r nt ii> r3i»** ilir 
issue of *>womj and submit our nath nat drmar I (» fl** IhfUf* 
Goremment in the form of an ultimatum Tlw timt' i* I r- jait 
we could havT adopted a |ia’Mivr Bllllu*te ar 1 waltnl f t tt^ lr\f.r#i! 
Scheme to br Impw^l im us Thr itrvbl^ n* I efer a* f ■ -rn tlr 

Federal Scheme will Iw- forml d nvn cnir ^hr^^vtt TT ‘ * t 

what we should d> if the fr^l^ral ‘kKmr U c -evrt 0 Mrs 
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few ycai-s till pence is stabilised in Em ope There is no doubt that once 
theie IS stable peace in Europe, whether thiongh a Foui -Power Pact or 
through sonic othei means, Gicnt Britain will adopt a stiong Empiie 
policy The fact that she i^ now showing some signs of trying the Arabs 
as against the Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling heiself weak in 
the nitei national spheie In my opinion, thcrefoie, we should submit our 
national demand to the Biitish Government m the foim of an ultimatum 
and give a coitain limc-lnnit within which a leplj^ is to be expected 
If no ie])lv IS icceivcd within this peiiod or if an unsatisfactoi y leply 
IS leccived, we sliould icsoit to such sanctions as we possess m older to 
enfoice oui national demand The sanctions that we possess today aie 
mass civil disobedience oi Satyagiaha And the Biitish Goveinment 
to-dav aie not m a position to face a major conflict like an All-India 
Satyagiaha foi a long pciiod 

It grieves me to find that thcie aie people in Congi’ess who aie so 
pessimistic as to think that the time is not iipe for a majoi assault on 
British Imjieiiahsm But looking at the situation m a thoroughly 
realistic mannei, I do not sec the slightest giound foi pessimism 
With Congiess in powei in eight piovmces, the stiength and piestige of 
our national oiganisation have gone up The mass movement has made 
consideiable headway thioughout British India And last, but not the 
least, theie is an unpiecedented awakening in the Indian States What 
more opportune moment could we find m oui national histoiy for a final 
advance in the diiection of Swaraj paiticularly when the international 
situation IS favourable to us*^ Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, I may 
say that all the facts of the piesent-day situation are so much to our 
advantage that one should entertain the highest degree of optimism 
If only we sink our differences, pool all our lesources and pull our full 
weight in the national struggle, we can make our attack on Bntish 
Impenalism ii resistible Shall we have the political foresight to make 
the most of our present favouiable position or shall we miss this 
opportunity which is a rare opportunity m the hfe-time of a nation’ 

I have alreadj’’ referred to the awakening in the Indian States 
I am definitely of the view that we should revise our attitude towards 
the States as defined by the Hanpura Congress resolution That 
resolution, as you are aware, put a ban on certain forms of activity in 
the States being conducted m the name of the Congress Under that 
resolution, neither parhamentary work' nor struggle against the states 
should be carried on in the name of the Congress But since Hanpura 
much has happened Today we find that the Paramount Power is m 
league with the States authonties in most places In such circumstances, 
should we of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the States’ 

I have no doubt in my own mind as to what our duty is today 

Besides lifting the above ban, the work of gmding the popular 
movements in the States for civil liberty and responsible government 
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should be conducted by the Woriong Committee on a comprchcnrf\e and 
systematic basis The work so far done has been of a piecemeal nature 
and there has hardly been anj system or plan behind it But the time 
has come ^hen the Working Commf‘ ee should assume this responsibilit> 
and discharge it in a comprehensive and sj'stematic waj and, if nece*Har> 
appoint a special sub-committee for the purpose The fullest use should 
be made of the guidance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
co-operation of the All India States Peoples Conference 

I have referred earlier to the advisability of our making a final 
advance in tlie direction of Swaraj That will need adequate preparation 
In the first place w c shall ha\*e to take steps ruthlessly to remove whate\*cr 
corruption or weakness has entered our ranks largely due to the lure of 
power Next, wc shall ha\*c to w'ork in dose co-operation with all anti 
imperialist organisations in the country particularly the Klsan Mowment 
and the Trade Union Movement. All the radical elements In the countn 
must work in close harmony and co-operation and the efforts of all anil 
imperialist organisations must conwrge in the direction of n final issault 
on British Imperialism. 

Friends today the atmosphere within the Congress Is clouded and 
dissensions have appeared. Many of our friends are consoquenlU 
feeling depressed and dispirited TIic cloud that y^ou see today is a 
(K issing one I have faith In the patriotism of my countrymen and I am 
euro that before long wo shall bo able to tide over the present UliTinililes 
and restore unity within our ranks A somewhat slmlbr situation bad 
arisen at the time of the Gaya Congress In 1P22 and thereafter when 
Deshbandhu Das and Pandit MotUal Nehru of hallowed memory startetl 
the Swaraj Party May the spirit of my late Guru of ^e^T^ed MotiUljl 
and of other great sons of India Inspire us In the present crid# and 
may Mahatma Gondhi who is still with us guide and assist our ruUon, 
help the Congress out of the pn'sent tangle la my camwt pray'er 



ON INDUSTRIALISATION 


What Nciaji's opvnon about mdustriahsatlon? What loere hts vrevis on 
Gandhiji’s progiamme of village regeneiation In a speech at the National Planning 
Coinmittiee on Decembei 17, 1939, Netaji explained how vllage industries could 
floiiush side by sule with large-scale viidnstnes 

1 HAVE noticed an apprehension in certain quarters as to the possible 
effects of our efforts on industrial planning- on the movement that 
has been going on since 1921 for the production of khadi and the 
promotion of . cottage industries under the auspices of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and the Ali-India Village Industries Association 
respectively There is no inherent conflict between cottage industries 
and large-scale industries As a matter of fact, I divide mdustnes into 
three classes, cottage, medium-scale and large-scale mdustnes, and I 
plead for a plan which would lay down the scope of each of these classes 
Not only that In the National Plannmg Committee we have reserved a 
seat for a representative of the All-India Village Industries Association 
and a similar seat could also be arranged for the AU-India Spinners’ 
Association It would be doing us a grave injustice if it be urged or 
even apprehended that the promoters of the National Plannmg Committee 
want to sabotage the movement for the revival of cottage industries 

Everybody knows or should know that even m the most industrially- 
advanced countries in Europe and Asia, for example, Germany and Japan, 
there are plenty of cottage mdustnes m a flounshmg condition Why 
then should we have any apprehension with regard to our own countiy*' 

I may add a few remarks on the relation between cottage industries 
and large-scale mdustnes Among large-scale industries, mother 
- mdustnes are the most important, because they aim at producmg the 
means of production They put into the hands of artisans the necessary 
appliances and tools for facilitating quicker and cheaper production 
For example, if m the city of Benares we could supply electrically-driven 
looms along with electrical power at the rate of half -anna per unit, it 
would be possible for the_ artisans workmg m their own homes to turn 
out sarees and embroidered cloth of different vaneties at about five or 
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six times the present rate of production and It would enable them to 
compete successfully with foreign imported goods of this description 
With a good organisation for marketing and for the supply of raw 
materials these artisans can be rescued from the depths of po\ert\ and 
misery in which they have fallen. 


K the power industry and the machinery manufacturing industries 
are controlled by the state for the welfare of the nation a large number 
of light industries like the manufoclurD of bicjxlcs, fountain pens and 
toys can be started In this countrj by men of the artisan class working 
with the family as a unit. This Is cxncU> what has been done in Japan 
Success defiends entirely upon the fact that power and machinriy are 
extremely cheap there and the Jopancae Go\emTOent ha\*c act up boards 
for the supplj of raw materials and for proper marketing I bcHcvp 
that this is the only way by means of which the handloom Industry and 
the silk Industry of our country can be ro\I\cd 


The National Plarming Cbmmittcc will haiv to tackle specific 
problems. It will haNc first to direct lla attention to the mother Industries 
Ic those industries which make the other industries run succewfutl> — 
such as the pownir industry industries for the production of metals heai \ 
chemicals machinery and tools and communication Industries Iiki 
rallw’ay telegraph telephone and radio 


Our country Is backward In respect of power suppl> compirrd with 
other lnduBtriaU> advanced countries In the matter of clectrifal power 
particularly India a backwardness can be gauged from the (act that Hhi.c 
In India we haN*c at present onl> seven units per head a backward eountiy 
like Mexico has 90 units per head and Japan about 500 unit* p r head 
In developing clcctricai power the Government ha* squandeml mon*y 
How I wish an enquiry could be made Into the manufociurt* of marhliv*Ty 
and machine tools to keep up supplies In the event of Inle^l'tk’n of 
communications with foreign countries cm mg to war or an> other cauws 


UaU> wc will ha« to coiKidor thr mnst Important po'll'Ti of 
nndlnc the nece«ar> capital and cmlll fur our plan of In lu.lrialualHn 
Unicaa this problem In aolved all our plana artll lynyaln mrrr p^r 
achemcfl and we ahall not make an) hrodwa} In our In laatrial projjtn 
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7ti lud n Uf an non r inniit/ dait a Ha < urta u o)i nu am that i\ passnig avny, 
ulntc in art at tin '^am> tiiiif mfn r<a</ 'it ttu dawu of a arw na Thr aqr of 
iinju naihat is dranJaa to a dost am! tht t ra of fnntoni, di viocracrj and so' ah'-a^, 
’oojjis alnad of iis So \a d Sahha\ iu his pn stdi utia! spttrh at thf Al -lad a 
AatfCovipromi^i Coaftnitci at Rawqarh oti 'darcli to^ 


A70U have done me a vei y sjieat honoui by inviting me to preside over 
^ the delibciations of the All-Tndia Anti-Com))! omise Confeience at 
Ramgaili to-day At the same time, the lesponsibihty you have tin own 
on my shouldeis is oneious to a dcgiec This Conference is intended to 
focus all the anti-impcrialist foiccs in the countiy that aie now determined 
to lesist a compi omise with imperialism To picside over a Confeience 
IS by no means an easy task This task becomes all the moie seiious 
and aiduous when the Chan man of the Reception Committee is no less 
a pel son than Swann Sahajanand Saraswati It is in response to 
Swamiji’s claiion call that we have assembled heie to-day 

I shall fail in my duty if bcfoie pioceedmg to discuss the pioblem 
of the day, I do not pay a tiibute to those who aie responsible for 
- oiganising this Confeience I happen to know sonietlimg of the obstacles 
and the difficulties that had to be oveicome befoie this Confeience could 
meet and I can theiefoie speak with a ceitam amount of authority 
These obstacles and difficulties weie of a twofold chaiacter In the fii’st 
place, there weie physical and material obstacles and difficulties to be 
overcome at Ramgarh befoie adequate airangements for the Confeience 
could be made In the second place, peisistent hostile propaganda all 
over the country had to be faced by the Confeience The most surprising 
and painful part of this piopaganda was the detei mined endeavour of a 
section of Leftists (or shall I say pseudo-Leftists^) to make this 
conference impossible by openly condemmng it and also by trymg to 
sabotage it As a matter of fact, during the last few months it has 
'' become more and more evident that a number of Leftists have begun 
to play the role of apologists of the Rightists but such a phenomenon is 
not new in history Man lives to learn and the longer he lives, the more 
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does he realise the aptness of the oft repeated truism that hlstot> repeats 


It has been ai^ed by the apologists of the Congress Working 
ammlttee that the Congress is Itself the biggest Antl-Compromke 
Conference and that such a Conference is therefore unneccsgarj The 
resolution of the feat meeting of the Congress Working Committee which 
met at Patna is held up before our eyes in order to demonstrate that the 
Congress has adopted an uncompromising policy One cannot but admire 
the naivete of such an argument, but Is it meet and proper for poIiUcians 
and political workers to be so very naUe’ 


One has only to go through the whole of the Patna resolution and 
particularly through the fetter portion of it in order to realise that there 
are ioopholes which detract from the intrinsic value of that resolutlon. 
No sooner was this resolution passed than Mahatma Gandhi canv 
forward with the statement that the door had not been banged on future 
negotiations fora settlement Mahntmajis aubscguenl lengthy rimaios 
on Civil Disobedience do not assure us by any means that the jieriod of 
struggle has commenced. In fact, what has distressed and bTOlldcml 
us during the last year and a half is the fact that while on the one 
liand red hot resolutions arc passed and stntemcnUi Issued by members 
of the Congress Working Committee simultaneously remiiks are madi 
and statements Issued cither by Mahatma Gandhi or by other Rightist 
leaders which create a totally dilfcrent Impression on the avenge mind 
Then there Is the moot queston as to whether the Patna molulion wouid 
have been passed at oil but for the pressure c'terted by tlie Isifl during 
tho Inst six months 

The country eagerly awaits a clear and unequivocal dcclaialinn from 
the Congress W orking ComtrtlKcc that the door has finally been iungnl 
on all talks of a compromise with Imperialism llul will till* ilcciataltcn 
bo forthcoming’ If so when’ 


Those who aver that the Congress Is the Mgge-d Anil t. ml 
Conference perhaps sulTer from shortness of memno and llrlr itrutn 
consequently need refreshing Have they forgotten that as (■•m a« t 
war began Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to Simla vrithmit rjnn- to r noi t 
the Congress Working Committee and Informnl Urt J 
\ir<ro\ tlial he was In favour of remleiing unenoditvo al I i I (. rjt 
Dritaln in tlic luoseeutinn of the War* Do they r- 1 re. hm il„t ><,( .«r< i 
Gandhi being Ihe sole Uklalor of the C.n-r»-r hi 
necessarily have a fnr reicMne Imilieatton- Hare th-i f rs tim 
since the outbreak of war the Congre« WotUe- f mm, re r .. 
traekeil the main issue— namely our dre-jw t >r **'*' 

Irtitling fotwaial a demand fir » fake ^ 

forgotten that some I romlnent I ighti t . r 

the Congre.. Working Commltlre haw Iren f r I ■* +> f • 
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down the implication of a Constituent Assembly and that they have gond 
so far as to accept separate electorates and the existing franchise for the 
Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Constituent Assembly 
of their dreams’ Have they forgotten that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, seveial Congress Ministers have been showing an 
inordinate desire to get back to office’ Have they forgotten the 
consistent attitude which Mahatma Gandhi has adopted during the last 
SIX months m the matter of a compromise with the British Government’ 
And do they not know that behind the smoke-screen of hot phrases, 
negotiations for a compromise have been going on apace’ 

Unfortmiately for us, the British Government have ceased to take 
the Congiess seriously and have formed the impression that, however 
much Congressmen may talk, they will not ultimately show fight Since 
September, 1939, there has mot been any dearth of resolutions or 
statements These resolutions have certainly not impressed the British, 
offered tliem only words, and we have received the time-worn reply that 
so long as the Hmdu-Muslim problem remains unsolved. Puma Swaraj 
IS unthinkable 

/ 

Smce September last, India has been passing through a rare cnsis 
when men’s minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation The first 
to fall were the leaders themselves and the demoralisation that seized 
them has been spreading as a contagion throughout the land A 
deternuned and wide-spread effort is needed if we are to stem the roL 
To make this effort really effective our activities should be focussed at 
an AU-Iudia Conference of all those who are determined to have no truck 
with Imperialism 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare m Indian history, but 
it IS nothing new in the history of the world Such crises geneially 
appear m periods of transition In India, we are now ringing down the 
cm tarn on an age that is passing away, while we are at the same time 
ushering m the dawn of a new era 'The age of imperialism is drawmg 
to a close and the era of freedom, democracy and socialism looms ahead 
of us India, therefore, stands to-day at one of the cross-roads of history 
It IS for us to share, if we so will, the heritage that awaits the world 

It IS not to be wondered at that men’s mmds should be bewildered 
when the old structure is crushing under its own weight and the new 
has yet to rise out of the ashes of the old But let us not lose faith in 
ourselves, or m our countrymen or m humanity m this hour of uncei tamty 
To loose faith would be a calamity of the first magnitude Such a crisis 
constitutes the supreme test of a-^nation’s leadership The piescnt 
crisis has put our own leadership to the test and the latter has been 
unfortunately found wanting It is only by analysing and exposing the 
causes of its failure that we can learn the lesson of history and lay the 
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foMdatlon of onr fptnre effort and achievemenL But such anairria 
Md exposure will necessarily be painful to all concerned thoueh there 
Is means of avoiding it- 

I may digress at this stage and draw an analogy with similar crisis 
in other climes and ages- When the October revolution broke out in 
Russia in 1917 nobody had a clear conception ns to how the rcx'olullon 
should be directed- Most of the Bolshev^s were thinking In terms of 
a coalition with other parties It was left to Lenin to denounce all 
coalitions and give out the slogan — All Power to the Soviet UTio 
knows what turn Russian history would have taken but for thb timcl> 
lead of Lenin s during a period of doubt and N'acillation'^ Lenin 0 
unerring instinct (or intuition) which ultimately proved to be prophetic 
saved Russia from disaster and from a tragedy similar to that whtcli 
overtook Spain the other day 

I-et us take a contrary case- Italy in 1022 vms to ail inlents and 
and purposes ripe for Socialism- All that she needed was an Itahan 
Lenin. But the man of the hour did not arri\*c and the op|>orlunll) 
slipped out of socialist hands. It wma immediately seized by the 
leader Be'dtto Mussolini Mussolini had one supreme \irtiie which not 
only Ba\ed him but brought him the laurels of vdclory 11c knew hbi 
mind and he was not afraid to act. This constituted the essence of 
leadership 

To-day our leaders arc wobbling and \*aciila(ion has dcmoralise»l a 
section of leftists as well “Unity Nationai hront“ Plsclpllni — 
these ha\c become cheap slogans which haw no rrlalion to irahly 
Befogged by such attracthc slogans they seem to have forg<\tm Ihtt 
the supreme need of the hour Is a bold uncomprorniulnc j>cillc> lra«hti;r 
us on to a national struggle UTralcwr strengthenK u*i for thU ptirpf*^ 
is to be wTlcomcd \\hatc\'cr weakens us is to W i^^hrwnl Unity 
which tics us to the apron strings of rightist politiriais Js h> m 
n blessing We might as well Induce the Omgmis li> rffrcl unity with 
the Liberal Podcration — if unity is to be drsimi under all run Idi n . 
and circumstances 

In the present crin(*T the mo^t dKrvv^Ing j hm t h thr- 

disruption within Ihi ranks of those who weir Mthettorr^ard^U t<fl l 

The immediate future will j«n»\v to be the acid lest of I fit m tu Ir h* 
Thorc who will be found wanting will be M'on l ” 

TIk memberx of the horwarxl IHoc to«> will h^v» I « d«'r“ r ttr > 
Ihrir work ond conduct (hat they arr rralh f rw^nJ *t l *»)' 

It ma\ K (hat n theonlr^jl (hat I* ahead < f in p* ^ 

bramicd ns rightists tfwbv will provr to 1 rrt 5 i fr* ^ j f 
\ mran, 

A wonl it hrre in urdfr t<* 

leftbm The prrwnt sp* It thf* snli uni'-ftil » ' 
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NO TRUCK WITH IMPERIALISM 


Our mam task m this age is to end imperialism and win national 
independence for the Indian people When freedom comes, the age of 
national reconstruction will commence and that will be the socialist phase 
of our movement In the present phase of our movement, leftists will 
be those who will wage an uncompromising fight with imperialism 
Those who waver and vacillate in their struggle against imperialism — 
those who tend towards a compromise with it — cannot by any means 
be leftists In the next phase of our movement, leftism wiU be 
synonymous with Socialism — but in the present phase the words 
“Leftist” and “Anti-imperiahst” should be interchangeable 

In the event of a compromise being effected with imperiahsm in this 
country Indian leftists will in future have to fight not only imperialism, 
but its new-fangled Indian allies as well This will necessarily mean 
that the national struggle against imperialism will be converted into a 
civil war among the Indians themselves 

Let us take time by the forelock and let us act while it is not too late 
Swami Sahajanand Saraswati has sounded the clarion call Let us 
respond to it with all the strength and courage that we possess 
From this Conference let us send out a warning to both imperiahsm 
and its Indian allies The success of this Conference should mean the 
death-knell of compromise with imjieiiahsm 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for 
implementing the resolutions of this conference and for waging an 
uncompromising war with imperialism Everybody now realises that 
if the Working Committee of the Congiess does not give the caU for 
launching a national struggle — others will have to do so It would 
therefore be in the fitness of things for this Conference to set up a 
permanent machinery for undertaking Ih-s iccponsibility — should the 
Worlnng Committee fail us m this crisis I hope and trust that the 
deliberations of this Conference will be a pi elude to woik and struggle 
on -a nation-wide scale and on an All-India front 
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INTENSIFY THE STRUGGLE 


Mr Btthhaa Bom made a scath'ng erpoaurt of the halting tcactrlng kcaitntlna 
poiiog of the Congress totoarda launch ng an anti Imporialtit struggle In his pirstdential 
speech at ttie AU Jndla Congress of the Fonoard Bloc held in Bombay in June J9K> 
Replying to those who wanted an assuranee of snetrss If such a morrmmt w^rr 
started Bubhas says ‘^Failures are often the pfJlars of success Bo what dots it 
matter if toe foQt tiot to try at aU is more dishonourable than uiafHng the attempt 
and falUng to aoh eve success" And again The whole worid watching Kt today 
WAfW xoiU the free nations of the world (Alafc of us if toe tnlw the golden opportunity 
that has now come an opportunity that Is rare in the lifetime of e v e r y nation f 
But nobody wiU fWalc iB 0 / m (/ toe fight and then fait," 


•pARLY IN MAT 1939 the Fomard Bloc of the Indian NaUonoI 

Congress was inaugurated In Calcutta following a momentous session 
of the All India Congress Committee In the last week of June 1939 
the first session of the All India Conference of the Forward Bloc was 
held in Bombay and the constitution and programme of the Bloc )^xrc 
adopted there Since then a year has rolled by — a jxar v.hlch will be 
memorable not only in the history of India but In the history of the 
whole world. We are, therefore, meeting at a most opportune moment 
and not a day too soon We shall have to do a great deal of hcnrl 
searching as well as stock taking We shall then have to determine our 
course of action in the crisis which has overtaken India and the ^\o^ld — 
the crisis which Is deepening and worsening not onlj from day to da> 
but also from hour to hour 

The first question which I shall pose before >ou is lUw our ihdIJo 
and line of action been a correct one? And have wr acted in the best 
interests of the country fay launching the ForwTird Bloc’ To that my 
reply la __ Most certainij les I shall remind >*ou that wc nrre 
constrained to start the ForwTird Bloc In the light of four consideration** 
The Right Wing had definitclj told us that lhc> would not v.*ork in ro 
o|)eraUon with the Leftists In future and the\ had rrj<rctrd the prt»po«I 
of a Composite Chbinct which w'as our demand *WondI> iUhalma 
Gandhi and the Right Ulng had told us that a national struggle la thr 
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INTENSIFY THE STRUGGLE 


near future was out of the question Thirdly, the attempt to consolidate 
the anti-impeiialist and radical elements m the Congress under the name 
of the Left Bloc had been given up by the Socialists and Communists 
Consequently, a further attempt at Left Consolidation could be made only 
by us and for that the Forward Bloc had become mdespensably necessary 
Fourthly, the Gandhiites or Right Wingers had already consolidated 
themselves under the aegis of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, and any further 
delay on our pai t would have meant the strangling of the Leftist elements 
in the Congress by the Rightists 

Towards the end of April, 1939, when I was seriously considering 
the idea of resigning the presidentship of the Congress and inaugurating 
the Forward Bloc I had an interesting and important discussion with a 
vei y prominent Leftist leader of the Congress who has since then thrown 
lumself into the arms of the Gandluites He advised me to refrain 
from either course and he added that since an international storm was 
brewing, we should avoid everything in the nature of a split within the 
Congiess I replied saying that since a war was inevitable m the near 
future, it was all the more necessary that the Leftists should be 
organised and prepared m advance, so that in the event of the Rightists 
developing cold feet m a war situation, we at least could do something 
off our own bat Differences had become so fundamental between the 
Right-Wing and the Left-Wmg that a spht, whether permanent or 
temporary, had become mevitable That being the case, it was desirable 
that the mtemal crisis should come and should be transcended before 
the external or mternational ciisis overtook us I added that if I 
accepted my friend’s advice and lay low for the present, the consequences 
would be far worse for us when the mtei national crisis appeared 
In such a crisis, we would never agree with the Rightists But many 
people would blame us for causing a split, if we attempted to act on 
our own at that tune " Moreover, if we d d want to act independently 
then, we would have no orgamsation behind us to faU back on 
Consequently, the argument of my friend only strengthened my case 

Looking back on the last twelve months, can we not claim d;hat 
events have justified our policy and line of action’ Bairing the Kisan 
Sabha of Swami Sahajanand (and Prof Ranga, Comrade Yagnik, etc ) 
and the Forward Bloc, who is there to stand up to the Rightists today’ 
The Left Cofisohdation Committee which came into existence m June, 
1939, after the formation of the Forward Bloc, has dismtegrated by now 
The Royists (or Radical Leaguers), the Congress Socialists and the 
Communists (or National Fronters) have m turn deserted the Left 
Consolidation Committee and only the Kisan Sabha and the Forward 
Bloc have been functioning as the spearhead of the Left Movement m 
this country This was evident when we held the All-India Anti- 
Compromise Conference at Ramgarh m March, 1940 There we found 
that the Royists, Congress Sociahsts and National Fronters boycotted 
that Conference and threw m their lot with the Gandhiites, 
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LIFE & WORK OP NOTAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA B03E 

There can be little doubt today that If there had been no Forward 
Bloc and no Klsan Sabha, nd voice would have been raised against the 
policy and line of action pursued by the Gandhhtes during the last 12 
months. 

We shall now consider another question — ‘IVhat has been o\ir 
actual achievement during the past yearT 

In the first place we can claim to have successfully resisted the 
tendency towards constitutlonallam and compromise within the ranks 
of the Congress. Thanks to our efforts the Congress mmistries had 
to vacate office as a protest against the policy of the British Government 
If they had not done so they would have been carrying out the war 
policy of the Government of India, as agents of British Imperialism 
In spite of all efforts made hitherto no comproEnlse has yet bwn made 
with the British Government and for this, we can legitimately claim 
some credit 

Secondly we have so far frustrated all attempts to secure the co- 
operation of the Congress in the prosecution of the war Friends ^sill 
remember that in September 1939 when His ExcelJenc> the Viceroy’ 
invited Mahatma Gandhi for a talk at Simla on the war situation, the 
latter gave out that he was of the view that India should give 
unconditional help to Great Britain during the present war This was 
reiterated by Mahatmaji in a press statement Issued soon after the 
above Interview Nevertheless up till now the Congress \^o^king 
Committee which usually foUows Gandhlji blindly has ignored his 
views on such on all Important Issue. Would the same thing have 
happened if there had been no Klsao Sabha and no Forward Bloc? 

Thirdly we ran perhaps claim that wc hare succeeded in trcnllng 
an atomsphere of struggle. Today w? find Congress leaders ilrillm:; 
in shirts and shorts and Congress Committees being conrerted into 
Satyagraha Committees Moreover the Rightist leaders hare been 
constantly talking of a struggle \touId nil these hare token place if 
there had been no Forward Bloc and if the Anti-Compromise Conference 
at Ramgarh had not shown which wav the wind of public opinion u'as 
blowing^ There Is no doubt that lo-da> the talk of n struggle w 
everywhere In the air 

tiOBUy wc can claim that at Ramgarh wt launched our struggle w'ith 
such strength and resources as wc possessed During tin? last *"^*J'=* 
months a large number of our fellow workers including men ol o 
standing influence in the country have been anrsted nnd Incawra 
Mnc members of the All India Working Committee of the 
Bloc arc at present in prison or internment In addition 1» r 

of the Kisan Sabha headed b> Swoml Sahslinand Saruswatl I'rvi 
Ranga and othcre are behind the bars 
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INTEI^SIFY THE STRUGGLE 


The national struggle we launched at Ramgarh has been steadily 
gaming m strength and volume The campaign has made considerable 
headway m Bihar and the United Provinces In Bengal, the struggle 
was launched as early as January, 1940, over the question of civil liberty, 
wluch had been violated by the drastic ordinances promulgated by the 
Government 'in September, 1939 Thanks to the civil disobedience 
movement launched by the Bengal Congress, we have restored m a large 
measure the ‘status quo’ which existed prior to September 1939 
The special session of the Bengal Provmcial Political Conference which 
met at Dacca on the 25th and 26th May, 1940, took stock of the 
situation m the province and formulated a plan for intensifying the 
sti*uggle and widening its scope The Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee will give elfect to this plan 

Before I proceed to deal with the international situation, I shall 
refer to one or two criticisms which are constantly levelled at us 
We are told, for instance, that we have created a split m the Congress 
The fact, however, is that it is the Gandhiites who have created a split 
by refusing to co-operate with the Leftists We have all along been 
strongly m favour of joint action and a composite Working Committee 
for ensuring such action 

We are also told that we have brought disruption within the ranks 
of the Leftists But it is not we who have caused disruption or disunity 
The Royists, the Congress Socialists and the National Pronters (or 
Communists) have, one after another deserted the Left Consolidation 
Committee We stand today exactly where we did twelve months ago 
Durmg these months, we have passed through an ordeal, suffering 
’ persecution, banter, ridicule — such has been our lot But we have gone 
ahead along the path of uncompromising struggle m a most unflinching 
manner Numerous fellow-workers of ours have been persecuted by 
the Congress High Command and m the Province of Bengal, owmg to 
the disaflSliation of the Provmcial Congress Committee, all Congressmen 
of our way of thinkmg have been thrown out of the Congress 

We are also told that without the help of the Gandhutes, the 
struggle we have launched will prove to be a failure To this allegation, 
our answer is as follows It is too early to say whether our struggle 
will be successful or not That will depend on whether the masses will 
join it or not It always takes some time to get the masses to rally 
round the banner of a non-violent struggle Let us, therefore, hold 
ourselves in patience yet awhile 

But, supposing for argument’s sake the struggle will fail — does 
that mean that it should not have been launched’ Could we not argue,, 
on the opposite side, that the campaigns of 1921, 1930 and 1932 should 
not have been launched because they had not brought us Swaraj’ 
Failures are often the pillars of success. So what does it matter if we 
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fail for ae fourth toe Not to by at all io more dishonourable than 
matog the attempt and tailing to achieve succesa The whole world is 
watching ua to-day What will the free nations of the world thlnh of 
us if we miBB the golden opportunity that has now come— an opportunity 
that Is rare m the lifetime of every nabon’ But nobody will think ill 
of US if we fight and then f an , 


Twelve months ago when the Forward Bloc was formed we wore 
obsessed as it were, with the Idea of the coming struggle and how to 
prepare for it m advance. At that time we did not know how for jf 
at all outside events and international developments would aid us iq 
our efforts to win Puma Swaraj Consequently we had to make Self 
reliance our motto m life and action. To-day the situation has altered 
td some extent. In the war between rival Imperialisms the old ones 
have been faring veiy badly indeed. r>anng the last few weeks tlie 
Germans have carried on the campaign with lightning rgpidity Kings 
and Kin gdoms have toppled down in the course of a few daj'a and the 
German Army — the Reichswehr — has proceeded to tie gates of Paris and 
occupied that queen of cities In a way which appears to the layman as 
a miracle in military warfare What has been ^ppcnlng in Eiuope in 
a kaleidoscopic manner haa had its mcvitable repercussions on India. 
With every blow that ahe receives in Europe the Imperialist might of 
Britain is bound to loosen its gnp on India and other dependencies 
The wheels of history are grmding on quite regardless of what we ina> 
be doing in India. EJven a child should therefore understand that In order 
to win Puma SivaraJ under the altered conditions of to-oaj we need 
much less effort and sacrifice than we did Iwcl^'e months agtf But In 
order fully to utilise the opportunity which IntemalionaJ exunts ha\e 
presented to us we must have sufficient unit> and Bolidarit> among 
ourselves If could speak wdth one voice to^oy our demand 

would Indeed be well nigh irresistible 


It we can develop sufllclent unitj and solidantj among oursclu'S 
in good time we may very well hope that e\en if the country jjasacs 
through a struggle and even if catastrophic cwntR take place in I uio|k. 
the transference of power from the hands of British Imi>crUllimi to 
those of the Indian people will take place In a peaceful m-inncr It U 
not necessary that the Indian revolution should be a /"j 

It should pass through a period ol chaos On the contraiy It h. iMrahle 
that It should be as peaceful ns possible nnil n peaceful 
be ensured If the people nre united and arc dctcrroineil Io haw Ihrir 
freedom 

M\ own sucrccstlon to jou Is that should immwllatflj co out 
Into the country ^dth the mll>-Ing cry- AH 
This will gnh*nnlse the mosses in o moment In order to p 
demnd In^nn effeeUre and IrrcsIsUhle mnancr_^ ' alii i7l nr^^'uie 
unturned in our elTort to attain national unllj Thli rlforl so 
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the setting up of a machinery which will preserve harmony and good- 
will among the people under all circumstances Such a machinery will 
be provided by a Citizens’ Defence Corps organised on an all-party basis 
But such a corps should be qmte independent of the Government and 
will not work for the safeguarding of an enslaved India Our Citizens’ 
Defence Corps wdl only aim at preserving internal peace, harmony and 
good-will The question of defending the country mili tarily from any 
other force or power is one which should concern the Government only 
and not the People, so long as India remams subjugated What mterest 
can we have in fighting for the perpetuation of our slavery, for that is 
exactly what is implied m fighting to defend an enslaved India 

The cause of the Allies’ continuous defeat seems to-day lodged 
Somewhere m their system It was a system which Mr Clement Attlee, 
speaking, I believe, for the last time from the Opposition benches, said 
had failed to meet the need of the crisis It was the fundamental 
weakness of a system in which slavery and freedom existed side by side 
that had resulted m Britain being “decisively beaten’’ on the propaganda 
front This was what the Dmly Mad said was happening Propaganda 
radio-casts from the Reich, it wrote at the end of March, were “mfluenc- 
mg not only the civihan population of Britam, but also our armed 
forces ” “Goebbels,” it asserted, “has had a walkover ” 

But we are not so much interested m a particular method as in the 
basic principles of action And we are not to be dissuaded from pressing 
home our demand for the admission of our fundamental rights by a 
clouding of the issues and cry of “saboteur ” We have too long been 
taken m by the cleverest imperiahst propaganda 

Let us cease talking of savmg Britain with the Empire’s help or 
with India’s help India must in this grave cnsis thmk of herself first. 
If she can win freedom now and then save herself, she will best serve the 
cause of humamty It is for the Indian people to make an immediate 
demand for the transference of power to' them through a Provisional 
National Government No constitutional difficulties can be put forward 
by the British Government with a view to resisting this demand, because 
legislation for this purpose can be put through Parliament in twenty-four 
hours When thmgs settle down inside India and abroad, the Provisional 
National Government will convene a Constituent Assembly for framing a 
full-fledged constitution for this country 

Friends, these are some of my thoughts and suggestions to-day 
I hope and trust that you will give them due consideration In any case, 
I appeal to you not to leave Nagpur till you have in your pockets a 
concrete plan of action for winmng Purna Swaraj in the immediate future 

Let us> proclaim once again — “All power to' the Indian people, here, 
and now ” ^ 
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INDIA’S SALVATION IS AT HAND 


In hl3 broadcast messaQe in Ifay J9it from Beriln radio Sub)iaf paxy a mart 
effectitfe raply to those loHo described him as an cnemv agmt ''All tnp Ufr t 
have been a servant of India " he sa^d "Untn the last hour of my b/c I shall 
remain one Uy olleo'ance and loyalty have ever been and wJI/ crer br to India 
(Hone no matter in lOhlcX part of the world I may Wre"^ 


C IStlIRS and brothers' On the last occasion when I addressed >’du 
few week ago I reminded you again of the deceit and hj*iK)cns> 
uderiylng the policy of the Bntiah Government which tulmlnated in the 
journey of Sir Stafford Cripps to India- Sir Staffordt on the one hand 
offered independence in the future and on the other demanded the 
immediate co-operation of India In Britain s war-effort Stmn5cl> 
enough, the Indan people were apparently expected to accept the pro- 
position. The contemptible offer was hmvever rejected This a 
matter for joy and pride to Indians In all parts of the world. 


It was a painful aurpnse to me to find that after the departure of 
Sfr StafToni Cripps from fndfa, and despite the refusal of (he llr/tlsh 
Government to concede to India a demands some Conprcssmci have 
been publicly ad\wjatlng a policy which amounts to unconditional co- 
operation with Britain In her war-effort Those gentlemen must have 
forgotten the resolutions of the Indian National Congress from 3P27 to 
1938. Was it not reaffirmed that when the next WTir came India should 
resist every attempt on the part of the British Government td trap her 
into fighting’ In September 1939 when the present war broke out 
did not the Indian National Congress deliberately refuse unconditional 
co-operation with the Government and did it not take dlsciplinao 
action against prominent leaders for co-operating with the 
Government’ 


I know that the new converts to the creed of co-operation tr/// 
perhaps aver that they have nltcrcd their principles and poficy in order 
to meet a new menace to Britain from withouL Hut I would like to 
ask them how the British aggression, which the In^an 
been fighting bo long con be destroyed’ In spite of all 
propaganda has been naydng or may say In future ii •houJ<l be ci*- 
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to all right-thmking Indians that in this wide world, India has but one 
enemy, the enemy who has exploited her for over a hundred years, the 
enemy who sucks the life-blood of Mother India British Imperialism 
It IS a moial tragedy that some of my countrjmien have been so duped 
by piopaganda that they foiget who is the real enemy 

Biitain’s paid propagandists have been calling me an enemy agent 
I need no credentials when I speak to my own people My whole life 
IS one long peraistent, uncompromising struggle against Biitish Impe- 
iialism, and is the best guaiantee of my bona fidos. Perhaps better 
than any other leading Indian of today I know foreigners and foreign 
politics I have known Britishera from my very childhood Thev aie 
past-masters m the art of diplomacy, and if m spite of their best efforts 
they have been unable to prevent us fiom joining the struggle for oui* 
fieedom, no other power can do so 

All my life I have heen a servant of India Until the last hour 
of my life I shall remain one My allegiance and loyalty have ever been, 
and wll ever be to India alone, no matter m which part of the world 
I may live 

Fi lends, since I spoke to you last, you will have noticed how the 
Biitish Government, under the plea of fighting Japanese aggression, 
have opened the door to American aggression American diplomats, 
businessmen and army units are now m India, and if this process is not 
stopped, we shah soon have a new imperialism The British have been 
ousted from their position by Wall Street and the White House The 
Viceroy in his broadcast of the 3rd May appealed to you to form a 
National War Front He has given you wholesale advice to forget your 
differences and put up a common front against your enemies’ For the 
coming struggle you must also strengthen public morale and eliminate 
aU those who undermine it by thoughts of compromise The arms will 
reach your hands Be wise, get everything ready, for there is not a 
mmute to lose' And here is a word of good cheer to all our comrades 
m Britain We are thinking of them day and night They will be the 
first to taste the joy of freedom when the hour arrives 

Friends and countrymen, when the British Empire is disappearing, 
and the day of India’s dehverance approaches, I want to remind you that 
in the year 1857 began India’s First War of Independence In May 1942 
has begun her last War of Independence Gird up your loms ’ The hour 
of India’s salvation is at hand 

We have been preparing not only for the last struggle, but also 
for the solving of post-war reconstruction problems in India — Azad 
Hind — ^to fight and wm India’s hberty, and then build up an India vath 
full freedom to determine her own future with no interference Free 
India wiU have a social order based on the eternal principles of justice, 
equality and fraternity Last but not least, Free India, Azad Hind, will 
have free, happy and prosperous men and women who will take their 
proper place m the comity of free Nations 
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PRICE OF FREEDOM IS BLOOD 


Preedom eati fietfitr bu had by begfftng It hat to ht got by force It$ pr^cx 
t# blood” mW Subhaa in June iS^e Hi hit tpetch to the htdhit liaHonal Army in 
Surope 


T> RAVE Boldiers' To-day you have taken an oath that you will gi\'e 

fight to the enemy till the last breath of your life under the National 
Tricolotir From to^y you are the soldiers of the Indian National 
Army of Free India You have volunteered to shoulder the responsfbilitj 
of forty crores of Indiana- From to-day your mind, might and mone} 
belongs to the Indian Nation- 

O Friends’ You have the honour to be the pioneer soldiers of Aetd 
Hind Fauj Your names will be written in golden letters In the history 
of Free India. Every soldier who Is martyred In this holy wsr will 
have a monument In Free India- The coming generations will shower 
flowers on those monuments You are very fortunate that j’ou have 
got this valuable opportunity to serve j-our motherland Although v.*c 
are performing this ceremony in a foreign land our heads and hearts 
ore in our country You should remember that jour military and poll 
tical responsibnjties are increasing day bj day and j'ou must be rcadj 
to shoulder them competentij The drum of Indian Independence has 
been sounded Only we have td prepare for the battle ahead We 
should prepare ourselves as carij os possible so that wc can perform 
the duties wc have shouldered- I assure jou that tlie lime Is not fsr 
off when you will have to use the militarj skill which j*ou i>oiwe<trt 

To-day we arc taking the vow of Independence under the National 
Flag A time wdJl come when >*ou will iwlutc thUt flag in the Ited Fort 
But remember that j'ou will have to paj the price of freedom. Freedom 
can never bo had bj begging It has to be got bj force Its price 
blood Wc will not beg frr^om from nn> foreign countrj We shill 
achieve freedom bj paj'ing its price It docs not matter how much the 
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pnce we have to pay for it I assure you that I shall lead the army 
when we march to India together The news of the ceremony that we 
are performing here has reached India It will encourage the patriots 
at home, who are fighting empty-handed against the British Through- 
out my life it was my ambition to equip an army that will capture 
freedom from the enemy To-daj'^ I congratulate you because the honour 
of such an army belongs to you Inquilab Zmdabad’ 
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means for the Indian people the struggle between the forces that want 
to maintain the status quo and those that are determined to overthrow 
it 


Can any one blame us, If in such conflict our sympathy lies with 
those powers that stand for the change — for the New Order’ And when 
these Powers support our demand for freedom it is but natural that our 
sympathy for them should deepen into enthusiastic support 

The Tripartite Powers have rendered the greatest help to India s 
struggle by waging war with our eternal foe. And they have earned oar 
lasting gratitude by offering us not only sympathy but active support 
and assistance. 

Nevertheless It is our duty to pay for our liberty with our own 
blood. The freedom that we shall win through our sacrifice and exer 
tions we shall be able to preserve with our own strength 

We, thei'eforci feel strongly that we should actively participate in 
the war against our common foe. 

The enemy that has drawn the sword most be fought with the 
sword. Ovil Disobedience must develop into armed struggle. And onl> 
when the Indian people receive the baptism of fire on a large scale will 
they qualify for Iheir freedom. 
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INDIA’S BRAVE DAUGHTERS 


Indian women vn Syonan gave a ions' ng leception to Subhas on 12th July 
In leplynlg to the welcome Subhas lefeired to th^ gloivous lole played in the 
sti nggl^ for national freedom by the womanhood of India since 1920 and called upon 
the women then picsent to join the Indian National Army and fight for the liboa- 
tion of India 


S ISTERS' First of all, I want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the grand welcome that you have given me I am purposely 
callmg it a grand welcome, because,*! cannot conceive of a more magm- 
ficent welcome than what you have given me Your brave attitude and 
your profound enthusiasm deeply impressed all of us I have no doubt 
after this good beginmng your work will progress rapidly from day to 
day 

You all Imow, as well as I do, of the part our women at home have 
taken in the Freedom Movement, especially during the last 22 years 
From the very beginning of the new awakening in India, our women have 
taken a prormnent part in all spheres of public life But tlus has been 
particularly evident since the year 1921, when the Congress was reborn 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi It is not only m connection 
with the Congress movement or the movement of Civil Disobedience, but 
also, in cohnection with the secret Revolutionary Movement that oui 
sisters have played a noble pait 

In fact, it will be no exaggeration for me to say that there is no 
sphere of public activity, there is no department of national endeavour, 
m which Indian women have not played a prominent part What is more, 
there is no suffering which Indian women have not gladly and bravely 
shared along with our men, in the course of several decades of our 
national struggle Whether it is the work of touring from village to 
village without food and drink, whether it is a task of lecturing at one 
meeting after another, whether it is a task of cairjung the Freedom 
message from door to door, whether it is a task of leading processions 
along public streets in defiance of the official ordeis and in spite of lathi 
charges by the inhuman Bntish police, or whether it is a task of lam- 
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Ring election campaigns or whether again it is a task of facing hravcly 
imprisonment, persecntitta insult, humiliation of every kind, nowhere 
have our iromen been found wanting And last hut not least, our sisters, 
^ played a prominent part m the secret revolntionaty movement And 
they have shown that when the need arose they could also arise like 
their brothers and play their part very well 


If today I express my fullest confidence In you in your capadtj to 
suffer and fight fdr the freedom of your country, it is not an empty com 
pJment which I indulge m simply for the purpose of rousmg jour 
enthusiasm. If I do so it is a result of my personal experience I know 
what our women are capable of and, therefore, I say without the slightest 
exaggeration that there la no woric that there is no sacrifice, there is 
no suffering which our sisters are not capable of undergoing 


The time has now come for ua to make the last and final effort to 
achieTO tho liberation of our znolheriand Such an opportunity is indeed 
rare in the lifetime of a nation. Certainly in our lifetime this opjwr 
tunity will not come again, and perhaps not even for another hundred 
years I must say that it is the grace of Providence that this oppor 
tunity has suddenly presented itself to ns. And if we grapple this 
opportunity and make every effort to undergo everj sacrifice shall 
be able to achieve once and for all our natJor^ emancIpatlorL 


I know that among us there arc men who ha\e at one time thought 
that the British Empire was an everlasting empire, there are men who 
thought at one time that It was unbclieveable that the British Empire 
could ever cease to exist but history tells a different talc Historj 
teaches ua that every empire has Its fall just as it has its rise And 
the time has come for the British Empire to disappear from the face 
of this worid. Wo who stand on the "toltlcficld ol Singapore nl least 
we should bo convinced and we are convinced, (hat tho British Empire 
Is a thing of tho post Wc have seen with our ow i c>*ca how the Fmpiic 
has disappeared from this part of the world and we wfll see hoA it di« 
appears from another part of the worid also — from India os well 


I remember having read years ago a book written b> an Fngllflhman 
called Meredith Conrad, Rcfcmng to India ho remarked h; Jhal 
that once the Indian people arc united it would be ImpoMible for the 
British to continue their domination o^cr India, And in the 
his remarks he said that an Empire which rose in a da> will vanish 
in a nighL 


I said In one of m> radio talks not long ago that H took 20 Mng 
jeora to build Singapore and It look onl\ ^c^cn daw to 'I- ' 

pore Well I cannot cxp«t that wc ahall l» able to drire ^ 
from India vithin a week but If we calculate 

find in how man> weeka wc ahall be able to drire the Criltih out of In ha 
aa well when the final campaign la launched. 
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Sisleis! I hope that cveiT one of you has the fullest confidence that 
Uie time has come foi us to make tlie final clToit for our emancipation 

Even if it wcix; possible to g'ct our hbcity without suffeiing, sacii- 
fice, and st niggle, I am suic that it would not be worth having, because 
freedom that is obtained without saciificc and stiuggle would be difficult 
to be letained even if we aie fiee Thcicfoie, if you want to liberate 
youi'selvGS fiom the Biitish yoke and theicaftcr to preserve youi inde- 
pendence. if you desiie that ncvei again in histoiy should we lose our 
fiecdom then it is neccssaiv that in the couisc of oui national struggle 
we should acquiic that sticngth wheiebj^ we may win, and theieafter 
pieseivc oui hbeity for all time. We have to pay the pi ice of fieedom, 
and the puce of fieedom is sulTeiing. saciificc and stmgglc I have no 
doubt m my mind, that we shall be able to put foith the necessaiy 
saciihcc and stiuggle, we sliall be able to undeigo cheerfully the neccs- 
saiy suffcimg, and theieby we shall not only be able to ficc ourselves 
fiom Biitish domination, but theieafter be able to ictain oui fiecdom 

The time has come for us to begin om final piepaiations foi the 
final struggle, m right caincst We have no time to lose No one can 
pi edict when the call may come, when the m.iich will begin Whenever 
the call comes we should be piepared immedi.itcly to begin our maich 
As I said the othci day, theic is but one thought m our minds, there is 
one ciy which rises fiom om lips — “Onwaul to Delhi, Onward to Delhi’” 
TIic campaign which will begin hcic in Syonan, which has become the 
giavcyard of the British Empiic, that campaign will end only when we 
diive out the Bntish from India and occupy our metropolis And when 
we shall paiade finally m celebiation of our victoiy befoie the famous 
Red Fort of Delhi 

When I talk of your playing your pait m the coming stiuggle, I do 
not foi get the pait that our sistei’s at home aie already playing m the 
stiuggle at home I do not foi get that there aie hundieds, peihaps 
thousands of our sisters lotting in British jails m India today, and it is 
then suffering, it is their sacrifice, which is inspinng the entire youth 
of our country I have no doubt that our friends at home, men and 
women, boys and girls, will go on doing their part, but we know that 
that alone will not be enough to win our liberty All the efforts that 
they may possibly put forward will not suffice to expel the Britishers 
from India, therefore we have a duty to perform and that duty is to' 
bring assistance to' India from without 


4 : 
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THE DOOM IS NEAR 


77ie /nrffen cit'ccvs of Ktiala Lumpttr prcaenlcd n purs^ to hiilifi'ta Poac on 
Sih September 19^3 TTtattkififf the tfonora tfctnji gavt a coV for ra^sinp on armv 
of three iahha from amonff Indiana living in ike Far Eaat and South Eaal Aeln nnd 
for bringing to perfection the Indian Nat onal Armg olrradg ciialfn / 


T WILL NOW IT^TL you that what we want In cash Is onlj a part of 
our total requirements The time has come when u'o hn\T 
to give our all in the service of our motherland The dav^ 
of minimum saenhee are over The time has come when each and c\Try 
one of us has to think of the maximum sacrifice which he or she 1« 
able to offer and that sacrifice has to be In human life In monc> and 
In other resources which are necessary In order to equip a modem aimj 
for its marches 

From my experience I am conrtneed that so long as the Indian 
people remain unarmed so long as the British Go\cmmcnl has a modem 
army under its control and so long as we do not take up arms for our 
struggle for freedom wc shall not bo able to achieve Independence for 
Indi^ I do not know one Instance — one single instance — in tlio whole 
history of mankind where a nation has been able to achic\*e full hdepen 
dence without resorting to arms But apart from history our natural 
experience in the course of several decades fias conWnced us that we hare 
to take up arms in the final stage of our struggle If we want full In 
dependence and not a diluted form of It So long as peace reigned all 
over the world It was practically Impossible for the Indian people to 
get arms and fight with arms. It was impossible for the people Inside 
India It was also impossible for the people outside India but 
to this war what wras Impossible four or five jrars ago has toda\ be* 
come possible If jou want arms j*ou can get them not InwIde but out 
side India. If you want to build up a modem arro> and equip " 
all modem weapons >ou can do so todaj Fi\t >^*8^ ago \*ou ct>ultf not 
do it e\en if you wanted to That U wh> 1 sa> this war has been a 
sent opportunitj to us It has given us a unique opportunll> for 
achieving not Dominion Status or colonial self govTmmcnt but run an 
complete independence 
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The only question I would like to pul to you as Indians is, whether 
you ically want full and complete independence If you do, you must 
paj’^ the price You must oiganise a complete modem aimy and march 
with that anny to India. 

Today the British have one front — the Indian National Front, you 
may call it — inside India The British with their army are able to cope 
\\ath this Indian National Front If j^ou can put up a second front — 
not a bogus second front, but a leal second front — then it will be im- 
possible foi the British to maintain their position in the country I am 
convinced when the Indian National Aimy appeals on the frontier of 
India its very appearance will be a clarion call to the people in general 
and also to the Indian aimy, to lally lound the banner of Indian le- 
volution This is not a wishful dieam on my pait I know that people 
at home aie fully aware of our activities in East Asia and the British 
too are aware, but we do not care Tlie time has come when we could 
openly proclaim to the whole woild what we have been doing, what 
we are doing and what we are going to do m the future Our brethren 
111 the Indian army who today aie standing under the Union Jack aie 
anxiously waiting for the Indian National Aimy on the continent of 
India That is the position at home without any exaggeration It is 
our duty to huny up with our woik and see that the National Army 
goes to the aid of India as soon as possible 

Ever since the existence of the Indian National Aimy was announced 
to the world and its intention of marching to Delhi, theie has been a 
complete change in the tactics of Biitish piopaganda Upto lecently 
Biitish pi opagandists have been saying that today Nippon has become 
the enemy of India and that its aimy intends to maich into India, but 
evei since they leahsed that the Indian Ndtional Army had been formed 
and IS getting ready to march into India, they aie anxiously tiying to 
woik up the Indian people to stand against the Indian National Army 
The British Goveniment luiows what the attitude of the Indian people 
and the Indian army will be when our army appeals on the frontier of 
India 

But the most unexpected surprise came to me when I was told that 
Biitish propagandists on the occasion of a Hindu festival had appealed 
to the Hindus of India to get ready to fight their brothers who are going 
to march in from outside These British propagandists went so far as 
to say that the good old days have come back again' 

Is it a very big effort that we have to bring an army of 200,000 to 
300,000 to India’ Look at the millions of people fighting on all fronts 
in different parts of the world' For the salvation of 38 crores an army 
of 300,000 or even 400,000 is nothing at all ' And it is possible for the 
people of East Asia to contribute enough men for this aimy It is 
possible also for the people in East Asia to contribute money and every 
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material for the eq^pment of thie army Therefore let us concentrate 
aU our energy on the one task of organialng an army and bringing It to 
perfection ae soon aa possible, ° ° 


Our task today is to bring perfection as soon as possible to the army 
that exists today along with it we have td expand our army because 
the war is going to be a long and hard one We want more and more 
young men to come in and get trained We congratulate you that you 
have in the heart of Kuala Lumpur one of our camps where Indian young 
men arc trained for the coming fight for freedom. Well it is not only 
in Syonan and Kuala Lumpur that they are being trained todaj 
Malaya is dotted with camps and many of these camps were formerly 
camps of the British army They have been turned over to us for use. 
That reminds me that when we go to India we shall also find readymade 
barracks for our National Army We won t have to build new barracks 
From Calcutta to Bombay and from Rawalpindi to Madras there are 
splendid barracks not for the Indian Army but for the British tommy 
but these splendid barracks are going to bo taken for our Indian National 
Army use. 


Friends, to defeat Britain we shall need help from outside The 
enemy ia asking for help all over the worid. The almighty British Fmpirc 
over which the sun never sets that mighty British Empire is going 
round the world with the begging bowF It is not merely oi Uashitrplon 
that they are asking for help but all over the world cron the |)oor Indian 
people, the cnslovcd Indian spared Even Indian people 

have to give their share in men money munitions and war matcrisK 
They arc begging of even Indian people to liclp them In Uiclr hour of need 
We ha\*e to fight today not merely the might of Britain but the combined 
might of Britain and her Allies— o most powerful combination !f v.t 
arc to fight and win \ve shall need help and lake help when the time 
comes but there wdll bo humiliation Jn accepting or asking for help when 
we ha\e not first done our duty 


At Uite Jimcturc the dutj of tlic iicojilc of Ennl AbIb W to I'nl 
fonvard the mHximum cHort. Remcrober j-ou hu'c nn cirr^nunlt> nt 
(loinp ecUmcUtlne which your coudIo™'''’ I” „ 

cannot do tVhat can Indians In Europe Africa America or c\^ m 
Enqland do’ Thc> arc helpless. I know man} of them “fo ‘ 

Ecrr’o and ll(;ht for their country s freedom but it 1* ' v.iinnal 

to do so They arc unable to orpanise an otroj or join th * 

Armj But all that Is within your reach If >'ou nnj\ j* > , 
mission imu can join the National Armi and work fo ninch 

Therefore nhen the call of sacriflee reachw jj’"}"’..''"™’, world a 
Thank Proridenec that He has civen jmu of «U Indian " *, 

unique opportunltj to serve your country and fipht for your O 
independence 



AT BAHADUR SHAH’S TOMB 


Av uvpir’t'in r rnrmovy tool place at the waii’toleuni of BaJiadvr BJiaJi, the 
last Uloi/hul Empetoi, ou thtli SeptembC) J9J,S when Nrtaji paid a piofound tiihvte 
to him foi his inhant fiaht to oieithiow the Biiiish mle in Tilda m the Fhst Wai 
of Indian IndcpeiuU nee Nctaji cspiessed hcic his unshakable determination to 
brina about the final ovcitlnow of Butlsh hnpericfl'sm in India 

j 

npODAY HAVE assembled here near the tomb of Bahadur Shah, 

the last Emperor of Free India It is perhaps strange, may be -a 
lucky coincidence of histoiy, that while the remains of India’s last 
Emperor rest on the soil of Burma, the remains of the last king of free 
Buima, now rest on the soil of India 

We in India and in Buima have all along felt bound together 
historically by the most profound ties And this coincidence of history 
IS one of the most convincing proofs of these ties between Burma and 
India 

.We are, both of our nations, passing thi ough a common fight against 
our common foe, and we consider it to be m the fitness of things to 
have a small celebration before the mortal remains of our last Emperor, 
so that on the one side we might rouse the fire that burns within us 
and at the same time, strengthen further the ties that have bound Burma 
and India so long and that will bind us together for all time 

I should like to express our unshakable determination to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with our Burmese friends, assured of the magnani- 
mous help and support of Nippon, so that we may bring about the final 
overthrow of British imperialism which will on the one side bring India 
her lost liberty and at the same time remove once for all the menace to 
Burma’s safety and mdependence. 

This time we express our unshakeable determination before a sacred, 
memorial, before the mortal remams of the last fighter for India’s 
freedom, the man who was an Emperor among men and at the same 
time, a man among Emperors We cherish the memory of Bahadur 
Shah We Indians, regardless of religious faiths, cherished the memory 
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of Bahadur Shah, not because he was the rmin who gave the clarion 
can to hifl countrymen to fight the enemy from without, but because 
he was the man under whose flag fought Indians from all Pro\incea, 
Indians professing different religious faiths the man under whose sacretl 
flag Muslims and Hindus and Sikhs fought side by side in the war 
that has been dubbed by the British historians os the Sepo> Munlt\ but 
which the Indians caD as the First War of Independence. And now 
when we ore engaged m the last war for India s independence it is all 
the more necessary for us to renew our unshakeable determination to 
fight this last war for independence to a finish regardless of all suiTer 
tags and sacrifices r^artfless of all difllcultles on our path regardless 
of the length of this war so that at long last, the enemy the common 
enemy of Burma and India, will be finally o^’erthrown and we will be 
free not only within our homes but free as comrades marching shoulder 
to shoulder to fulfil the common destiny of mankind 

And now I shall close these few remarks by quoting the English 
meaning of a couplet which was composed bv Bahadur Shah lilmself 
As long as the last particles of faith exists In the souls of India s 
FYeedom Fighters, the Sword of India shall continue to penetrate the 
heart of London 





GANDHIjrS UNPARALLELED LEADERSHIP . 


"Mahatma Gandhx\ sr)virp<t to the caiac of /iiffia’s fieedom are nniqUe and 
iixtpaxallcJcd No <tinute wan could have achieved inoie vi one single lifetime in 
s viilai circumstance<i ' So said Subhas Bose in a rousing speech which he de- 
lurred at Banghok on 2nd Ortohei lOJ/S on the occasion of Mahatma Gandhis 
bnthdai/ ‘Now that the message of liberty has pcimeated the heaits of all Indians 
and they have got a count riiimde political organisgtion (the Congress) lepiesenting 
the whole nation — the stage i<f set foi the final stiuggle foi liberty” 

T his day, Indians all over the world are celebrating the birthday 
anniversary of then gi eatest leader, Mahatma Gandhi It is customery 
on such an occasion to relate the life-experiences of the man whom we 
honour and to whom we pay our homage of love and respect But the Indian 
people are so well-aquainted with the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi 
that it would be an insult to their intelligence, if I were to begin narrating 
the facts of his life I shall, instead, devote myself to an estimation of 
the place of Mahatmaji in the history of India’s struggle for Independence 
The seiwice which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to' India and to the 
cause of India’s freedom is so umque and unparalleled that his name will 
be written m letter of gold m our national history for all time 

In order correctly to estimate Mahatma Gandhi’s place m Indian 
history, it is necessary to take a bird’s-eye-view of the Bntish conquest 
of India You all know that when the Bntish first set foot on Indian, 
soil, India was a land flowing with milk and honey and it was the wealth 
of India which had attracted poverty-stricken Englishmen from across 
the seas Today we find that as a result of political enslavement and^ 
economic exploitation the Indian people are dying of hunger and starvation, 
while the British people who were once so poor and needy, have grown 
fat and rich on the wealth and resources of India Thro'ugh sorrow and 
suffering, humiliation and torture the Indian people have learnt at long 
last, that the only solution of their manifold problems is the recovery 
of their lost liberty 

Turning ,to' the methods of the British conquest of India, we see that 
the British never attempted to fight the entire Indian population in any 
part of the country, nor did they try ta conquer and occupy the whole of 
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fcdta at oni^ to the contraiy they always tried to win over a secUon 
rf tte people, through bribery and corruption before they conunenecd 
ml^ry oj^aons. This was the case in Bengal, where the Commander 
In-Chief Mir Jaffer was won oVer by the BriUsh by being offered the 
throne of Bengal. At that time the religions or communal problem was 
unhnown m India. The last Independent Kmg of Bengal Sirnj ud Dow la 
who was a Muslim, was betray^ by his Commander In Chief who was 
also a MusUm—and it was the Hindu Commander Mohanlal, who fought 
with Siraj ud Dowla till the very last The itsson that we hare learnt 
from this episode in Indian history is, that unless tlraelj steps are taken 
to prevent and to punish treachery no nation can hope to preserve its 
independence. 


The developments in Bengal did not unfortunately open the ej-cs of 
the Indian people m time. If even after the fall of Siraj ud Dowla m 
Bengal, the Indian people had made common cause against the British 
they would have easily succeeded In throwing the unwanted foreigner out 
of Indian soil No one can say that the Indian people did not fight in 
order to retain their freedom — but they did not fight nil together IlTicn 
the British attacked Bengal nobody attacked them from behind. It her 
later on the British fought Tippu Sultan In South India neither the 
Marathas In Central India nor the Sikhs In the North came to the rescue 
of Tippu Sultan Even after the fall of Bengal It was still pos-slble to 
overthrow the British through the combination of Tippu Sultan In the 
South the Marathas in Central India and the Sikhs in the North 
Unfortunately for us this was not done It vms, therefore possible for 
the British to attack one part of India at n time and groduallj extend 
their rule pver the whole country The lesson that we have learned from 
this painful chapter of Indian history Is that unless the Indian people 
stand united before the enemy they will never be nhle to achieve their 
tadependence nor wall they be able to preserve It even if they nniulred It 


It took a long time to open the eyes of the Indian people Ultimately 
In 1857 they woke up and they then made a concerted nttack on the 
British in different parts of the country MTien the dght began — the 
fight that the BriUsh historians call The Sipoy Mutiny and we call the 
"First War of Independence — the BriUsh were easily defeated «t 
But two factors accounted for our ultimate failure All parU of India 
did not Join In the fight and what Is more significant the technical shill 
of our army commanders was Inferior to that of the commandeni of tU 
enemy forces It Is a fact that Furo|)e had mode corrsIderaWe progiesv 
In the art of modern warfare In the ISth and IPtli reiituilrs and he 
Indian people had not kept ahreasl of the lime*. Conserpienlly «h^ 
the final clash with the BriUsh forces took phre our aimy 
found wanting Tlie lesson that we have learnt 

Is that In future the Indian peopte must keep aP ‘"'''n**'' In 

the progress made by other nations In every walk of life rsiscially in 

the art of warfare 
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Aftci Uio ricfont in tlio Indian people woie di'^aimcd by the 

I>nti‘>h It was the piealost follv and mistake on their pait to submit 
to disai mnmt'nt at the time If the Indians had not been disaimed and 
theivby ivndeivd helplc'-s. it would have been possible foi them to strike 
foi then hhoity once arrain. withm n shoit penod of time. Owing to the 
<iwni mumciU. howe\oi. tlie Indian people lemaincd iiolilically piostrate and 
lespojulent foi neail\ aO\eai^ Ultimateh m 1S85. a political awakening 
took pl.ire thiough the biith of the Indian N^ational Congiess. The Indian 
National Coimie^'^ was m the beginning a model ate body The leaders 
of the Congiess neiv at fust afiaid of demanding comjilete independence 
and sexeinnte of the Biitish connection. Within a biief span of 20 yeais, 
ho\\o\ei, no\^ life \sas infused into the Congiess By 1905, we find leaders 
like AiaMiula Ghosh demanding complete independence for India Along 
with this demand foi indciiendencc moic cxticme methods weie adoiited 
foi aclnCMiig hbeily In Bengal, boycott of Biilish goods was adopted 
as a letaliation against the paitition of the province and this method of 
hoNcotl was gi-adiially taken up all over India Not content with 
economic boycott, Indian youths nc\l look to the cult of the bomb and 
the levoKei A numbci of youths wciesent abioad to leain levolutionaiy 
sabotage in Pans and othei Euiopcan centres, wdiilc Indian youths as a 
w'hole began to study the i evolutional y methods adopted m othei parts 
Ilf the w'oild — notably in Russia and Ii eland 

Dining the last Woild War, tlie Indian leaders were duped by false 
pi onuses made by unsciupulous Biitish politicians and, as a result, India’s 
blood and money weie pouied out m the semce of Biitain and m order to 
stiengthen the chains of India’s bondage It must, howliver, be said to 
the eternal honour of the Indian revolutionaries that they did not allow 
themselves to be deceived by Biitain and they did then best to work up 
a revolution in the country But unfortunately for India, they failed 

I 

When the last World Wai was over and Indian leaders began to demand 
the hbeity that had been piomised to them, they discoveied for the first 
time, they had been betrayed by perfidious Albion, i e , the British people 
and their politicians The reply to their demand came m the form of 
the Rowlatt Act — or the Black Act — m 1919, which deprived them of 
what little liberty they still possessed And when they protested against 
that Black Act — the Jhalhanwalla Bagh massacre followed For all the 
sacrifices made by the Indian people during the last World War, the two 
rewards were — the Rowlatt Act and the Jhalhanwalla Bagh massacre 

After the tragic events in 1919, the Indian people were stunned and 
paralysed for the time being All their attempts at achieving liberty had 
been ruthlessly crushed by the British and their armed forces 
Consbtutional agitation, boycott of British goods, armed revolution — all 
had alike failed to bring freedom There was not a ray of hope left and 
the Indian people, though their hearts were burning with indignation, were 
groping in the dark for a new method and a new weapon of struggle 
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psychologjca) momeat, Mahatma Gaadhi appeared on Iho 
“°'^v Non-co-operation and Satyagraha or 

Ovj] ^be<hence It appeared as If he had been sent by ProWdence to 
show the patt to hberty Inunediately and spontaneouslj the whole nation 
r^Ued romd his banner India was saved Every Indian s face was now 
lit up with hope and confldence Ultimate victory waa once again aaffureri 


For 20 years and more Mahatma Gandhi has worked for India s 
salvation and with him the Indian people too have worked. It is no 
exaggeration to say that If in 1920 he had not come fonvard with his 
new weapon of struggle India today would perhaps have been still 
prostrate His afervices to the cause of India s freedom are unique and 
iinparallelled. No single man could have achieved more In one single 
lifetime in almlllar circumstances The nearest historical parallel to 
Mahatma Gandhi la perhaps Mustapha Kemal who sa\’ed Turke> oftcr 
her defeat in the last World War and was then acclaimed bj the Turks 
as the ‘Gazl 


Since 1920 Indian people have learnt two things from Mahatma 
Gandhi which are the indispensable pre-conditions for the attainment of 
independence. They have first of all learnt national stlf rcsijoct and 
self-confidence — as a result of which revolutionary fen our is noo blazing 
in their hearts Secondly they have now got a countrj \vidc organisation 
which reaches the remotest Plages of India Now that the message of 
liberty has permeated the hearts of ah Indians and the> haNT got a 
countrywide political organisation representing the >vhole nation— th(j 
stage is set for Che flns^l struggle for liberty— the last n'ar of Independence 


It is not in IndJa sJone that a strugglo for freedom has been heralded 
by a spiritual awakening In the risogmento mo\“ement in Ital> it was 
Mazzinl who first gave the spiritual Inspiration to the Italian 
He Was then followed by the fighter and the hero— Garibaldi v,ho began 
the March to Rome at the head of one thousand armed ^oIunt^ 
In modem Ireland too the Sinn Fcln Partj when It was bom in 1000 
gave the Irish people a programme which was ^erj much similar to 
Mahatma Gandhis Non-cooperation programme of 1020 Ten jrars 
after the birth of the Sinn Fein Pnrt>— llml is In lOlG— the first armcnl 
revolution in Ireland took place 


Mahatma Gandhi haa firmlj planted our frrt on the atraiRht nracl 
to tlbertj He and other leader* arc ntfn rottinK behind the priwn ir.™ 
The taak that itahatma Gandhi began Ima therefore to be areoroplUhej 
by hlB cotintrymcn— at home and abroad. 


Indians at home haw cwiyiWng that thc> 

—but Ihcj lack one thing— an nrm> of liberation '^ol , 

has to be supplied from without— and It can U supplird onl> from witbf) 





CAWii-Hfi fNTAr.AU.rT.r.n i.rvnr.R^^TTTP 


I wo»iUl like {o fcmitul you that when Arahatnia Gandhi commended 
his Xon-co-ojK’ration pin^^i-amme to the Indian nation at. the annual 
session of the Conm-ess at Xarrpur in November 1920, he said, "If India 
had the sword toilay, she \\ould have diaun the sword ’’ And proceeding 
fuithei with Ins nigumenl, Mahatma Gandhi then said that since aimed 
1 evolution was out of the question, the only othei alternative befoie the 
count ly was that of Xon*co-opei*ation or Sntyagiaha Since then times 
have chnuRcd. and it is now possible foi the Indian people to draw the 
swoixl. Wo aie li.ippv and pioud that India’s Aimy of liberation has 
aheadv come into cMstencc and is steadily inci easing m numbeis We 
have, on the one hand, to complete the training of this aimy and send 
it to the field of battle, ns soon as possible, we liav'c simultaneously, to 
build up a new army that can go on leinfoicmg the army in the field 
The final stiuggle foi hbeity will be long and haid and we must go on 
fighting — till the last Biitishei in India is either cast in piison oi thrown 
out of the countiy I would like to wain you that after our aimy of 
hhciation — the Avad Hind Fouj or the Indian National Army — sets foot 
on Indian soil, it will take at least 12 months — and peihaps more — to 
hbeiate the whole of India fiom the British yoke Let us, therefoie, 
gild up our loins and piepaie for a long and a hard stioiggle'. 


V 
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la Al* PrtntOnm flrfrfrr*, to (hr Bant AtHo Coufcrfarr hrld at Rifonan in 
June 19^3 Buhhaa caTlfd upon aT{ mjf roHUfrjt/nim f»j Baal Aa'a to Imr up (h our’ 
solid phalanx under one leadmhip amj prepare for the mini fight that i* aknirf 
of un SHbfiOM thus opened a second front for the •‘Qnli Ind mormir*/ taunchrd 
by the Congress 


TF you were to hear my erpenence — at home and abroad— since the 
outbreak of the present war you would feel ns I do that the hand of 
Providence has been protecting us from harm and has been guiding our 
efforta along the path leading to victory and freedom Tills has Increased 
niy optimism and self-confidcnce a hundred fold 

The time has now come for freedom lo\ing Indians to oct Action 
in a war-crisis demands above all mllltnrj discipline os well os unflinching 
loyalty to the cause I therefore coll upon all mj countrjmcn in f-ast 
Asia to line up in one solid plialanx under one leadership and prepare for 
the grim fight that la ahead of us. I am confident that thc\ v.lil do so 
I have today the confldence and support of nil freedom Iming Indi.in*t 
abroad, who are acth'ely workng for the emancipation of our molheiland 
Even Indians now living in enemy countries where thej ore unable to 
work actively for India s freedom arc morally w’ith us In the work that 
we are doing ^^thin mj knowledge this Is the fiisl time In recent 
history that Indians living abroad hate been united In ont organloalion 
for the attainment of one common goal 

I^Tiat is perhaps even more remarkable is that patriotic {ndbnn 
abroad are W’orking In complete harmonj with their countr>’men at home 
I bat'e publiclj declared several times thnl when 1 left home in IPU 
on an important mission It was in accordance with the will of the wM 
majority of mj countrjTnen Since then despUr all the rrstrictlnni 

imposed b> the CIJ)— that is the Secret Service— I have rrmalned in 
constant touch with m\ countr>Tnon at home Toda> I can goM far a* to 
inform j*ou that during Ujc last 12 months a Urge our 

representatives have been sent into India from oulwde from all 
Some of them have been captured and ahot for which we shall In d 
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time, exact full revenge But many more have been able to evade aiTest, 
and, accoidmg to latest repoits, they are working satisfactorily Thus, 
patiiotic Indians abioad have been working as geniune trustees of the 
freedom-fight at home I can assure everybody once again that whatever 
we have done up till now, or may do in future, has been and will be, for 
freedom of India, and we shall never do anything that is either against 
the interest of India or will not be m accordance with the will of our 
people 

I shall now deal with the question as to how we can win our liberty 
Some of my friends at home had hoped at one time, that under the 
pressuie of an inteiTiational crisis the British Government would, m its 
own interest accede to India’s demand for independence These fi lends 
must have been disillusioned by now — because it is transparently clear 
that the British Government intends to exploit India more ruthlessly 
than ever before 

Those of you who have studied the history of freedom movements in 
other lands — as I have done — must have obseiwed, that for the 
achievement of independence two conditions aie essential — first a favou- 
lable inteiTiational situation, and secondly, necessary the sacrifice and 
eif oi t The first condition has already been fulfilled If India had to fight 
single-handed with the Biitish Empire, our task would have been 
exceedingly difiicult The Tripartite Poweis, however by fighting our 
enemy and inflicting staggering defeats on him, have lightened our 
burden to a considerable degree 

My loyalty is to India and to India alone, and not even my eneimes 
will have the audacity to urge that I am capable of betray'ng my country 
And, as I said m Tokyo the other day, if the Biitish Government could 
not demoi alise me af tei persecuting me all my life, nobody else can do so 
And if the cunning British politicians could neither cajole nor deceive 
me — no one else can 

Friends' We have now the most favouiable international situation 
and the most happy combination of circumstances Consequently all 
that is needed for winning freedom is sufficient effort and sacrifice 
The time has come to pass on to the next stage of our campagin All 
orgamsataons, whether inside India or outside, must now transform 
themselves into a disciplined fighting orgamsation under one leadership 
The aim and purpose of this orgamsation would be to take up anns 
against Bntish imperialism, when the time is ripe and the signal is given 

In order to mobilise all our forces effectively, I intend organising a 
Provisional Government of Free India It will be the task of this 
Provisional Government to lead the Indian revolution to a successful 
conclusion To this end, the Provisional Government wiU have to prepare 
the Indian people — inside and outside India — for an armed struggle. 
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which wDl be the cmhnination of all our national efforts since 18S5 
When the revolution succeeds and Anglo-American Imperialism is expelled 
from India, the task of the Provisional Government will be over It will 
then make room for a pemmnent Government to be set up inside India 
m accordance with the will of the Indian people. 

We have a grim fight before us — for the enemy Is powerful 
unscrupulous and ruthless In this final march to freedom — you will 
have to face hunger thirst, privation forced marches and death Only 
when you pass this test, will freedom be yours, I am confident that >*00 
will do and thereby bring freedom and prosperity to your enslaved and 
impoverish^ land. 
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CUSTODIANS OF INDIA’S HONOUR 


Af/rfj'ssnif/ the Iinhnit Xatiniial Aimi/ (if tin niilifaii/ icitcio in Muhiyrtt on 
fnhf ’) Suhhas announct d that Iml'u s (nini/ of hbnntion had ahrady cnteicd 

the hatlhfif'Ul at S'lUfapori ‘Yon aie tht cn\tnduins of Ind a's national honnuv 
and cmbodinnnt of Indus hopcH and aspnations , he pioclanntd 


Q OLDTERS of India's Army of Libeiation' To-day is the piolidesf 
^ dav of my life To-day, it has pleased Pi evidence to give me the 

unique honour of announcing to the whole woild that India’s Aimy of 
Libeiation has come into being This Aimy has now been diawn up m 
militaiy foimation on the battlefield of Smgajiore, which was once the 
bulwaik of the Biitish Empiie This is the ai.my that will emancipate 
India fiom the BiiLish yoke Evciy Lidian must feel pioud that this 
Indian Aimy has been organised entiiely undei Indian leadeiship, and 
that when the histoiic moment ai lives, undei Indian leadership, it will 
go into battle 

Comrades' My soldieis' Let jmui battle ciy be “To Delhi, to Delhi” 
How many of us will individually survive this war of fieedom, I do not 
know But I do know this, that we shall ultimately win and our task 
will not end until our suiwivmg hei oes hold the victory-parade m anothei 
giaveyard of the British Empire — the Lai Quilla of ancient Delhi 

Throughout my public career, I have always felt that though India 
IS otherwise ripe for independence m every way, she lacks one thing 
an Army of Liberation George Washington of Ajtnerica could fight and 
win freedom, because he had his array Garibaldi could liberate Italy 
because he had his armed volunteers behind him It is your privilege 
and honour to be the first to come forward and organise India’s National 
Aimy Soldiers who always remain faithful to their nation, who perform 
their duty under all - circumstances, and who are always prepared to 
sacrifice their hves are invincible Engrave these three ideals m the 
inmost core of your hearts 

Comrades ' You are to-day the custodians of India's national honour 
and the embodiment of India’s hopes and aspirations So conduct yourself 
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that your countrymen may bless you and posterity may be proud of j’ou 
I assure you that I shall be with you in darkness and In sunshine in 
sorrow and in joy in suffering and In victory For the present I can 
offer you nothing except hunger thirst, suffering forced marches and 
death It does not matter who among us will live to see India free. 
It is enough that India ahall be free and that we shall give our all to 
make her free. May God bless our Army and grant us victoiy m the 
coming fight’ 



“WHY I LEFT INDIA” 


Explmning the reasons tli-at coniyelled him to leave Ind’a duung the ww 
BubJias so, d on July 9, 191}S, ‘It took me full Ihicc months of yiayei and medifatmu 
to decide if I had strength enough to face' death in fulfilling my duty My 

object 111 leaving India mas to supplement fioni outside the stiuggle going on at 
home ” 


T WOULD like to tell you quite fiaiikly what made me leave home aud 
homeland, on a jotirney that was fi aught with danger of every Icind 
1 was lodged safely m a British prison, when I silently resolved to risk 
everything m the attempt to escape from the British Having been m 
prison 11 times, it was much easier and much safer for me to' continue 
there, but I felt that the cause of India’s independence demanded a 
journey abroad, regardless of the risk that it involved 

It took me full three months of prayer and meditation to decide if 
I had stiength enough to face death m fulfilling my duty Before I 
could slip out of India, I had to get out of my piison and m order to do 
so I had to go on a hunger-strike, demanding my lelease I knew rhat 
neither in India, nor in Ireland, had a prisoner succeeded m forcing the 
British to release him But I felt convinced that I had a histone task 
to fulfil So I took the plunge, and after seven days’ of hunger-strike, 
the Government unexpectedly got unnerved and set me free, with the 
intention of taking me back to pnson after a month or two But before 
they could seize me again, I became a free man 

Friends, you know that I have been actively working m the 
independence movement ever since I left the University m 1921 I have 
been through all the civil disobedience campaigns during the last two 
decades In addition to this, I have been i eiieatedly put in prison without 
tiial, on the suspicion of having been connected with secret i evolutionary 
movements whethere non-violent or violent 

To put it biiefly, theieforc, my object in leaving India was to 
supplement fiom outside the stiuggle going on at home On the othei 
hand, the supplementary help fiom outside, which the national stiuggle 
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at home so urgently needs Is in reality \’cry smaU The help that our 
countrymen at home needed and still need is a two-fold one, moral and 
material Firstly they have to be morally convinced that their viclorj 
ifl assured Secondly they have to be given military help from outside 

The time has come when I can openly tell the whole world including 
our enemies as to how it is proposed to bring about national liberation. 
Indians outside India, particularly Indians in East Asia, are going to 
organise a fighting force which will be powerful enougl^ to attack the 
British Army in India When we do so a revolution will break out, 
not only among the civil population at home but also among the Indian 
Army which is now standhig under the British Flag When the British 
Gov'emment Is thus attacked from both side — from inside India and from 
outside^ — it will collapse and the Indian people wDl then regain their 
liberty Accoi*ding to my plan therefore it Is not ci’en ncccssarj to 
bother about the attitude of the Axis Powers towards India. If Indians 
outside and inside India will do their duty it is possible for the Indian 
people to throw the British out of India and liberate 3S million of 
their countrymen 

Fnends let the slogan of three million Indians in East Asia be 
Total Mobilisation For a Total War Out of the total mobllisaKon 

1 expe ct at least three lakhs soldiers and three crorcs of dollars 
I want also a unit of brave Indian women to form a death — dcf>^ng 
Regiment who will wield the sword which the bni\e Rani of Jhansi 
wdelded in India s First War of Independence in 1857 

Our countrjmcn at home arc now I mrU pressed and the> oie 
demanding a second front Give me total mobilisation in Bast AsLi and 
I promise you a second front— a real second front for the Indian stntggir 



IN THE NAME OF GOD 


• • 


“Ju the name of God lu Ihc iinnic of by-t/nur i/niciatiom lolio hai c welded the 
ludiaii people into oik vatwii, aud 'ti the name of the dead heroct, who have be- 
queathed to t/s a Itadttwu of herojsm and self-saolftre, — wc call upon the Indian 
people to rally louud our banner and to slrthc foi Ind'a’s fiecdoin ’ On October 51, 
I'i'/S Subha'; and his Provisional Goicrnvicni of Azad Hind issued a proclamation 
ealltuq upon Indians in East As a to jo n the final strucKfle foi the overthrow of 
Eiitish nnpcriahsm in India 


After their fii’st defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 in Bengal, 
the Indian people fought an uninteri upted senes of haid and bitter bat- 
tles over a stretch of one bundled yeais The history of this period 
teems with examples of unpaialleled heroism and self-sacrifice And in 
the pages of that history, the names of Siiai-ud-Dowla and Mohanlal of 
Bengal, Haider All, Tippu Sultan and Vein Thampi of Soutli India, Appa 
Salub Bhonsle and Peshwa Baji Rao of Aldliaiashtia, the Begum of 
Oudh, Sadar Shyam Singh Ataiiwala of riuijab, and last but not least, 
Rani Laxraibai of Jhansi, Talia Topi, Maharaj Kunwar Singh of Dumiaon 
and Nana Sahib are for evei engiaved in letteis of gold 

Unfortunately for us, our forefatheis did not at fiist lealise that 
the Biitish constituted a grave threat to the whole of India, and they 
did not, therefore, put up a umted front against the enemy Ultimately, 
when the Indian people were roused to the reality of the situation, they 
made a concerted move and under the flag of Bahadur Shah m 1857, they 
fought their last war as free men In spite of a series of brilliant vic- 
tories m the early stages of this war, ill-luck and faulty leadership 
giadually brought about their final collapse and subjugation Neverthe- 
less such heroes as the Ram of Jhansi, Tatia Topi, Kunwar Singh live 
like eternal stars m the nation’s memoiy to inspiie us to gi eater deeds 
of saciifice and valoun 

Foicibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and subjected to tenor 
and brutality, the Indian people lay prostrate for a while but with the 
birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885, there came a new awaken- 
ing From 1885 till the end of the last World War, the Indian people. 
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on possible 

meth^, namelj agitaticfti and propaganda boycott of British goods 
te^rism and gabotage and finally armed re\oIution But all these 
^orte f^ed for a time Ultimately in 1D20 uhen the Indian pconio 
haunt^ by a senae of failure were groping for a new method. Alahatma 
LjandW came forward with the new weapon of non*co>oporatfoh and d\il 
disobedience. 


For two decades thereafter the Indian people Went through a phase 
of intense patnotic activity The message of freedom was carried to 
every Indian hotae Through personal example, people wire taught to 
suffer to sacrifice and to die In the cause of freedom. Prom cities to 
the remotest ^^llages the people were knit together into one pohllcal 
organisation Thus, the Indian people not only recovered their pohlksl 
consciousness but became a political entity once again. They could now 
speak with one voice and stnve with one will for one common goal From 
1937 to 1939 through the work of the Congress Ministries In eight pro- 
vinces they gave pi-oof of their readiness and capacity to administer 
their chvn affairs Thus on the ev© of the present WorJd ^^ar the stage 
was set for the final struggle for India s hbcrallon 

For Uie first time In recent history Indians abroad liavc also been 
politically roused and united in one organisation. In East Asia in )iar 
ticular over two million Indians are now Organised na one solid phalanx 
inspired by tho slogan of Total Mobilisation And In front of them stand 
the serried ranks of India s army of liberation with the slogan Onwanl 
to Delhi, on their Ups 


Having goaded Indians to dc»]>cnition by its l)yjK>cri»y nntl havln^ 
driven them to starvation and death by plunder and loot nritlidi ndc 
in India has forfeited the g<x>d will of the Indian people nltogclhi r an I 
is now living a procancAis existence, 11 needs but a flame to deeliov 
the last vestige of that unhappy rule. To light that flame is the Insl 
of India 8 Army of Liberation 


Now that the dawn of Freedom la at hand It is the dulv of the 
Indian people to set up a Provisional Government of their own and launch 
the last struggle luider the aegis of that Govtmmcnt Bui with all the 
Indian loadore in prison the people at home totally disarmed it hj rot 
possible to set ui> a Provisional Government within India or to launch ^n 
armed struggle under the negis of that CovrmmcnL It h 
the duty of the Indian Independence T-eague in FjvsI A**!* 
all patriotic Indians at home and abroad to this 

task of setting up a Provisional Government of \iad Illnd and of con 
ducting the last fight for freedom wllh the help of the Army of f jL tn 
tion le the Aaad Hind Fnuj organlsrtl Ia the Iragu^ 

HoMnj. boon com.llluto.1 a* Ihr . f Au I I In I 

b% the Inditin Indci>ontlcn« I-oapio in bjifll A»li no m rr J 
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nuUe*^ with n full of ic'^pon'^tbilUv dial has devolved on us We 

pfuy that Pioxuhnue mnv oui woiK and oin’stiugglc for the eman- 
cipation of om Mot hoi land And uc hcioby pledge our lives and the 
h\cs of oui c«mii ados-in-ai ms to the cause of her freedom, of hei welfaie 
and hoi oN.iltation amomr the nations of the woild 

It will be the task of the Piovisio'nal Government to launch and to 
conduct the stniggle that will bung about the establishment of a 
pcimnnent Xational Government of Arad Hind constituted m accordance 
with the will of the Indian people and enjoying then confidence 

The Piovisional Go\cinment is entitled to and heieby claims the 
allegiance of o\eiy Indian It guaiantees lehgious hbeity, as well as 
eoual lights and equal oppoi tunities to all its citi7ens It declaies its 
Finn lesolve to pui'sue the happiness and prosperity of the whole nation 
and of all its parts, chenshing all the childieii of the wdiole nation equally 
and tiansceiiding all the diffeiences cunningly fostered by the alien 
Goveinment in the past 

In the name of God, in the name of by-gone generations who have 
welded the Indian peojile into one nation, and in the name of the dead 
lieioes who have bequeathed to us a tradition of heroism and self-saciifiee, 
w'C call upon the Indian people to lally round oui banner and to stiike 
foi India’s fieedom ^Ve call upon them to launch the final stiuggle 
against the British and then allies in India and to piosecute that struggle 
with valour and peiseveiance and with full faith in final victory until 
the enemy is expelled fiom the Indian soil and the Indian people are 
once again a free nation 

Pioclamation signed on behalf of the Pio\nsional Government of 
Azad Hind by 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE, Head of the State, Pnme Minister and 
Ministei foi War, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Supreme Commander of 
the Indian National Army, Capt Mrs Lalcshmi, Women’s Organisation, 
S A Aiyai, Publicity and Pi opaganda, Lieut-Col A C Chatterji, Finance, 
Lieut-Col Aziz Ahmed, Lt -Col N S Bhagat, Lieut-Col J K Bhonsle, 
Lt-Col Giillara Singh, Lt-Col M Z Kivani, Lt -Col A D Lokaliathan, 
Lt-Col Ehsan Quadir, Lt-Col Shah Nawaz, representatives ‘of the 
Armed Forces A N Sahay,^ Secretary (with ministerial rank). Rash 
Behan Bose, Supreme Adviser, Karim Gandhi, Debnath Das, D M Khan, 
A Yellapa, J Thivy, Sirdar Ishar Singh, Advisers, A. N Sarkar, Legal 
Adviser 
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On Oclobrr H 19i3 Snbhan opmrd tKa Kan o/ Jltannl Training Camp In the 
Aviamann lor tha Womm a Srellon o! tke IniHan National An,)l vkrn hr rmnrd 
tka herolo rofr plat/rd bp llid an toovirn Ihronphont tSr apm ripht doirn la the CItll 
niaabrdienca UovrmanI I wan lad bp aamr Ikai lionp), la ralar a inmrn , rrpi 
mrnt tniyfit br povllJ^ {« fHJta t lookjii be an tt/ipo*ilble faOi Jh Pail IPAa/ 

lAey rf rf tfof nffeet vig conrlrtfon ” 


O ISTERS and Brothers! The opening of the Rnnl of Jhanst Kegiment 
^ camp U an Important and sig^acant function it is a \ery importait 
landmark in the progreas of our moveme U in Elast Asia 


To realise Its importance you should bear in mind that ours is not 
merely a political mo\’ement We arc engaged in the great task rf re- 
generating our nation We are ushering a nei^ life for the Indian Nation 
and it is necessary that our new life should be built on sound foundations. 
Remember that ours Is not a propaganda stunt we are In fact witnessing 
the re-birth of India. And It is only in the fitness of things tliol there 
should be a atlr of New Life among our women folk 


Our past has been a great and glorious one India could not have 
produced a heroine like the Rani of Jhansi If she did not ha\e a gloriotin 
tradition The historj of the great women In India is as anclrnl as llw 
Vedlc period. The greatness of Indian womanhood had iu roots ‘n tho^ 
early dajTi when India hnd its Sanskrit culture The same India widch 
produced great w omen in the past produced the Rnnl of Jliansi at a gravr 
hour In India e history And loda> while are facing the gra^rsl hour 
in our history I ha\*c confidence that Indian womanhood will not fan to 
nsc to the occasion If for the w*ar of independence of Jhansi ImlU had 
to produce and It did produce a Lflkshmi Bai toda> for the war of in (<• 
pendenee of the whole of India to liberate ihlnj-elght frorra i f Imhan-. 
India has to produce and shall produce thousands of Ranis of Jhan-i 


<la>*s. 


In thD naroi «-a> an wr hale flRurra IlVr Maltn^i la Ia.tla < anaKM 
baVL the Inajililnr .’camj.lcrtuf Atwlj-ahal nf lUhai.I.Ka lUi.l 
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Dhawaiii of Beng:al and Ra/iya Begum I have every confidence in the 
feilihly of the Indian soil I am confident that India, as in the past, will 
also pioducc the best floweis of Indian womanhood 

When in 1921 a new political life staited m India, thousands, nay, 
lacs of our sistci*s also, joined the movement and came forward to make 
sacnfices In those days it was a great thing to go to prison Oui Indian 
biotheis and sistcis got leady to undeigo the ordeal of piison life and 
1 remembei still, how in December 1921 at Calcutta, the two jails weie 
full The Biilisheis built two more jails and these were also packed 
m a few days’ 

When the Britisheis found that the Indians were not restrained by 
feai , they changed their tactics They lesorted to the method of throwing 
leadeis into piison and using lathis and bullets against the masses 
Joining the civil disobedience movement then, meant willingness to face 
lathi-chaiges and gun-fire and the Indians — ^not only men but also women 
— got ready to face lathi-charges and gun-fire I cannot forget an in- 
cident in Calcutta when we held a procession against the orders of the 
Government and when the police tried to break the procession by lathi- 
charge some sister’s made a cor dorr, around us (coming between us and the 
police) , without flinching the lathi charges Thus, I have witnessed while m 
India how the spii’it and determination of our sisters have been growing 
stage by stage’ 

Not only m the history of the Passive Resistance Movement, but in 

the history of the Revolutionar’y Party also, we have the examples of 

pur brave sisters who have played a noble part I know my sisters who 

became daring revolutionaries If one type of courage was necessary 

for passive resistance, another and more active courage is necessary for 

revolutionary efforts, and in this too, I found, our sisters were not 

wanting In 1931 an English Magistrate was shot by two girls; the 

age of one was 16, the age of the other was 17 In India even ordinary 

men shudder before magistrates, but these two young sisters bravely 

went to the house of the Magistrate and fired at him’ You can easily 

imagine what wonderful courage those young sisters must have had' 

Such courage does not descend from the skies' It comes from the soil 

of India , it has its roots in the age-old traditions of India’s past 

/ 

i t 

Since 1928, I have been taking interest in women’s organisations 
111 India and I found that, given the opportunity, our sisters could rise 
to any occasion There was one Rastia Mahila Sangha of ladies in Bengal 
which did splendid work In December 1928 a volunteer Corps of 500 
women was formed which was not only run on sound lines, but their 
parades and their discipline gave us great hopes and confirmed my belief 
in the fact that given the impetus and opportunity, Indian women could 
perform duties entrusted to them in a befitting manner I have also 
seen women’s organisations in India giving traimng m arms available 
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m a slave country Iflie lathiea and daggere and the 
were progresHitig web remarkable 


our rifltcri 


And so when I began to undertake the task of guiding the Indian 
independence movement I felt that our sisters should also be gi\*cn 
the opportunity to serve India at this grave emergencj I consulted 
many and I was told by some that though to raise a women s regiment 
might be possible m India It would be an Impossible task In East Asia 
What thev said did not affect my conviction and my determination and 
today you have before your own eyes what our sisters have accomplished 
Their work was started In July and if Only now the training camp for 
them is bemg opened, the delay Is not due to any short^mlng on their 
part The delay was doe to our difficulties in finding the accommodation 
and making the necessary arrangements. Meanwhile I know that our 
Bisters are getting impatient and anxious I heard that thej were in 
tending to lead a deputation to me to ask me whether I have forgotten 
them. I feel happy today that the camp Is readv and the 
camp is being opened today on the anniversary of the birthda> of the 
Rani of JhansL 


I may at this juncture say a few words about tho Rani of Jhansi 
When the Rani of Jhansi started her fight her age was onl> 20 \ou 
can easily imagine what It would have been for a girl of 20 riding a 
horse and wielding her sword In the open battle You can easily reallne 
what courage and spirit she must haw had The English Commander 
who fought against her said that she was the best and the bmwt 
of the rebels.” He made this admission because when the Jhansi Fort 
besieged she escaped with a party to Kalpi from ^^he^o she put up an 
other gallant fight Then she had to retreat from this battle froit she 
then made an alliance with Tatya Topt attacked and captured Gwalior 
I-ort and using that Fori os the base continued the battle and In this 
lost and great battle she died fighting 


Imagine what amount of courage would ha\*e been necewirj to 
on the fight In spite of more than one defeat' This 20 >ear old Rani 
liad the courage and showed a ntiIouf which shall be a source of Inspiration 
to Indiana for generations to come 

Unrortunatelj the RnnI of Jhnnsl wtui ilefcatrd il mu. not her 
defeat it waa the defeat of India She died but her aplril ran nrwi 
die India can once again produce llnnlii of Jhaniii and march on tu 

victory 


One hundred nnd fifty -alx of our aialrra »rr “’''f 

training in the camj. vvhich ia bvlng oiK'ned today '’Ij} Jj"''' „ 

their number at Sy onan will reach a thoiiwml Tm 

for women haw nl«o Urn alartcl in Thailand »"«' I'*'""? ^ 

we haw tho Central Camp and I fwl that In thl. Cenlral ( amp we .li h,U 
at leant haw one tlmunand iwlentlal ftania of JlianiJ 
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,yiihf,<]\ ailctt "‘',1 tin <»/ tin at 'lahtta Winn 

it r pjaatt I that itlnh tatUa tnilrhitl alt tin last aspirt', of vindnn 
rii d rtlttni Oi* lantiiiattl to tiraa In t \tit itotli awl iii*,phatti»i front lirt 
lilt -DioKsrtitfl w< 'll aht rn tU'^citnni liuha. In \aHi had 'atflicti nt ittalilu, not onhf 
la Kill awl rt lain nidt ji> wh w > hut aha la Iniihl a ])ntriifii> tialioit }Jt trfrrtrd to 
tin proitinimi'i aotatiiit a} ruatiii irorh ilaw ilatina tin la\t iftittnii nt s/ii/r of tin 
ftaiitpian nipwwt of fauntn dainaiattoti iitfinnti/ to Co})i)ti,i)ii',)ii awl li'a’trisni 
In Mi»/ that ladut V a\ trtinni to itaih at a ms of tin rn al fti/Htitint and rtiihodt/ 

th* oaad ]^atllt'^ of both 

T DO not piopose to speak to such a distinguished gathering on the com- 
monplace things that you heai or lead about India I think it would 
be fai better if I speak on the more fundamental pioblems of India 
Having been a student of philosophy myself, I am deejily interested in 
fundamental pioblems I hope you will agree with me that I should 
lather speak to you on some of the fundamental problems that face 
my country 

In my travels abroad, I have often found that people generally had 
lather funny ideas about my country For instance, among the people 
of Euiope, the geneial idea about India is that it is a land in which 
three things can be found snakes, monks and maharajas. Among those 
who have been influenced by British piopaganda, the general idea about 
India is that it is a countiy in which people are always fighting amongst 
themselves, and where the strong hand of Britain is leqiiired to maintain 
peace and older 

If you approach the orientalists m Europe, i e the expert in Indo- 
you will find that they look upon India as a land of mystics and 
philosopheis, a land which at one time produced a very rich philosophy, 
but which IS today as dead as the ancient civilization Af Egypt and 
Babylon 

Now the question is What is India in reality^ No doubt we have 
a veiy ancient civilization, but unlike other ancient civilizations such as 
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EOTt or Babylon or Phoe^cia or even Greece the ancient cIviluaUon 
It still lives in the present We Indians of todaj 
think tod^entaUy the same thoughts, and have the same feelings, the 
Mme ideals of life, as our forefathers who hved 2000 years or even 
years ago In other words there is continuity historical and cul 
tural continuity extending frotn the ancient times to the present da> 
—which is in some ways a very remarkable thing ifi hlstorj Nou in 
order to understand India this fundamental fact should first be under 
stood, namely that the India of the past Is not dead India of the past 
Uvea in the present and will live in the future. 


Against this ancient background we see the changes In our 
national life from age to age. During the last 3 000 years people hai’e 
come mto India from outside with new ideas sometimes with new cul 
hire. All these new influences ideas and culture haw been gradually 
absorbed into the national life of India so that in spite of the fact 
that fundamentally we have the same culture and cJvflIxalion as we had 
several thousands of years ago" we have changed and moied ttdth the 
times Today In spite of our ancient background v\e are able to live 
in a modem world and adapt oureelws to that world 


Those who have been Influenced consciously or unconsclousl> b> 
British propaganda have an impression that India was \ej> 
easfly conquer^ by the British end aW that after the British conquest 
of India, our country was for the first time poIit(cftlI> unified Both these 
notions are entirely wrong 


In the first place it is not true that India was easll> conquered 
by the British It took the British 100 years from 1757 to 1857 finalK 
to subjugate India Secondly It is also an entire!} wrong notion to 
think that the English unified Indio India was for the first time poll 
ticaHy unified neariy 2 500 j’enrs ago under the Buddhist Fmperor Asokn 
In reality the India of Asoka the Great wtis c\cn larger than ilie 
India of today Asoka a India included not onI> modem India but alw) 
Afghanistan and a part of Persia After the lime of Asoko India S’cnl 
through many ups and downs In her national life There haiv 
been periods of decay followed b} jwriods of progress But throuph^^ut 
these ups and downs in our national life we ba\*e been 1° kivp 
lip our progress. About one thousand jears after Asoka Tn«^ oi*® 
leoched the tenllh of progress under the Gupta fvmi>emis Ttiui 
again followed b> another glorious ciwh in IndlnnhUtor} about nine 
hundred jears later under the Moghul Fmixroni T^rrfom -ami 
is a point worth remembering — the British notiun that 
unified poUtlcall} under British rule h enti^l> %Nrong A I tiul inr 
British have tried to do is to dlWde the Imllon i>ei pic and to ttvatm 
disarm and emasculate them 

I nhall non prrwnt before >«u B ).mWrm wWch 
scientists and In lartlcular sludciitB of «oflulitf> The q 
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to whether the Indmn people have any nght to live as a fiee nation 
Ha\e they tlie stienglh and vitality left in them to live and to develop 
themsehes as a fiee nation‘s I peisonally hold the opinion that if a 
nation once looses its vitality, its existence will have haidly any woith 
01 value foi mankind The only icason why I stand for India’s freedom 
and believe that as a fiee nation we shall have a glorious futuie is that 
I believe that we have siiflicient vitality left in us as fiee men and to 
develop as a nation 

Now, if I have to answer this question as to whether sufficient 
vitality is left in us, I shall have fiist to answei two questions Fiistly, 
has oui nation any cieative faculty’ And, secondly, is it prepared to 
light and to die m ordci to preseive its existence’ These two tests have 
to be applied to India 

With legard to the first question, we have seen that m spite of 
the British lule in India, in spite of the innumeiable restrictions and 
disadvantages which follow fiom foieign rule, we have been able during 
the last century to give numerous pi oofs that m different departments 
of oui national lile we shll have cieative power 

The number of philosophei’s and thinker’s produced m India, the 
number of writers and poets that enslaved India has produced, the new 
artistic lenval m India, m spite of the Biibsh laile, the scientific pro- 
gress made by the Indian people in spite of many difficulties m the 
way of their education, the standard attained by our leading scientists 
as compared With the scientists in different parts of the world, the in- 
dustrial progress made by India as the result of her own effort and 
initiative, and last but not the least, the distinction which we have at- 
tained in the field of sport, all these go to show that in spite of being 
'politically subjugated, the vitality of the nation has remained intact 

If under foreign rule and in spite of the obstacles and restrictions 
that follow such rule we could give so much proof of our creative faculty, 
then it stands to reason that when India is free and the mass of Indian 
people are afforded educational facilities, they will be able to give much 
better proof of their intellectual calibre and faculty in different walks 
of life 

I have just referred to the first test of a nation’s vitality, namely, 
'creative faculty I shall now consider the second test, namely, as to 
'whether the Indian people are able to fight and to die for the sake of 
freedom On this point I should like to say, first of all, that since the 
last great fight that they had with the British in 1857, the Indian people 
have not given up the stmiggle against the enemy, even for a single day 

Unfortunately, owing to what I would call the folly of our fore- 
fathers, after our final defeat in 1857, the leaders of those days had 
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allow^ themaelves to be disarmed. Whatever difficulty we have mjbse 
quently experienced in trying: to win back our freedom has been larmJi 
due to our having been disarmed nevertheless they continued to &ht 
for their freedom in other ways 

I BhsSl not take up your time uimeceasarily by giving a description 
of^ the methods that have been used in India against British domi 
nation I will only say this that all the methods that have been tried 
by the revolutionaries in different parts of the world for the achieve- 
ment of their own independence, have been tried in India. 


At the beginning of this centmy particularly after the rictorj of 
Japan over Russia In 1904 and 1905 the Freedom Ifovemcnt in India 
got a new impetus and since then during the last 40 years, our rewlu 
tfonaries have been studymg very closely the methods of re\olutionarie 3 
in other countries and they have tried to adopt as many of the methods 
as possible 


They have tried also to manufacture secretlj arms and explosl\‘Cs 
inside the country and to use those arms and explosites for the schlevt 
mont of Independence As a dewlopment of this struggle for freedom 
India tried a new experiment — Civil Disobedience or Passive Resistance 
—of which the best exponent is Mahatma GandhL There Is no doubt 
that it has greatly helped to rouse and unify the Indian people and also 
to keep alive a movement of resistance against the foreign government 
I should therefore, say that the fact that in spite of all the dlflicuUles 
that result from foreign rule a nation can produce a new method with 
a large measure of success Is also a proof of that nations \ltalil> It 
shows that the nation does not accept enslavement ns a scltliHl fart and 
is determined to struggle against It and to work out new methods for 
achieving independence 


I have as a revolutioiuuy mode n rlo<?c stud^ of the Trvnlullonarv 
movements In other countries and I can sav without exapgrmtWm that 
since 1857 we hav’C used everj possible method of rcvolutlonaiy strugRl** 
In the course of this struggle tremendous sacrinccs have botn matle 
and many hav'e given their Hv-cs There was howovtr one methoil lh*t 
still remained for us to take up and that was tlie orj^anUatlon of a 
leal modem national arm> 


That work we had not done up (ill rccenll> beeauf. 
to do that inside India But the moment this war gave the 
an opportunity of organising a modem Indian ivational rm> 

India, they at once solted on It 

HaWitK rtplifd to the quMtlon rrffiinUni, thr 
and thair right to live aa a Irrr nation 1 ahat now • 
nnal>-*l. of modart, India U Jo.. .rr to undr^tand 
will have to take note of three Important factor, rtfduti-n c' 

The ancient background that la the nhclml cullurr and rtvd.Jtk." 
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India, of ^\hn’Ji tho\ feel iU‘'tl\ pi'iud Tlic second facloi is the struggle 
Hint has gone on without :ni\ hieak cvei .since w^c W'cic finallv ovcipoweicd 
h\ the Bnti^^h And (he (hud faetoi consists of ccitain influences which 
ha\o come into (ipei.Uion fioin (he outside 

Modem liuh.i is ennii)o>^ed of (his .ineient hackgiound, the unbioken 
na(ional stiueulc auains( (lie Biitish and the impact ol influences fiom 
nhioad I ‘-hall deal wulh (he influences which have reached India fiom 
outside and wliuh ha\e hee.i icsjionsiblo to some extent, in making modem 
India wliat it is (<5-dav Auioim these outside influences is the western 
lliDught ot the BUh ccntuix, which wms civstallized in Liberalism, 
Con‘?(itutionah‘'m .ind Demociaov In othci wmids, since 1857, modem 
Liheiahsni and Dcmociatic thought Ins been influencmg the intellectuals 
cf India to .1 large extent 

Fiom (he beginning ol the pieseul ccntuiv. a new factoi came into 
operation Aftci (he nctoiy ol Jajiaii ovci Russia in 1905, the eyes of 
the Indian people wcic opened lo a new mo\enicnt in Asia, the movemeiit 
foi the icvnal nol mciclv ol lapaii, but of otliei Asiatic couiitiics 
Since then, Iiuhaii thouglit has been gieatly mtciestcd in Asiatic revival 
Duimg the last 40 veai.s w'c have been (hmking not meicly of what was 
happening inside India, but also of what was happening m othei paits of 
Asia 


Anollici important factor which has influenced oui mind consisted 
ot the 1 evolutional y struggle that has gone on m the different paits of 
the woild Indian 1 evolutional ics studied the Risoigimento movement 
111 Italy undei the leadeiship of Maz/iini and Gaiibaldi and the struggle of 
the Irish people against their British oppressors In Russia, before the 
last Woild-Wai there was, as you know, a movement against the Czar 
called the Nihilist Movement That also was studied And in present 
times m India, Sun Yat Sen was also studied, very closely and with 
gieat interest by levolutionaries 

The Indian 1 evolutionaries have been exceedingly receptive to the 
influence exerted by revolutionary struggles abroad Then during the 
last World War, when the revolution broke out in Russia and, as a 
lesult of it a new government, the Soviet Government, came into 
existence, the work of that Government was studied with great interest 

People m India have not been interested so much in the communist 
movement as in the work of the reconstruction m Soviet Russia, in the 
rapid industrialisation of that country and also in the way m which the 
Soviet Government solved the problem of mmorities It was this 
constructive achievement of the Soviet Government which was studied 
with great interest by the people in our country As a matter of fact 
an intellectual hke poet Tagore, who had no mteiest in commumsm as 
such, was profoundly impressed when he visited Russia by the work 
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of educational reconatniction in that country Then there Is another 
influence that came to India from outside in ntore recent times I mean 
the movement in Europe headed by Ital> and Germany called Fascism 
or National Socialism* This movement was also studied bj our 
revolutionaries. 

In dealmg with the question of our reaction to these outside influences 
I must point out that there la a big gulf between our generation and the 
last generation As typical exponents of the last generation I would 
like to mention Tagore and GandhL The> represent for us the last 
generation and between their thoughts and ideas and the thoughts and 
ideas of our generation there la a big gulf 

If you study the works of Tagore and Gandhi you will find that all 
along there is a conflict in their minds as to what their reaction to 
western influence should be. So far as Mahatma Gandhi is concerned ho 
has not given us anj clear solution of this problem He has left people in 
doubt as to what his attitude is towards the acceptance of western ideas 
Generally speaking hla attitude is one of antagonism But in actual 
practice he has not alwnys acted In accordance with his own ideas the 
reason being that the rest of his countrymen do not share that 
antagonism which Mahatma Gandhi pcrsonall> has towards WTstem 
ideas and conceptions 

\ou all know about Mahatma Gandhis altitude on the question of 
violence and i»h>'8lral force He docs not advocate the use of arms or 
the shedding of blood of the cnem> for gaining ones frcctlom This 
attitude towTirds violence or ph>'slcal force is cIoflel> iclated to Ida 
general altitude towords foreign Influence |mrticulail> western influence 
Our generation has followed Mahatma Gandhi ns the Icitlcr of a pollllcn! 
Htniggle but has not accepted his ideas on all these qucatlons Thcrrfnic 
it would be a mistake to lake Mahatma Gandhi as the cx|K)ncnt of the 
thoughta and ideas of the present gcnerstlon in India 

Gandhi Is in some wajn a complete peisonalltv and I would like to 
nnal>se his pcrsonalilj so that you may understand him better Ii 
Gandhi there arc two aspects Gandhi as a political leader and Gandhi 
a philosopher \Ne have been following him In his tapacity as a political 
leader but we hav*c not accepted his phllosophv 

Now the question arises as to how we can sejgiralc these a*i‘ects 
\\*hy if we do not accept hin phlh^ophy arc we following Mm* Though 
Can^lhi has his own phdosopbv of life he i^ a practleat an 1 

therrforv not force Ids phil‘»so|»hy on th** Ir Conv-qo. nllv 

though WT arc following him In our pr Mieal struggle wr air frre to fnP fW 
our «»wn phllcMwiphv If Gandhi had tried to thrust hi* phlh» l h) i n u* 
WT sh'njld n« I have acccptr»l him as a leader Hut h** 
phil<rtoph> s^jaratr from his litiml strugglr 
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T have mentioned as representatives and exponents of the last 
generation, Tagore and Gandhi Now let us compare their philosophies 
There are some points in which they agree, but in some others they do 
not The points on which they agree are, firstly that they should like 
to see the national struggle being conducted without the use of arms In 
other words, on the question of physical force they have the same views 
On the question of the use of machinery, on industrialisation of th^ 
country, they also have the same views Both Tagore and Gandhi aie 
against modern industrial civilization But m the realm of culture, 
their views are not the same so far as thought, art and culture or art 
ideas of any other nation are concerned In the realm of culture, wiiiJe 
Tagoie advocates full co-operation between India and the rest of the 
foreign influence, Gandhi does not I am only referring to his general 
attitude on this question 

This pioblem as to’ what our leaction should be towaids foieigii 
influence and towards industrial civilization, troubled the leadeis of the 
old generation all their lives and we see pi oofs of it in their actions 
But this problem does not exist foi us, our staitmg point is that, though 
we want a modem India based on the past, we do not believe that India 
can achieve freedom without the use of arms Now, once you take this 
attitude that foi winning freedom we have to fight and to use aims, it 
follows that we must have modern industries to manufactuie aims 
So we take our stand on modernism We have to fight the enemy with 
modern methods, and with modem aims, so we must have modem 
mdustiies The pioblem for modem India is not our attitude towaids 
modernism or foieign influence or industrialization, but how we aie to 
solve our piesent-day pioblems 

I believe that modem Japan will undei stand oui generation inucli 
better than modern Japan understood the last generation in India 
Our stand is virtually the same We want to build up a new and modem 
nation on the basis of our old cultuie and civilization For that we need 
modern mdustiies, a modem aimy and all those things necessaiy to 
preserve our existence and oui freedom under modern conditions 

The moment India is free, the most important pioblem will be 
organising our national defence in oidei to safeguard our fieedom in 
future For that, we snail have to build modem wai mdustiies. so that 
we may produce the aims that we need for defence This will mean a 
veiy big pi ogi amme of industi lalization 

Aftei satisfying the needs of oui nation in the mattei of self-defence 
the next problem in the degiee of impoitance will be that of icmoval of 
poveity and unemployment India to-day is one of the pooiesi coiintiics 
in the world, but India was not pool befoie we came undei Biitish Rule 
In fact, it was the wealth of India whieli atti acted the Euiopean nationals 
to India One cannot say that in the mattei of national v. ealth oi 
lesouices our countn is pool, but lathei that owing to Biitish and 
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foreign exploitation the country has been impoverished. So our second 
most important problem will be how id gi\e eraplojTnent to the millions 
of the unemployed in Indla^ and how to relieve the appaJllng po^c^t> 
which now exists among the masses of the Indian people 

The third problem in a free India will be that of education At 
present about 00 per cent of the people are illiterate. Our problem v.111 
be to gi\o at least elementary education to the Indian masses as soon 
ns [Kjssible, and along with that to give more facilities to the intcllecluni 
classes in the matter of higher education. 

Connected with the problem of education is another problem and that 
is the question of aenpt In India there arc principal!) two scripts in 
\oguc One is known as the Sanskrit (or Nagari) script and the other 
the Arabic (or Persian) senpt, Uptll to-day in all national afTaim \\x 
have been using both these senpts I must add that in some prorinccs 
there arc scripts in \oguc which are modiflcotlons of the Sannl rit script 

There is now n movement to solve this problem bj using the Latin 
script I personally am an ad\ocatc of the Latin script Since we ha\‘c 
to live in a modem world have to be in touch with other countries and 
^\licthcr v-T like it or not wc have to Icam the Latin script If we couM 
make the Latin script the medium of writing thrtuighout the counlr> 
that would solve our problem An>'wa> that is m> owm \ieNv and the %icw 
of m> closest fnends and collaborators 

1 hn>c referred to three important problems In Free Imim Natlninl 
l>ofcncc hmv to remove povert) and how to give education to the |>cojt r 
It Hc arc to rahe these three important problems how arc wc going to 
do them’ Shall wc leave It to privTitc ngcnc> and private initiative or 
will the Stale take up the responslbilil) of solving these problems’ 

WcW at present public opinion in India Is that we cannot leave It 
to private Initiative to solve these national problems rspeciall) the 
economic problem If we leave It to private initiative to solve the problem 
of povert) and uncmplo>TncnL It wdll probabl> lake centuriea to solve them 
Therefore public opinion In India is in favour of some sort of social 
system in which the Slate will take over the responsfblllt) for solving 
economic questions \Miethcr It Is the question of Industilah-'ine !h< 
eountrj or modernising agriculture we want the Slate to sl''p In and 
lake over the responslbnuim and pul thnmgh leforms within a slmrl 
|>eriod so that the Indian j>eo|de could be pul on their legs ai a wry 
fftrl) date 

Hot solving tills pnibtem we want to work In our t'wn r»rtinlr> 
will nnlurall) b\ exi'erimenls made In f ther eounlrifs Imt after 

we lujw to rt Jw i ur fuiddems in nn In Ihn wras an I un Lr I 
n«llll ms Tlierff. le ilic s>>trm that wr rlull ultiMuIrt) s* t iq will 

»n Irflian sVBtcm to suit t! e p'^Ii of the Ir itan 
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Kow, if wo do not tackle tlic economic question fiom the point of 
view* of the masses, the m;nont\ of whom aio pooi, w’c shall produce 
the same confusion or the same diflicnlties m oni conntiv as aic found 
in China toda\. Von see in China todnv a split between the Kuommtanp: 
and the Chinese Communist Pally Pci-sonallv, 1 do not see wdiv this 
should ha\c oceuiied. oi whv. if the Kuomintanc^ Paitv has the intcicst 
of the Chinese masses at heait, thcic should be any need to have a 
sepaiate paity like the Communist Paity undci foiciqn influence 

HaMiig learned fiom expciience, w'c do not waint to lepcat the mistake 
that China has made The nationalist movement in oui geneiadon is 
identified w*ith the intciests of the masses, ic. 1-hc Indian people, and 
because w'c have then inteicsts at heait. thcic is no i(n\()ii d'dn foi 
a sepaiate paity like the Communist Paity If the Nationalists in India 
did not have the inteicst of the masses at heait you would have seen 
the same phenomenon in India as you sec in China today 

Now' W'C come to anothei question namely, the political system It 
follows fiom W'hat I have stated befoic that the jiohtical .system must 
be such as to be able to cany out our economic pi ogi amine in the be.st 
possible wa}' You cannot have a .so-called democratic system, it that 
system has to put thiough economic leforms on a Socialistic basis 
Theiefoie, we must have a state of an authoiitaii.in chaiactei 

We have had some expeiience of demociatic institutions in India 
and we have also studied the woiking of demociatic institutions in France, 
England and the United States of America And we have come to the 
conclusion that with a demociatic sj^stem we Crinnot solve the pioblcins 
of Flee India 

Before I pass on to the next pioblcm, 1 should like 1o mention aii- 
othei point namely, the attitude of Ficc liidia Jowards icligion and eysle 
This IS a question that is fiequently aslicd Indid has several religions 
Consequently, the goveinmcnt of free Indio must have an absolutely 
neutial and impartial attitude towards them and leave it to every indivi- 
dual to pi of ess any religious faith 

With regard to caste that is now no pioblem foi us, because, as it 
existed m the old times, it does not exist today Now, what is tlic 
caste system‘s The caste system means that a community is divided 
into certain groups on a professional oi vocational basis and marriage 
takes place wnthm each group In modern India tliere is no such caste 
distinction A member of one caste is free to take up any other pro- 
fession So caste m that sense does not exist today Then Ihcre 
lemains the question of marriage In the old times it was essential lo 
mairy within each caste Now-a-days, inler-marriagos belween Ihc 
diffeient castes take place fi eely Hence caste is fast dinappcaiing 

In this connection I should like to tell you that it was the British who 
created the impramdn throughout the world that we are a people quarrcl- 
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ling among ourseU'cs, especially over religion But that ia an absolulcK 
tvrong picture of India. It may be that there are certain dilTcrencce 
among the Indian people, but such differences jou will find in an> other 
country If we take the so-called progressive countries of the W'orid 
c g France before the out break of the present mir or Germanj before 
Hitler and his party came to power you will find that there were acute 
differences among the people in these countries Spain had even a first 
class civil war 

But nobody ever says that because the people In those countries had 
disputes and din’ercnces, thej arc not fit to rule llicmsclvcs It Is only 
in the case of India that the British sa> that because there arc certain 
differences among the Indian people therefore the> are not fit to Ik? 
free Again the fact Is that whatever difforenccs there arc among the 
Indian people thc> arc largely the creation of the British Government 
There arc hundreds of examples to show that throughout the history 
of the British rule, the British have tried by every possible means to 
divide the Indian people After having done so much artlficlall> to 
create these they 8a> that wo are not fit to bo free 

Take a modem power like Soviet Russia and see how heterogeneous 
U its composition and you will realise that, if in spite of this hetero- 
geneous character so many different races professing so man> different 
religions could be imifiod in one political svstem and become such a 
strong power there Is ab8olutel> no reason wh> India which has much 
more homogeneitj than the Soviet Union should not be united as a 
nation As a matter of fact j'ou will find that outside India vs here there 
is no British Influence there arc no differences among Indian people 
In the Indian National Ann> there is no question of r> llglon or caste 
or class. It la only in India where the British have influence and control 
that >ou will find these din’crences 

I have nlread) told >*ou about the type of economic and political 
Bj’stcm that we would like to have in free India On this arises the 
pioblcm os to what our political phllosoph) Is On this question I gave 
m> viewTs in a book I wrote about ten years ago called Tlie Indlvn 
Struggle” In that book 1 said that it would be our task in India to 
evolve a svstem that would be a 8>'nthesls of the s>’stemH In vogue In 
different parts of the world For Instance if vou take thla r mfljct 
between ^asc^^m (or what vou might call National 'VtcinlUmf on th» 
me side and Cnmmunlfm on the other t sre no reas^jn whv we tanr^it 
woik out a svTithe^is of the two s>'Btem'< that will emlKHj> Ih** 
j*olnls of both It would be foolish for anvnn** to *a> that an> rep 
svstem ret’re-ml* thr last stage In human progri-M A* stu !rni* 
philoinph> vou will admit that human prrvgrr^s ran r^'vrr »lij so! 
mit of Ihf t ast ex|^ncnee of th** world we havv to j ro-tufr s 
Thciefotr wr In India will try to work ml s f' *1^ 

f)a!rTns ani try to rmbod) ih** ptvsl I'^tnts v* both 



*’ ! \ «. t )? V ,>i 1 1. 

I UKr to Minipu< of Uu* j^ntul of K.itional 

(*>!o <‘onittu{oi jn on tnui ‘o ninn\ things ronnnon to bofli 

I'oth “lit* niilMif'!! o! ! tto ot .uithotjt unn I'ofli .no anti-c.ipitalisMic 
N"«'\rrih*’b •> n; ,* p:*' of lh''‘o tojionon pouit':, tlun flifl'ci on otlici 
’“t »' Xntu'iml Soi j'ih‘4in Ins Innai able to rtcato national 
tir.iU ano lolnlnutv atal to jnijno\o tb*’ (ondition* of fbo nia‘>''C'^ But 
It bn’' not {vm'o nblr nadn'nily to n’fonn tiu' piovailinu economic ‘=:ystcm 
wbu'b hn’* In^n built up on a iajutabatu b.U’i^, 

On tho other ‘ule. let u*' e\anune tin SomoI exprncncc based on 
(Vnununi’'ni Von uiU find one meat iiebievi’ment and that is, planned 
einnoiny Wheiv commuuu'nt r? ilclK'ienl is tlint it does not apjueciate 
the vnhir of national sentiment What India would ha\c is a piogios- 
si\e svdem winch will fulfil the so< lal needs of the whole pcojilc and 
Will l>e boed on national 'ientimenl la othei woids, it will be a synthesis 
of nationalism and soiialtsm This is some! him:; which has not been 
achieved by Xatmnnl Socialism in Gcimanj today 

Thcic ai-e a few points in which India will not follow Soviet Russia 
Kii-stlv. class conflict is somclhmj; wdiieh is quite iinnccessaiv m India 
If the povcnimcnf of free India bcffins to wmik as the oigan of the 
masses, then thcic is no need for class conflict Wc can solve our 
problems by making the Slate the sei vant of the masses 

There IS another point that has been ovei -emphasised by Soviet 
Russia a.nd that is the pioblem of the w'oiking classes India being 
predominantly a countiy of peasants, the pioblem of the peasants will 
be moic impoitant than the pioblem of the woikmg classes 

Anothci point on which wc do not fully .igicc is that in Maixism 
too much impoitance is given to the economic facloi in human life 
Wc fullv appieciatc the importance of the economic faclor which was 
formci’ljr ignoied, but it is not neccssaiy to ovei -emphasize it 

Oui political philosophy should be a synthesis between National 
Socialism and Communism The conflict between thesis and anti-thesis 
has to be resolved in a highei synthesis This is what the law of Dia- 
lectics demands If this is not done, then human piogiess will come 
to an end India will therefore tiy to move to the next stage 
of political and social evolution 

I will pass on to the last point m my address, and that is our 
conception of an international order On this point I have already spoken 
several times m Tokyo I fully support the steps that have been taken 
thiough the Joint Declaration to create a New Order in East Asia on 
the basis of Freedom, Jusbee and Reciprocity I have been personally 
greaby interested in intemataonal problems, having tried to work m 
several countnes in order to get support for our movement and m that 
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connection I also had the opportunity of studying the work of the League 
of Nations, 

The experiment of the Leeigue of Nations failed and it Is desirable 
and profitable for us to investigate as to wh> it failed If I were to 
answer that question in a few words, I should sav that it failed bes 
cause the sponsor nations were too selfish and short sighted. The 
sponsor nations w’ere England Franee and the United States of America 
America walked out of the League so the powers that controlled the 
League were England and France. Now these two leading powers, in 
stead of setting an example of unselfishness tried to use the League 
for their own benefit The onlv basis on which we can set up an inter 
national order is freedom justice and reciprocity Therefore the i\'ork 
in East Asia has commenced on (he right lines and on the right basis 
The only task that remains for tts is to sec that In actual work the 
principles embodied In the Joint Declaration arc put into cJTccL If (hey 
are then the experiment will be a success If not then it >\in again 
pro\c to be a failure. 

I htiva been from the beginning very enthusiastic about this Joint 
Declaration There are 8c\cral reasons Firstly It is on the right lines 
that the wtfrk has begun Secondly if you want to set up an inter 
national order it has to ha\*c a beginning In a particular region If up 
make it a success In one region It can giaduilly be cx|innded nil over 
Ihc norld 

It is \ery dimcutl to set up a World Order out of nollilng and make 
it a sncccsn But if you begin in one region and meet uiUi nocrcta 
then that example will !>c emulated by other nations In olhir parts of 
the wor/d So tUc mcf/iod of w*((/ng iip a rrgionaf order bt (hr onfy wav 
m which a world oixior can gradualK be budt up 

Tlic (Iiiid tenson Is (hat I lm^c fouml KUpj'ort for lint Itk i ni pHn 
among the jx^plo of this country and rsjxcjnllv Binoiig thn vmilh If 
I hid found that thin nm order was being sponsoml b\ pohllclmx nr 
lenders and that the rest of the nation was n|vathetlc or IndlfTcirnt I 
rhould mtainh not br optimistic 

1 should like to rr|»ril (hat (his undertaking in for tite Go'rrn 
mrnt nn 1 projde of this cmintrx « gieat inpon«iMIily \'«mi kn 

M nr ( ovrrnment was rr?Tj»om*iblc for sjsmoting Ihl* ilea ro yim srr 
the sfs OitHm 

Tlie rtjfif-i Ilf (hct fNi'cHment "ill on th** r\ 4 n«pV h\ 

the rj-n rr* r ruti *n TIr' l4><gi!e i f ms falletl l»r<aU‘** th»* tp'n r 
nati<m'< nere irlfish an 1 sh ni slghml TliH lime jf the rathm that 
hivr h Inetl logrthrr an I patttrularly the sjwui < r nalk'o svt>f 1 ■ »f 
and shnrt*flJKhlri! p'dicy *nd work on * m« rat If *■0 I n » irj* o 

t\h\ the experiment fh< uld not (s* • sueer-L 
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I should like to emphasize again the responsibility which Japan has 
undertaken by becoming the sponsor-nation in this task And when I 
talk of the responsibility of its youths, I mean the youths of today will 
be the nation and the leadeis of tomoirow An idea which does not find 
support among the youths will die a natural death Therefore, the 
responsibility for making this new order a success devolves, in the last 
analysis, on the youths of the country I hope and pi ay and trust that 
the youths and the students who are the future representatives of the 
nation will realise the tremendous moral responsibility which Japan has 
undertaken fn initiating this new order 

There may be people who doubt whether a nation can rise to a high 
moral level, whether a nation can be so far-sighted and unselfish as to 
undertake the work of establishing a new order I have every faith in 
mankind If it is possible for one individual to be unselfish, to live one’s 
life at a moral level, I see no reason why an entire nation cannot also 
rise to that level In the history of the world we have seen examples 
in which a i evolution has changed the mentality of a whole nation and 
made it use to a high level of morality 

I repeat m conclusion that the sponsor nation should reahse the 
tremendous responsibility that it has undertaken This is a task not| 
only for the leadeis and politicians, but for the whole nation and especi- 
ally for youths and students who are the hope of the nation. 



THE PRICE OF FREEDOM IS BLOOD 


It tro* Swbhan plan Ifcal the **QuU /nrfJn** momMmf launrhrd by the Conor^^ 
»hoMhJ be helped to the tnaslmHm po^flble rjirnt by Indians outside Ittdh sperioly 
thone floufli ilAki by forming a strong army that k*oi»U »friLr* df Hi#* h 

on the Burmese frontier R IHi th^ obfect he seat ont In Ortober o rom»nM 
ap|H*Q| (o Indidus in Burma to Join the Indian \atlonaJ Army and tkui kelp 
the liberation of the motherland I demand of yon btood ^ ronriuded *‘it 

ft Wood a?oH#* fbnl ran arengr the blood that the enemy has split It ft bfood nfoH 
ffi/if rOH pay the prier of freedom Oltr mr blood and J promhe yon freedom 

T WANT you to realise once again what a golden opportunit> wo Imw 
•^for winning freedom The Briltah are now engaged in a world wkl». 
struggle and in the course of this struggle the> havt suffered defeat 
on so many fronts. The cncm> ha%ing been thus considerably weakened 
our fight for libcrt> has become \cr> much easier than it was n\*c >ean* 
ago Such B rare and God givTn opportunIl> comes once In a country 
Thai Is why wc ha\e sworn to fuU> utilise this opportunlt> for liberating 
our motherland from the British >okc 

I am so \cr\ hopeful and optimistic about the outcome of our 
struggle because I do not rcl> nicroI> on the efforts of three million 
Indians In Kast Asia There is a gigantic mnvTmenl going on Insulr 
India and millions of our countrymen are pn pared lor ma\»mum sufferin’^ 
and sacrifice in order to nchic\*e Ubert> 

Unfortunatel) cwr since the great fight of 1 Rj 7 our counto*^*"” 
arc disarmed whereas the enemy Ls armtnl to the teeth Uith(»ut amf-i 
and without a modem armj it Is imiKwsIble for a dlsartnetl |ieoplc l»» 
win freetlom In this modem age Through the grace of Pio^idmee an I 
Ihmugh the help of generous Nippon U has U^me |><>sj|btp for Indf4ni 
in l-jsl Asia to get arm* to buiM up a modem Brm> Morrovrr In lian* 
in Kast Asia are uriltetl to n ma i In the rmfeawar to win frrrtf n» *n-l 
all the rrHgi»'U< ami othrr differrtjce* that the Itritbh hare trletl lu rnef 
neer In^ulc Imlla »lmj 1> *1 > not rxhl In t A^u f*# r efjumll) «e 
hare rum an Ithnl tf ritcumitanerw fa^'inirut" tlr#* ♦** 
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our ‘?lnj^?glc and nil that is wanted is that Indians should themselves 
come fonvaid to pav the }>ncc of liberty 

You must conlmue the mobilization of men, money and materials 
with gientci vigoui and eneigy, in particulai, the problem of supplies 
and ti*anspoil has to be solved satisfactorily 

Secondly, we i-eqinie moie men and women of all categories for ad- 
mmistmtion and leconstniction in liberated aieas We must be prepared 
foi a situation in which the enemy wll mthlessly apply the scorched- 
eaith policy, before withdi awing fiom a paiticular aiea and will force 
the civilian population to evacuate as was attempted m Burma 

Last, but most important of all, is the problem of sending reinforce- 
ments in men and in supplies to the fighting fronts If we do not do so, 
we cannot hope to maintain oui success at the fronts Nor can we hope 
to penetiate into India 

Those of you who will continue to wo‘rk on the Home Front should 
nevei foiget that East Asia and particularly Burma forms our base for 
the wai of libei ation If this base is not strong, our fighting forces can 
never be victorious Remember that this is a "Total War” and not merely 
a wai between two armies That is why for one full year I have been 
laying so much stress on "Total Mobilization” in the East 

There is another reason why I want you to look after the Home 
Front properly During the coming months I and my colleagues on the 
War Committee of the Cabinet desire to devote our whole attention to 
the fighting front and to the task of working up the revolution in^de 
India Consequently, we want to be fully assured that the work at the 
base will go on smoothly and uninterruptedly even in our absence 

One year ago, when I made certain demands of you I told you that 
if you give me "Total Mobilization,” I would give you a "Second Front ” 
I have redeemed that pledge The first phase of our campaign is over 
Our victoiious troops, fighting side by side with Nipponese troops, have 
pushed back the enemy and are now fighting bravely on the sacred soil 
of our dear motherland 

Gird up your loins for the task that now lies ahead I had asked 
you for men, money and mateiials I have got them in a generous mea- 
sure Now I demand more of you Men, money and materials cannot by 
themselves bung victory or freedom We must have the motive-power 
' that will inspiie us to brave deeds and heioic exploits We should have 
but one desire today, the desire to die so that India may live, the de- 
sire to face a martyr’s death, so that the path to freedom may be pived 
with the martyi’s blood 

Friends ' My comrades m the war of liberation today, I demand of 
you one thing above all I demand of you blood It is blood alone that 
can avenge the blood that the enemy has spilt Jt is blood alone that 
can pay the price of freedom Give me blood and I promise you freedom 



TO INDIA’S GREATEST MAN 


In a, direct apj>«jr addreued to Mahatma Oandhl not to compromise telth Britl$k 
\piperiali$Du BubhoJi explains tchy he decided to leai'c India and organise the 
Nahonal Army to fiyht for the liberation of the connlry Father of onr nation! In 
this holy ipar for India a tlberatiou v>e ask for your bleaslnya and poofl irt ” 
concludes the appeal 

OR INDIANS OUTSIDE India, differences in method are like do 

megtic differences. Ever since you sponsored the Independence Res 
solution at the Lahore Conffiess In De«mber 1929 all members of the 
Indian National Congress haw had one common goal before them. For 
Indiana outalde India you aie the creator of the present awakening in 
our country The high esteem in which you are held by patriotic Indiana 
outaide India and by foreign friends of India s freedom was Increased 
a hundred fold when you brawly sponsored the Quit India Resolution 
in August 1942 

I can assure >ou hUhatmsji that before J UnaJiy decided to set out 
on this hazardous mission I spent days weeks and months in carefully 
considering the pros and cons of the case. After haring screed m> people 
BO long to the best of my ability I could haw no desire to be a traitor 
or to gl\e anjone a jusUficaticTn for calling me a traitor Thanks to the 
generosity and to the affection of my countr>*men I hod obtained the 
highest honour v^hich It was )>o38ibie for any public worker In India to 
achlc\e 1 had also built up a partj consIsUng of staunch and loj'al 
colleagues who had implicit confidence In me B> going abroad on a 
Itcriloufl quest I wtis risking not onl> mj life and m> whole future 
career but what was more the future of m> partj If I had tht 
slightest hope that without action from abroad w*e could win freedom 
I would never have left India during the crisis If I had nn> Impe limt 
vrithln our lifetime we could get another chance another golden opiwr 
tunllj for winning freedom os during the present war I doubt if 1 would 
have set out from home 

There remains but one question for me to answTr with irgani to the 
Axis Powers Can it U i>assibh that I have been di'crivnl b> Ihrtii 
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TO LNOIA'S ClU'ATi^^^T MAN* 


1 Mievc it Will Ik* univeii^nllv ndimttod that the cleverest and the most 
cunnmq; politicians aie to be found amongst Biitisheis One who has 
woikod with and fought Rntish politicians all his life, cannot be deceived 
bv any othci politicians in the woild If Bntiah politicians Iiave failed to 
toa\ oi coei CO me. no othei politicians c.an succeed in doing so And if 
the Biilish Goveimnenl, at whose hands I have suflered long imprison- 
ment, pei'secution and physical assault, has been unable to demoiali/e 
me, no othei jiower can hope to do so I have never done anything which 
could compionnse m the least, cithei the honour oi the self-respect oi 
the intei'csts of m\ county' 

Theie was a time when Japan was an ally of our enemy I did not 
come to Japan, so long as there was ail Angld-.Tapanese Alliance I did 
not come to Japan, so long as normal diplomatic relations obtained be- 
tween the two countiies It was only after Japan took what I consideied 
to be the most momentous step in her historv, namely, declaiation of 
wai on Bntain and Ameiica, that I decided to visit Japan of my own 
fiee vnll Like so many of my countrymen, my sympatlues m 1937 and 
1938 were with Chungking You may remembei that as Piesident of the. 
Congi ess I was i esponsible for sending out a medical mission to Chung- 
king in December 1938 

Mahatmaji, you know bettei than anybody else how deeply suspicious 
the Indian people aie of mere promises I would be the last man to be 
influenced by Japan if her declarations of policy had been mere promises 

Mahatmaji, I should now like to say something about the Provi- 
sional Government that we have set up here The Provisional Govein- 
ment has, as its one objective, the liberation of India from British yoke, 
through an armed struggle Once our enemies are expelled from India, 
and peace and order is established, the mission of the Provisional 
Government will be over The only reward that we desire for our 
efforts, for our suffering and for our sacrifice is the freedom of our 
motherland There are many among us who would like to retire from the 
political field, once India is free 

Nobody would be more happy than ourselves, if by any change our 
countrymen at home should succeed m liberating themselves through their 
own efforts or if by any chance, the British Government accepts your 
“Quit India’’ Resolution and gives effect to it We are, however, proceeding 
on the assumption that neither of the above is possible and that an armed 
struggle IS inevitable 

India’s last war of independence has begun Troops of the Aaad 
Hind Fauj are now fighting bravely on the soil of India, and, in spite of 
all difiiculty and hardship, they are pushing forward slowly but steadily. 
This armed struggle will go on, until the last Britisher is thrown out of 
India and until our National Tricolour proudly floats over the Viceroy’s 
House in New Delhi 

Father of our nation ' In this holy war for India’s liberation, we ask 
for your blessings and good- wishes " 
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In TtfUy to the charge that the Indian NatlonaJ Army tra^ a mercenary army 
SubAo# Ik a speech in October I9i$ delivered In Rangoon said '^Anybody who has 
a grain of commonsense to 71 r«IU« tAat lAowpA o mercenary army can he or- 
vanised by coenUm a voluntary army can never b« lo ori 7 aK ted 1 ou can perhaps 
force a man to thonlder a rifle but yon can never force him to glee hit hfe for 
a cause toAicA (j not h^t oton ^ 


formation of the Aiad Hind Fauj has been a source of extreme 
-*■ worry and anjdety to our enemies They tried to ignore Its existence 
for a time but when the news could no longer be suppressed their organ 
the Anti India Radio says that Indian prisoners^of war under Japanese 
control had been coerced into joining the army This propaganda could 
not endure long because the news began to inflUrate into India that 
large numbers of India civilians from all parts of Easrt Asia were Joining 
the Azad Hind Fauj The experts of the Anti India Radio had therefore 
to alter their tactica. They then started fresh propaganda to the effect 
that Indian prisoners-of war had refused to join the Axad Hind Fauj and 
that, thereupon Indian civilians were being forced into joining that army 
It did not probably strike the wiso-ncres at Delhi that if it was iniposslb t 
to coerce prfeoners-of war Into joining the army it was c\rn more 
Impossible to coerce free civilians into becoming soldiers 

Anybody who has a grain of common sense will rcalltc that though 
a mercenary army can be organised b> coercion a \oluntecr nrm> can 
ne\*er be so organized \ou can perhaps force a man to sliouldcr a 
rifle but >ou can never force him lo glv*c his life for a cause which is not 
hlfl own 

At an early stage our enemies used to aa> that the Azad Hind Fauj 
was no arm> that it was a mere propagantla stunt and that it 
never fight Later on the Anti India Radio at Mhl began t*» shout 
that the Azad Hind Fauj had not enwed the Indian Ixmler and non 
that the battle for India s freedom Is being v.»nge<l on Indian soil 
propagandists have taken tveourtw* to a last rieffi>cmlr trick TijO 
are now InvenUng fletIUoua ilatcs ouppoced to hivT been j Ivm out ty 
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US foi our enli-j' mto Delhi and aie abusing us for not reaching our 
destination acooiding to schedule 

I have alieady told you that the Azad Hind Fauj is composed both 
of ex-Amiy men as well as of ex-civilians I may infoian you further 
that it is composed not only of men but also of women 

Fi lends, the Arad Hind Fauj is an army which is not only 
composed of Indians, but it has also been tiained by Indians That 
aimy is to-day fighting undei Indian officers The Azad Hind Fauj 
lb the mihtaiy oigan of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
The Piovisional Government and its Aimy are the servants of the 
Indian nation Then task is to fight and liberate India When that 
liberation is achieved, it will be foi the Indian people to determine the 
foiTii of Government that thej^ desire 
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PRODUCE YOUR BANK ROOICS 


On Ortobrr 2S 19^3 8uhha^ cha^Httrd thr iMnUky Indians 1h ilalaita for hr^nq 
niggardly in /ArJr roH/ribHffon to the tear effort U iAr I N A fs getting 
tm HCd either to marrh to xictory or to splU its Inst drop of blood on iAr %niy 
thf rreft peojdr are aslcing xc^ethrr total niohll sathn hieans tm per eent or /fir 
pei cent! I itohW ask these people toAo ore sp^aMn^ of pereentapes vhether tro 
ran tell ovr soldiers to fight and spill only ten per cent of their blood and miy 
ifce rest 


W HEN an army goes to the battle-field the refiponsibllltj of 
fighting and winning reata equally on every individual of the armj 
Vihether he is an officer or an NCO or an ordinarj soldier Onl> 
that army will win every soldier of nhicb is read> to do his dutj 
You must realise that the Indians in East Asia have today become an 
arm> which has to fight and win As in the case of everj soldier at 
the front, so also on every Indian in East Asia a ^reat responslbilll) 
has fallen I know that some of you are rich and some poor I know 
some of you are educated while others are not. WTiatcvcr bo j’our 
differences I want you to bear in mind that all of >*ou ore equal as far 
as your duty is concerned I \vant e\’crj Indian in East Asia to do 
his duty 

I want you to think for jourseh-es^nd visualise whot Fret Indhn 
Gowmment would ha\^ done when faced with a gra\*c cmorgcnc> e 
a foreign invasion. Supposing India was a free countrj and supp^ ng 
there was the danger of an attack bj a foreign onem\ what 
Government of Free India do’ \\ould the> not have atarted Total 
MoblllBatlon then’ You could easll) understand that this is tlie normal 
dut> of an> free government Keeping this fact in mind I wTint 
to realise what jour duties arc In our great attempt to ge 
Independence and maintain it 


Think nUo of nhat the procedure would be in n free eountrj when 
11 Is In n stste of war \tDUld there be meetlnp. and npivaU ^ 1 th 
case with us so for’ No n free poxemmenl on the ^ , 

^e onl> a call for all able bodied men between 
assemble at a certain place on a certain da\ at a cert 
Voluntanl> and without an> prumbllnp people will res|K)ni 
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Why’ Because people of independent countries know that they have 
to make sacrifices for their liberty And when a free government 
needs money to defend its independence, it does not proceed to call 
any meetings and start begging campaigns 

On the contrary, free governments prepare budgets of their 
requirements, think of ways and means to collect that money, and 
keeping in view financial condition of the people straight-away proceed 
to levy the necessaiy taxation I would ask you whether -any man 
refuses to become a soldier or to contribute war taxes in a free country ’ 
India is not yet free but we are free in heart and spirit And by the 
establishment of the Provisional Government, we have become a free 
people 

Now it IS our 1 esponsibility to liberate India and to establish a 
free government of India If we feel that we are fit for independence, 
if we really desire independence, we should straight away live and act as 
we would do, if we lived in free India Whatever we would have done in 
a free India in lesponse to a call of the free Indian Government, it 
has become our solemn duty to do forthwith Look at the people of 
Geimany and Nippon and how in those countries all the resources of 
the people have been mobihsed by the Governments 

Legally, theie is no private property when a country is in a state 
of war The Government has an absolute right over the lives and 
properties of its people during such emergencies We too are a free 
people with a free Government If you think that your wealth and 
possessions aie your own, you aie living in delusion Every life and 
every property belongs to the nation when it is involved in a war 
^Yom hves and your properties do not now belong to you, they belong 
to India and India alone 

If' you do not want to realise this simple truth then you have 
another iratli clearly chalked out foi you If you do not want to 
shoulder your duties as free Indians living under a free Government, 
you have only one course before you and that is the path taken by the 
Enghshmen They lived as rulers once here, but now they have only 
one place left here and that is the prison If you choose, you can go 
to prisons and keep company with the Englishmen’ But remembei this 
when the war is over, and Lidia becomes independent you shall have 
no loom 111 free India If the Indian Government condescends to take 
pity on you the highest act of meicy which the Free Indian Goveinment 
can do is to provide you with a thud class ticket to leave the holy soil 
of India and go to England 

' I have heal'd that some of the iich Indians m Malay aie muimuiing 
that I am harassing them I want to have straight talk with them so 
that they can take a straight path heieaftei 'I have heard that some rich 
Indians are thinking of changing their nationality to save themselves 
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from making- contributions towards the cause of Indian Independence I 
ha\e also heard that some are thinking of handing all their properties 
to the custodians and of claiming them back after the war Is over 

Then again I have heard of people who are thinking of adopting a 
ruse of promising say a lakh Of rupees and trying to gain time by 
t^aylng that amount in small Instalments, hoping that sooner or later 
we will be going away to Burma and then to India and thus they would 
be able to evade payments. 

But they are miserably in the wrong and it is not going to bo so 
easy for them to deceive us and to shirk performing their duties. 
Whether we are In Syonan, or In Burma or in India itself our organisation 
shall remain here because it has to remain here to carry on its work 
till India becomes completely independent and the last Englishman is 
dnven out of India 


I would appeal to every Indian whether he is a Hlndn Sikh 
Muslim or Christian not to fall In performing his duties, I know who 
are doing their duties and who are shirking them 


So long as you say you are Indians and yon want to claim and 
make money in East Asia as Indians, you cannot shirk performing the 
duties which devolve on you os free Indians Do not think that it Is 
left to your option to perform those duties or not I stand hero today 
representing the Prorisional Government of Azad Hind which has 
al^Iute right over your lives and properties. 

1 assure you friends, I am not one who is accustomed to making 
cmpt> threats Whatever I say I say after the fullest considerations 
and I mean what I say Even my enemies know that I seldom '»a> 
what I do not mean, I have said that wc have to get Indian 
Independence at any cost and that v.'c hav-e to carry out Total 
Mobilisation voluntarily If possible by compulsion if neccssarj and I 
^^ould reiterate to you that I mean what I sa> 


1 am really surprised to hear that there are a few people who are 
saving that it took j'cars for them to amass their money and that thc> 
ha\*e man> children to proride for If on this account, thev would hs>c 
refused to make sacriflccs, in a Free India under a free po%'cmmrnt I 
would ask to imagine what would ha\*e happened to them Surcl> 
lhe> would ha\e been regarded and treated as enemies 


Look at those who haw volunteered to join the Indi^ National 
Arm\ and who are now getUng the necessao training The> do mu 
know how manj of them would live to aee India free The> f 

iradj with the one thought of shedding their last drop of 
Tbe> arc petting read> to go to « free JndU ^ ^ 

There U no programme of retreat for them Ix-t the progra 
retreat be reserved onl> for Wawll and his arm>* 
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When llie I N A is getting trained either to march to victory or 
to spill its last diop of blood on the way, the rich people are asking 
me whether Total Mobilisation means, ten peicent or five peicent' I 
wolud ask these iieople who aie speaking of percentages whether we 
can tell our soldiers to fight and spill only ten percent of their blood 
and save the rest' 

When theie are biotheis and sisters coming for work in large 
numbers, offeimg their lives, I cannot understand why those who do 
not want to give their lives are even grumbling to part with their 
possessions What is money after all’ Compared with hie money is 
nothing Supposing a foreign Government tells you that you have to 
give the crore you possess or your life, surely you would rather choose 
to part with youi ciore than youi life 

In the same way as young men have come forwaid to ofTei their 
lives, the pool classes have been coming forwaid voluntarily and with 
enthusiastic spirit to offei eveiythmg that they have Poorer classes 
of Indians like watchmen, washeimen, barbers, petty shopkeepers and 
gowalas have come forward with all that they have 

Some friends ask me what I mean by the word "Total Mobilisation" 
These poor men, who have volunteered not only their possessions, but 
also their lives, have demonstrated by their own example the exact 
meamng of the word "Total Mobilisation” 

Some of these poor people came to me, and not only did they give 
all, the cash they had in their pockets, but went further and gave me 
their "Savings Bank Books” which represent their lives’ savings Is 
there not one rich man amongst the Indians m Malay, who can come 
forward and say in the same spirit “Here is my bank-book” for the cause 
of Indian Independence 

India as a nation believes m the ideal of self-sacrifice Among the 
Hindus we have the ideal of the Sanyasins and the Muslims have the 
way of the Fakirs In our history we have instances of numerous kings' 
who chose to become Fakirs for the sake of faith, justice and timth 
Can there be a great cause, a nobler cause and a hohei cause, than 
.that of liberating 38 crores of human beings’ 



NEW YEAR MESSAGE TO INDIA 


Oh Ncvj Ycnr Day of 1945 flablia* acnl on! a tnrswpc to Indfans In and nMtJtlrf<’ 
th s coHulry to kcrp np tMc'r morale aud conUnne l/tc /tpht against Brithh tnipr 
lali^in Ih ^pifc of the lam lAat the tear had taken Though Snlha^ cnlcu ntlon^ 
HHiIoHblcdlii icfMt xjcrong /ita Kt)r»i chcwiic* miuf orfmlrr the trajtMrndenf courage 
and dogged dclcrm nat oh icith which he carried on hie armed campaign for Indne 
frtedoitu 


YOU CAN REST assured that we shall achieve in the fulness of time 
^ what we, three million Indians In East Asia haw pledged ourscl^'cs 
The Azad Hind Fauj will break Bntaln s Maginot Line and enter the 
plains of Bengal and Assam When wo do that, shall give you the 
signal Then will your task begin— the task of rising in rcwlt simul 
taocously all over the country and of carrying our Wetorious forces 
forward and in the direction of Delhi 


Towards the end of October last I left Burma for a long tour of 
East Asia and I have been trawIIIng from place to placv sinw then 
That is why I could not speak to jou as often as I would hn\*c liked to 
\\ hen I Bjwkc to you last from Tok>o towards the end of Nowmber IP 1 1 
1 pi‘omls 4 ^ to speak to yon again on the Internationa! situation but 
even that promise has not been redeemed up till now 


Before I proceed further I want to convc> to oil of jou m> warmc'it 
gieelings and heartiest good wishes for the New ^car *1 

of the New \ear the war Is entering upon its third and final phaw 
which will be for us the decisive and victorious phaw of this wnr All 
ficedom loving Indians and Indians In I^sl ^Vsla in pai cu ar 
now gird up their loins and prepare for the maximum ^ 

niuntrNmcn In Anln for thn ntwl anJ .IcchUr I'haFr of 
Them in no counln In h-aat Asia where Indiana art- not hi W f ur^ 
and I am haii|i> and proud to be able to aa\ that llte> fc 
ripating »cUviI> in India a struggle of libeitv Men > . j 

for our Aiad Hind Fauj hare poured m rrom nTr> 

and 1 am no<v rull> manured that the> will continue to ,aiur In ao hm. 
aa our IlKht tor freedom poea o >. 



xnw YC'^ MnS'^AGC TO INDIA 


Dunnp: tins toui, I have alrcadv been m Nippon, China, Indo-China, 
Mnlava, and Indonesia, inspccling: the woik of our organisation there 
And I have just concluded an intensive tom of Malaya, which, along 
with Billina, constitutes oiii piincipal base in East Asia The donations 
that have come in fiom Malaya alone dm mg my tom amount to seven 
million dollai's and a New Year's gift to India is now being organized 
all ovei East Asia which will bieak all pievious lecoids 

Fi lends’ My thoughts on this occasion go back natuially to those 
who have been rotting in inteinment camps, prisons and underground 
cells in India for long yeais I also pay my tiibute of homage to those 
biavc souls who have been executed by om tyrannical oppressors, for 
the only crime of loving then country and working for her freedom 
The suffering and sacrifice of our comrades will not be m vain Justice 
will tiiumph in the end and freedom will come We in East Asia have 
taken a solemn vow not to rest oi pause until freedom’s battle has been 
fought to a successful conclusion 

The war is now entering on its thud and decisive phase The first 
signs of this change were visible towards the end of October and the 
beginning of November last But you can now see more signs of it 
Those who were proclaiming from the housetops some months ago that 
the war in Europe would end m Octobei 1944, are now constrained to 
alter their tone and to say that the war m Europe will not only continue 
tlnough the whole of 1945, but may even go well into 1946 

The German comitci -offensive, backed by new and powerful 
weapons like V-1, V-2 , and jet — propelled aircraft, has taken our 
enemies completely by suipiise Loud and boastful enemy piopaganda 
of the past months is now recoiling on its authors like a boomerang, 
and there is depression and gloom every where m England 

Germany, by withdrawing nearer her own frontier's by calling 
upon the entire natron to back up her armed forces militarily has scored 
an advantage over her enemies while tliiougli superior scientific 
technique, Geimamy is trying to attain parity with her enemies m the 
domain of war production Even our enemies have had to admit that 
German morale is as strong as ever 

On the other hand, the rift between the Soviet on the one side and 
the Airglo-ALmericans on the other is becoming wider and wider 
There is no agreement between the British and the Americans either, 
in then political policy nr Em ope The world has seen the strange 
spectacle of the Aaneiican Secretary of State, Stettniius, openly 
condemmng British policy m Greece, Italy and Belgium, British 
troops who were supposed to liberate Greece, Italy and Belgium from 
German domination, are now busily engaged m shooting down the local 
inhabitants in all these countries The recent visit of Churchill and 
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Eden to Greece and tlieir attempt to patch up things there ha\'o met 
with utter failure. 

Hence in East Asia, the situation for the Anglo Americans is much 
worse than what it is in Europe When the Americans captured a 
few Islands in the Pacific some months ago they began to Indulge in 
such wild propaganda that people all over the world were led to" expect 
that the Americans would be able to make a bee-line dash for the 
mainland of Nippon and thereby win a speedy vlctorj But the 
Americans have now realised that their Island to Island hopping tactics 
will not carry them very far In fact, the American Commander 
in Chief General Wedemeyer was constrained to come Into the open 
and condemn American tactics In the Pacific which according to him 
could not lead to victory ' 

The Americana have by now begun to realise sloulj that Nippon a 
naval strategy m the Pacific is analogous to Russia s strategy in the 
land campaign against Napoleon when he Tvns advancing towards 
Moscow more than a century ago and that Nippon mil be to the Amcncans 
what Moscow was to Napoleon Napoleon met his Waterloo nearer home 
The Americana will perhaps have to face their Malcrioo nearer to 
Nippon mainland. Coming events will bear out the truth of m> 
pr^ction 

At home the entire Nipponese nation has just mobilised for 
increased n'ar production and the result of this total moblllsallon will 
be apparent six months or one year later Time is no longer working 
foi the Anglo-Americans but is working for the Axis PowTrs and it 
no wonder that the Anglo-Americans are in a bensUj hurry to end 
the w'ar as soon as possible before their morale begins to crack 

For us Indians therefore the general war situation to-da> Is ns 
fa\ourable as wc can expect in a w'ar of the present magnitudi The 
jKjnod of our enemies countcr-ofiedsivc is coming to an end am) from 
now onwTirds they will alowiy but surely be pushed b,ick until lhe^ 
go o\cr to the dcfcn8i\e This is the Umc wc Indians must prep-iu 
ourscI\ca fc\criahly for our next offensire In the Indian campaign 

As a matter of fact that Is exaeth what the Azad Hind FauJ is 
now doing Wc hn\e obtained valuable experience during the recent 
ojicrntions on the Indo-Burma frontier and Inside India and m prr^iint, 
for the next offcnplvc the fullest use is beHg made of that e:cjicrienw 
A i-ense of supreme confidence In final %*iclorv pre\’all'’ among all mnk« 
of the Atad Hind Fauj Having beaten the enemv forces once in m 
rmnj sectors of a far flung frontline over a period of several non is 
i»nd having taken a full measure of the strength of our cnemt*'' 
confidence In our final vdetorv has Increased t hundred fold 
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The Second D o> of Independence, tihe fUeti of 1857 ended in an appaient fatheie 
but It undoubtedhf countuhuted to Biitani’i dc< iswn to tiansfci poniei to Indian 
hand'i in J9'/7 The stonj of the Indian National Ainiy its drinmmation and 
coinage ')i the face of oi crwhclnniio nnaht of tin Bitisli fours mil be wi ftrii m 
lettcis of gold III the h'stoiij of India Tin spiidi guru below teas ddncicd by 
Sublias only a few inontlis brfoic In w is icpoited to hair pciushcd in an an crash 
in 'loKyo Thcupnil of uiishahi abU loiifideiier that it bicatlui} iruah a man who 
icniaincd unbeaten in the fate of death, 

TT ERE, in Burma, we have lost the first round m our fight for 

fieedoin. Nevertheless, there is no reason why we should lose 
IwaiL If oui enenues did not lose heait when they were expelled from 
Europe and East Asia — if youi enemies, despite such staggering defeat, 
would continue the war arid even launch a counter-offensive, we should 
exhibit at least as much strength and tenacity as oim enemies have 
Tou know that I have always said that we shall deseiwe to be free, 
only if we are more coimageous, more tenacious, and more far-sighted 
than our enemies K oui’ enemies, after being expelled from Burma, 
could stage a come-back, there is no reason why we should not return 
to Buiraa again The mam point is whether our morale has broken 
down and whether we consider ourselves to be beaten The Supreme 
Commander of the Allied forces in the last Eiiiopean War, Marshal Foch, 
once made a historic lemark — “That Army is beaten which considers 
it is” Among those who have come with me from Burma, there is not 
one man or woman who considers himself or herself to be beaten 

War is m many ways like a match between two wiestlers When 
the wrestlers are more or less equal in strength, victory will go to him 
who can hold out longer If we have more spiritual strength than our 
enemies, then only shall we deserve to win freedom Unfortunately, 
there are among us a few men who get easily upset and even pamcky over 
slight setbacks This is the psychological effect of slavery The Indian 
people will have to overcome this weakness and to carry bn the fight 
under all circumstances if they are to win in the long run 

There is another thing I should hke to tell you m this connection 
In a modem war, especially m a war of the present magnitude, many 
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thj^ may happen which are least expected or anticipated- A famous 
jnuitary strate^Tst and one of the founders of the science of the modem 
warfare, the German General and writer Clausewitx once said War 
has many surprises’ I shall give you a few instances to illustrate the 
truth of this remark. In the Balkan, War of 1912, four Powers RumafiU 
Bulgaria Greece and Serbia, made a combined attack on Turkey 
Turkey was defeated in one battle after another until the Balkan 
Powers almost reached the gates of Constantinople (Istanbul) 
E\'erythJng seemed to be lost for the Turks and there was not even a 
glimmer of hope AH of a sudden disagreement and discord broke out 
among the four Balkan Powers which quickly developed Into a war 
among themselves Constantinople v.'as saved The Turkish forces 
launched a counter~offenaI\e and they managed to reco\’cr most of the 
lost territories We see, therefore, that if Turkey had surrendered 
when all hopes seemed to have gone, she would not haxT been able to 
turn the tide of the war as she actually did- 

Take another example from the recent history of TurKc> In the 
last Wortd War Turkcj fought alongside of Germany and Austria 
Hungary But she was ultimately beaten Constantinople the proud 
capital of Ottoman Empire was occupied by the Allied forces and the 
Sultan who was also the Caliph, was virtually made a prisoner Seeing 
that the war was completely lost, the Sultan submitted to all the 
humiliating treatment impost by the Allied forces and asked the 
Turks to cease all resistance. In that dark hour there however 
one man who would not accept defeat. Muslapha Kcmal Pasha who 
nns then only one of the able Turkish ofllcers left Conslnnlinoplc and 
crossed over to Anatolia- He got together a band of faithful ofTiccrs 
and with their help organised a. ncv. army from among the Anatolian 
Turks That Army proved to be Invincible and the Turks bv their 
v’jilour tenacity and indomitable faith recovered the ficttlom and 
victory that the> had lost when the> had such powerful allies as CcrTnan> 
and Austria Hungarj It is Indeed one of the miracles of history that 
Turke> was badly beaten when ahe was fighting side b> side with 
powerful allies and that when ahe pot up a fight all alone after her 
defeat she came out victorious The secret of this miracle was that 
Koraal Paaha and his fellow fighter* did not accept the defeat at a time 
when all the other Turks headed b> the Sultan himself did so 

I shall now give another instance from another part of the world 
namel> Ireland During the last Uorid Uar when Irelands enemv 
Britain wtib engaged in a life and death struggle for her own exUiencr 
the Irish revolutionaries made a bid for freedom True to thrir 
that Britain s dlmculU> Is Irelands opportunilv the> in n'voil 
during the Easter Week of WlO The Easter nebdiion was howrv-^ 
crushed Insido of a week At that time there were Irish p^p'^ 
called their own rev-olutionaries madmen But ihou^'h th'* l.a> 
Hebelllon was crushH so esslU the fnrees of revolution rontlnu^^l to 
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work among the Irish people, and uthmately broke out in a more powerful 
revolution in 1919 — that is, one year after the end of the war It is a 
strange phenomenon m history that while the British could easily crush 
the Irish Rebe|lion of 1916 at a time when they were engaged in a life 
and death stiuggle, they had to acknowledge defeat at the hands of 
the same Insh revclutionaiies after they (the British) emerged 
victorious from the Woild War If the lush revolutionaries had 
accepted defeat in 1916, the i evolution of 1919 would not have taken 
place, and Ii eland would not have been what she is to-day 

Similai phenomenon took place in India During the World War 
our Indian levolutionaries tried to organise a rebellion in order to 
overthrow the British Power m India That attempt was easily crushed 
But the spirit of the Indian people did not acknowledge defeat After 
Britain's victory in the last war and after the Jalhanwala Bagh massacre 
in 1919, a political awakening of the Indian people under the leadeiship 
of Mahatma Gandhi took place on such a grand scale that the British 
have not been able to suppress it up to now 

The lesson to be derived from all these events is that a nation which 
loses its morale and its faith in ultimate victory can never hope to be 
victorious On the other hand, if in spite of temporary setbacks and 
defeat, we continue the struggle with undimmished faith m our final 
success, then no power on earth can deprive us of our well-deserved 
victory Since we are fighting for justice and truth and for the birth- 
right of liberty, and since we are prepared to pay the full price of that 
liberty, freedom is bound to come if only we fight on 

There is no need to hide the fact that we have lost the first round 
in our war of liberation But that does not mean that the fighting m 
Buima has come to an end On the contrary, the Azad Hind Fauj and 
the Japanese Army are still fighting on various fronts m Burma and 
they will continue the fighting so long as it is humanly possible to do so 
Those of us who have left Burma -have not withdrawn from the fight 
We have come with the sole intention of continuing the struggle on 
other fronts We are moving from this battlefield to another We 
have but one goal before us — -and only one method of achieving the 
goal — the method of armed struggle Therefore, the various reverses 
we have suffered lecently in Burma do not affect our future programme 
in any way “Chalo Delhi’ continues to be the' slogan and the war — cry 
of the Azad Hind Fauj It may be that we shall not go to Delhi via 
Imphal But the roads to Delhi are many like the ro'ads to Rome 
And along one of these many roads we shall travel and ultimately reach 
our destination, the Metropolis of India 

In all our recent experiences there is one thing which is to‘ us 
tragic and humiliating Whatever reverses we have suffered duniig a 
campaign of about 15 months, have been due not so much to the British 
forces, as to the British Indian Army* that barred our way to Imphal, 
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Calcutta and Delhi This year it liafl been the Bntlah Indian Army 
more than anj^body else that has been responsible for the rc'eatrv 
into Burma of the Bntlah, In the last century it was with the help 
of India that the Bntish conquered Burma* There Is however one, 
silver lininj? m the cloud that has o\'ertaken us and that is that the 
British Indian Army of to-day is not the British Indian Army of the 
last war Soldiers of the Asad Hind Fauj ha\’e had numerous 
opportunities of coming in close contact with members of the i^ritlsh 
Indian Army Very often our soldiers were told by the latter that If 
they (that Is, Asad Hind Fauj) succeed in advancing further members 
of the British Indian Armj would then come and join them* There is 
no doubt that at heart large sections of British India Arm> sympathise 
with the Azad Hind Fauj and Its fight for freedom* But the British 
Indian Army ha\e lost their self-confidence and they are afraid that 
the Bntish inlght ultimately win In which case they would be In a 
dlfiicult situation Moreover they have been Influence to some extent 
by the propaganda of our enemies that the Aaad Hind Fauj Is a puppet 
army of the Japanese After coming into Burma the ej'es of the British 
Indian Army will be opened* They will see for themselves uhat the 
Provisional Government of Axad Knd and the Atad Hind Fauj ha\*o 
done and how the\ have fought for India s freedom T1ie> will hear 
Jal Hind which Is the greeting of all free Indians The> will also hear 
India ff Inspiring National Anthem sung by freedom bring Indians In 
Burma* 'I^e cfTccl of this experience on the British Indian Army anti 
cm all other Indiana \sho !m\e come to Burma alongside of the Bntlsli 
Is bound to be great In the days to come 

Friends' I shall once again refer to the wor In Europe Tht re was 
a time when German armies hod advanced inside Russia right up to 
Stalingrad I wonder how manj lieople there were who in tho^ Ua\s 
could imagine that the tide would lum that one cla\ the So\lel Arms 
would bo in Berlin CJerman) s defeat Is one of the sunulrt**** of thW war 
Clauscvrltx was perfect Ij right when hi said that War has mon\ 
Burjirises But there are more Burj’rises to comt and some of these 

BurpriBos will not Ik* welcome to our enemies \ou know ixry wWf (hat 

1 ha\e been nlwa\s of the opinion that If Ccrman> collafHiil it would 
lie a signal for the outbreak of nn acute conflict l>etw<'in the Sovlit and 
the Anglo-Amf rienuM* That ronfllct has nlit*ad> broken out and It 
wall be Intinsitleil in lh( da>s to come Thi llm» In not far i>lf wlien 

our tmmles will nahse that though tlH> lia\i sunvcihal In oivr 

throwing G< rman\ lhi\ havi lndlrectl> hclp*^! to linng Into tlu arena 
of Furoi>ean politics anolhir Power Soviet Ruosla lliat ma\ prow to 
be a f nailer inenaw to British and Aimtlcan lm|»:*r»ahnm than C rmuny 
wait. 

It i^ cUar b> n<nv tlmr the woir ninot t*f the Snlrl llnl-m are quite 
dlTrrent from of the Anf lo American'^ alth m} h Ih*-) hid t 

common cncm> in ftrtnan> Thl-i ha** l*tn furtlv r confirtrw-tl tt tt,^ 
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San Francisco Conference where the Soviet Foreign Commissar M 
Molotov went so far as to challenge the credentials of the puppets of 
Britain and Amenca who came to represent India and the Philippines, 
respectively The differences that became visible at the San Francisco 
Conference are only a precursor of a much wider and deeper conflict 
between the Soviet and the Anglo-Americans which the future has in 
store for the world While the conflict between the Soviet and the 
Anglo-Americans is going on, we should not fail to imderstand the real 
position and strength of our principal enemy — ^Britain So long as Bntain 
was without the aid of America, whether in Em’ope or in East Asia, she 
was badly beaten in every battle Britain’s recent successes have been 
due fiist and foremost to American leadership and American assistance 
I have no doubt m my mind and I have said so again and again m the 
past, that the days of the British Empire aie drawing to a close The 
British Empire is a decadent and decaying empire, and it is 
endeavouring now to prolong its life with the help of the United States 
ol America But though the life of an old man may be prolonged With the 
help of skilful doctors and eflicacious medicines and injections, it can 
never be restored to useful vitality The British Empire is endeavouring 
to march on with the help of the American crutches, but these American 
crutches cannot help Britain very long All that we have to do is to 
deliver a knock-out blow to British Imperialism m India which is the 
basis of Britain’s world Imperialism 

Our programme in East Asia remains unaltered I demand from 
my countrymen m East Asia “Total Mobilisation” We want more 
money, mor^ men and more materials to replenish the losses we have 
recently suffered Above all, we want an indomitable will and 
unshakeable determination Let me remind you that it took the 
Bntish full 100 years from 1757 to 1857 finally to subjugate India 
Therefore, if we are to fight on for a few years more, in order to 
recover our liberty, nobody should grudge it 

It IS no doubt encouraging to us in East Asia to find that Indians 
all over the world, even in enemy <;oimtries, are wide-awake You have 
seen this recently in the case of the San Francisco Conference where 
Indians m America, headed by Sreemati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, demanded 
complete independence for India Even a flunkey of British Imperialism, 
Sir Firoze Khan Noon, had to say in public that no power on earth 
could deprive India of her freedom According to him the forces outside 
India, make India’s demand for Independence irresistible 

I am addiessing you as a revolutionary speaking to fellow- 
revolutionaries as I would have done if I had been m your midst 
India IS now feeling a political crisis, and if a wrong step is taken, we 
might suffer a setback m our march towards independence I cannot 
tell you how woiried I feel to-day because on the one hand independence 
IS within sight while on the other hand, if a wrong step is talcen, tliat 
mdependence may lecede 
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At the outset, let me tell you that enemy propaganda in India has 
been so succeaaful that influential sections of our countiymen who only 
three years ago wero convinced that Independence within graap 
and who were determined to Do or Die In order to win that 
Independence are now thinking in terms of IndlanlsaLon of the \ lcero\ s 
Executive Connell We who are outside India at this critical juncture 
can take a much more objectlw view of the entire worJd sltuathij 
than manj- of our countr 3 mien at home It is therefore our dutj to 
tell you frankly what we think and to advice you accordingly 

The crisis that faces India to-day has arisen because some 
influential section among our countrymen who onl> three }*ears ago 
were shouting Liberty or Death are now prepared to enter into a 
compromise with the Britah Government on Ix>rtl Wa\'ell s o\cn terms. 
This attitude Is entirely mistaken and unjustified for two reasons. 
Firstly there can be no compromise on the question of Independence 
Secondly the siluallon la not what these countrymen of oura think 
and If we continue our resistanec to Bntiah Imperialism we shall win 
oup Independence by the end of this war 


If among those who are listening to me now there is nn> one who 
has any doubt os to whether I am in close touch with what Is hap|)cning 
all over the world he can himself judge from one simple fact 
He must ha\e noticed from my dallj talks during the last week 
that I am in Intimate touch with the dall> de\*elopraents inside India 
If I am in touch with the daily dexelopmcnts at home I can easilj be 
m touch with what Is happening all o\’er the world On the other hand 
for those who arc inside India and who cannot sec what Is happening 
In that part of the world that is not dominated b> the Anglo-Americans 
and who are \ictlm8 of skilful cnemj propaganda U U dlfiicuU to form 
an objective opinion of the entire world situation T«Mia\ the whole 
woiid is In the melting pot and India s destiny Is bound up to some 
extent with what Is happening all o\*cp the world 


Now wh> am I so optimistic at n time when some of our prominent 
leaders ha^e de\ eloped such a defeatist mcntalitv ’ It Is because of 
Iw'O principal reasons FjrBtl> wc are carrjing on an armed struggle 
against the Brtlsh and their Allies and we are not posslm^tlc about 
the situation in East Asia in spile of our recent rcxcrscs In Burma 
Secondl) India has become an International Issue and If that Issue (s 
not con\‘ertcd Into a domcsllc Issue of the British Empire India s esv 
will come up before the bar of world opinion. Can 
\*our owm cj'es or hear how SjTia and Lebanon ere exploiting the 
eituation to thoir advantage b\ creating n spill within thr camp of t r 
so-caUed Allied Nations’ We nre not less Intelligent or l^s 
than the leaders of Svrla and Lebanon Bui If we want t.» ^ 

Indian Isnue before the bar of world opinion we ha\-e to da two iMnpi 
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Fii-stly, we have to pi event any compromise with British 
Imperialism Secondly, we have to asseit India’s light to fieedom with 
aims If our countrymen at home cannot take up aims, or they cannot 
continue with civil disobedience against Biitain’s war efforts, let them 
at least keep up moral lesistance to British Imiieiiahsm and refuse to 
come to any comjiromise We shall continue to assert India’s right 
of freedom with arnw, and so long as we do so no power on earth can 
pi event India lemaining an international issue, provided thej*^ do not 
let us down liy compiomising with the British Government 

I understand that some of the leaders at home are furious with me 
for opposing then plans foi a compromise with the British Government 
They aie also furious with me for pointing out that the Congress 
Working Committee does not lepresent left nnng opinion in the Congress 
and in the count ly These infunated leaders are abusing me for 
taking the helj) of the Nipponese 

I am not ashamed of taking the help of Nippon By co-operation 
with Nippon on this basis, Nippon has lecognised India’s complete 
independence and has gi anted formal lecognition to the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind oi Free India But those who now want 
to co-operate with Biitish Government, and fight Britain’s Imperialist 
Wai, are prepared to accept the position of subordinates responsible to 
Britain’s Viceioy in India If they were to co-operate with Biitish 
Government on the basis that Britain giants formal recognition to a 
Government of Free India that would be a different matter 

Moreover, Nippon has given us the arms with which to orgamse an 
army which is Indian from top to bottom This army, the Azad Hind 
Fauj, has been trained by Indian instructors using the Indian language 
This army carries India’s National Flag, and its slogans are India’s 
national slogans This army has its own Indian officers and its own 
Officei's’ Training Schools, run entirely by Indians And in the field of 
battle this army fights under its own Indian Commanders some of 
whom have now reached the rank of General If one talks of a puppet 
army, then it is the Bntish Indian Army that should be called a puppet 
army because it is fighting Britain’s Imperialist War under British 
Officers 

Am I to believe that in an army of two and a half millions m which 
so many Indians are found fit to obtain the highest honour m the 
British Army namely the Victoria Cross — ^not one single Indian should 
be found fit to hold the rank of General’ Comrades, I have just said 
that I am not ashamed to take up the help of Nippon I shall go 
further and say that if the once almighty Bntish Empire can go round 
the world with the begging bowl and can go down on its knees m 
order to obtain help" from the United States of America there is no 
reason why we, an- enslaved and disarmed nation^ should not take help 
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from our friends To-day we may be takmg the help of Nippon 
to-morrow we shah not hesitate to take help from anj other quarter 
if that be possible and xf that be desirable in the best interests of India 

Nobody would be more happy than myself if we would achieve 
India 8 independence without foreign help of any sort. But I have 
yet to find one suigle Instance In modem history where an en8la^*ed ^ 
nation has achieved its liberation without foreign help of some sort 
And for enslaved India It is much more honourable to join hands with 
enemies of the British Empire than to carry on with British leaders 
or political parties Our whole difficulty is that w'C do not hate our 
enemies enough and our leaders do not teach, us to hate India’s enemies 
though they teach to hate those whom they regard as the enemies of 
other nations Is it not ridiculous for some of our leaders to talk of 
fighting Fascism abroad while shaking hands wdth Imperialism at 
home’ 

Comrades I would ha\'e never opened my mouth and said one word 
to you If I had been sitting an as armed-chair politician. But 1 and m> 
comrades here are engaged In a grim struggle Our comrades at the 
front have to pla^ with death Even those who are not at the front 
face danger every moment of their existence ^^’hen we w*cre in Burma 
bombing and machine-gunning was our dallj experience I have been 
many tff my comrades killed, maimed and injured from cnemi s ruthless 
bombing and machine-gunning I have seen the entire hospital of the 
Azad Hind Fauj In Rangoon raxed to the ground and our helpless 
patients suffering heavy casualties 

^Vhy I and man> others with me arc still alive to-daj Is onh 
through Gods grace It Is because wc are living working and fighting 
In the presence of death that 1 have n right to speak to >ou ami to 
advise j'ou Host of >ou do not know what cnn*^t bombing is Most 
of j'ou do not know what It Is to be machine punned b> lou fiving bombcis 
and fighters. Most of >cni have had no experience of bulk Is whlstlinr 
past >*Qu to your right and to vtiur left Those who liavc gone tlwough 
this experience and have nevertheless kept up their morale cannot 
e\*en look at Lord U avell s offer 

Comrades I shall now close for the dij Rut before I conclude 
I would remind vou that a rt voluUonarv Is one who brlhvvs in the 
justice of hl» cause and who Ixlicves that that cause is luiuml to prevail 
in the long run He who depiVHscd ovir rallun"i ir r tturkr U 
no rcvolutlonarj The motto for o rivoJullonarv U liij*' for the 
but be prvparrd for tht wurst" 

I om Ctinfijcnt thal if m- nrht cm ami If «*• ‘ur 
In the Inlrmatli.nal fidJ Wf Khali «»> <mr fnaal m !;> the- cml nr 
war But Loat dova not mean that U b> clar.ee wx* fxu to to 
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we should be disheartened or depressed Consequently, if the worst 
happens and Ind a does not emerge as an independent state by the end 
of this wai, oui next plan shall be a post-war i evolution inside India 
And if we fail in that too, then there will be World War Three to give us 
another oppoifunity to strike for our fieedom 

I have no doubt that World War Three will break out within 10 
yeais of the end of this wai, if not earliei, in case- all the suppressed 
nations of the woild aie not liberated ,dui mg the course of the present 
war India’s independence is a settled fact The only uncertain factor 
is the time factor At the worst, it may take a few more years for 
India to be fiee Wh}^ then should we be easily discouraged and rush 
to the Viceroy’s House for a compromise^ Your task as revolutionaries 
will be to keep the flag of Independence flying until such time as that 
flag proudly flies over the Viceioy’s House m Delhi 
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D Iip /Cuniar Roy and Bnbha^ trcre co-Mtudrntt <n Pmldenry CoJJegr Calmtia 
and latrr at Cambridyc Unh'rratty DUp tool to and 0 w>r to 

po/ifirt OHrf prUoH but thflr frifndakip de*p aNrf HXi^nJLrabrt ronflHwrt. lu the end 
In the Moo letterg piicA b«Ioic SubAas (OMchr« o>t hit tlotrt ou rrllpfON ati4 nyiti 

CUHI 


My Dear Dilip 

I do not know If I am sufficiently open to receive yogic power — pro- 
bably not Kevertheleas I think that e\’cn those who rule out a supra 
mental order have to admit the existence and efflcac> of what is 
popularly atyled os will power And this power — call it b> what name 
>ou will — is bound to act e\en If the recel\*er is not open or adequatcl) 
and consciously receptl\'e I am grateful to Sri Auroblndo 

I ha\‘e been atudjing a bit and thinking more at times I feel as If 
I am groping In the dark But I cannot go wrong as long as I am alncere 
and earnest — e\en if m> progress towards Truth be more zigzag than 
straight After all life a march Is not as straight as a straight line 

Has not each of us a sphere of work alloted to u« taking work in 
the broadest sense’ And Is not sphere conditioned bj our post Karma 
our present desires etc and our en\ironment’ No\erthelcss hovi 
difficult it Is to understand or realise our proper sphere of work' 
This sphere of work la external aspect of our nature or dharma 
It Is BO eas> to sa> — live In accordance with >our swTidharma — but so 
difficult to know what ones dharma is It Is there that the help of a 
Guru becomes so necessary — and even InUlsinnsable 

With best love evTr affectionatcl) >*oani i 

sbrniA*? 
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5 3-23 

II 


My Deal Dilip, 

Duiiiig the months of January and Februaiy I was passing through 
a species of mental toituie owing to lepeated pinpricks of the 
Goveinment, and till at the veiy last moment I was not at all sure that 
I would be able to leave foi EJurope foi treatment Owing to the 
vindictive policy of the Goveinment it was not possible for me to meet 
my paients oi mj'^ fi lends Only a few near relatives weie allowed 
to intcnuew me in Jubbalpore Jail Many friends came from distant 
places to Bombay to mteiview me but they had to letuni disappointed 
The police officeis who escoitcd me up to the boat surrounded me like a 
pack of hounds till the ship actually sailed fiom the harboui These 
pinpiicks, which continued till the moment of my sailing from Bombay, 
caused me intense pain 

In one of your letteis you asked me about my attitude towards Shiva 
— 01 something to the effect To be quite fiank I am torn this side and 
that — between my love for Shiva, Kali and Kiishna Though they aie 
fundamentally one — one does piefei one symbolism to another I have 
found that my moods vaiy — and according to my pievalent mood, I 
choose one of the thiee foi ms — Shiva, Kali and Krishna 01 those three 
again, the struggle is between Shiva and Shakti Shiva, the ideal Yogi, 
has a fascination foi me, and Kali, the Mothei also makes an appeal to me 
You see, of late (ic, for the last four oi five yoais) I have become a 
believer in Mantia-Shakti by whicli I mean that certain Mantras have 
an inheicM Shakti Piior to that, I had the oidinary rationalistic view, 
namely that Mantias are like symbols and they are aids to concenti afion 
But my study of Taiitia philosophy giadually convinced me that ceitain 
Mantras had an inherent Shakti — and that each mental constitution was 
fitted for a particular Mantra Since then, I have tried my best to find 
out what my mental constitution is like and which Mantra I would be 
suited for But so fai I have failed to find that out because my moods 
vary and I am sometimes a Shaiva, sometimes a Shakta and sometimes 
a Vaishnava I think it is here that the Guru becomes useful — because 
the real Guru knows more about ourselves than we do — and he could 
at once tell us what Mantra we should take up and which method of 
worship we should follow 

With warmest love, I am, ever affectionately, 

SUBHAS 
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n of*W WH rtally dccitpc to trovtnr the ahoata of pa'n and uufjatpp tf pmt 
Joi«ic (ftrrr icrrr nrhrr liden of bltna tenHintjf’* aaka SMbHas In fM, Icffrr to Dit^p 
irnUm fmni Mnndalau Ccutml JatU Sorrow and aufjerinp ahonfl mprl M 
ormra ic for o h ghcr fnlfilmcnt'' ^ 


2 3 23 

My Dear Dilip ^ 

I waa delighted to receive jour letter dated 24*3 25 It didn t ha\*c 
to reach mo this Umc through a process of doubJo distillaUon — lo use 
>our locution which makes me f«d happier sUli 

Your letter touched such a tender ehord in my heart that 

it is not easy for me to gi\o an adequate reply bj x\ny of reciprocation 
Beside* all I write has to pass through the cenaora hand vkhich, loo 
Act« as a damper For none cares to see the deepest articulation of hW 
henrt published In the light of da> open to the scrutiny of all and 
Bundry bo much of what 1 ha\*o been thinking and feeling today behind 
the Blono \N{illa and prison bars must remain unspoken for c\Tr 

It is quite natural for a man of j'our ausccpUblliUcs to feel outraged 
that BO man> should be detained In jail on an unknown charge Hut 
ainec accept It we roust aa a fact, we might as well look Into the matter 
from a spiritual standpoint 

I cannot Ba> that I >\ou]d like lo staj In jail for that would be 
unadulterated humbug The whole atmosphere Irrsldc a Jail tends 
If an>*lhlng to perATrt and dehumanize a human being and I brlle%‘e 
this must be true of all Jails more or leas 1 thlr’k the of 

conWets undergo a moral deterioration while In prison After having 
been the guest of so man> jsUs I most confess m> e\TS ha^e been opened 
to the urgent nef*d for a radical reform cf prison life and in future I 
will feel obligated to help bring about such a reform Indisrr Jsn 
legulatlons are a bad imitation of a bad model— the Hrittsh r\'en ai 
the Univ'ersll) of Calcutta Is a bad Imitation nf lymdtm 

What i* mo^l urgentlv called for U a new outlook ha<rd cm siwi sih) 
for the crnNicl. Hli wrong Impulses must be reyarde<l a* *)*mp on»U 
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of a psychological dei’angenicni and leinedies should be dewsed 
accoidmgly The penalising mood which may well be assumed to' be 
the mspiiation of .lail piesciiptions has to give place to a new oiientation 
guided by a flan for tine lefoim 

I do not think I could have looked upon a convict with the authentic 
eye of s-sunpathy had I not lived peisonally as a prisoner And I have 
not the least doubt that the pioduction of oui artists and literateuis, 
geneially, would stand to gam m evei so many ways, could they Win 
to some new expeiience of the piison-life We do not perhaps realise 
the magnitude of the debt owed by Kazi Nazrul Islam’s verse to the 
living expeiience he had of jails 

When I pause to leflect calmly I feel the stirimg of ceititude within 
that some vast puiTpose is at work in the coie of our feveis and 
fiustiations Could only this faith pieside over every moment of oui 
conscious life woudn’t oui suffeiing lose its poignancy and bung us face 
to face with the ideal bliss even in a dungeon’ But that is not possible 
yet, geneially speaking That is why this duel must go on uniemittmgly 
between the soul and the body 

Usually a kind of philosophic mood instils stiength into oui hearts 
m piison sui roundings In any event, I have taken mv station there, 
and what little I have read of philosophy, superadded to my conception 
of life 111 geneial, has stood me rather m good stead heie If a man 
finds sufficient food for contemplation then his incarceration need hardly 
hurt him much miless of course his health desert him But our suffering 
IS not meiely spiritual — there is the rub — the body too has a say in 
the business, so that even when the spirit was willing the flesh might 
be weak Lokamanya Tilak wrote out his commentary on the Gita 
while in prison I can say with certainty that he spent his days in 
mental happiness But withal, his piemature death was as certainly 
attributable to his six years’ detention m Mandalay jail 

But the enfoiced solitude in which a detenu passes his days gives 
him an opportumty to think down into the ultimate problems of life 
In any event I can claim this for myself that many of the most tangled 
questions which whirl like eddies in our individual and collective life 
aie edging gradually to the estuary of a solution The things I could 
only puzzle out feebly or the views I could offer tentatively m days gone 
by are crystalizmg out more and more presentably from day to day 
It is for this reason, if for no other, that I feel I will be spiritually a 
gamer through my imprisonment 

You have given my detention the name of martyrdom This only 
testifies to the sympathy native to your character as also to your nobility 
of heart But since I have some sense of humour and proportion — I 
hope so an3rway — I can hardly arrogate to myself the martyr’s high title 
Agamst hauteur and conceit I want to be sleeplessly vigilant How 
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far I have achieved this it is for my friends to judge At all events 
DMirtyrdom can only be an ideal so far as I am concerned 

I have felt that the greatest tragedy for a feonvict who has to 
spend long years in prison Is that old age creeps upon him unawares. 
He should therefore, be specially on his guard You cannot imagine 
how a fellow gets prematurely worn-out in body and mind while serving 
a long sentence. Doubtless a variety of causes are responsible for this 
lack of good food exercise and lifes amenities, segregation, a sense of 
cramped subordination, death of friends and last, though by nd means 
the least, absence of music There are some gaps which a man may fill 
from within but there are others which can be only filled from without. 
To be denied these la not a little responsible for ageing before one s time 
In the Allpore Jail musical entertainments are provided every week for 
the European prisoners not so here, for the likes of us 

I should not omit to mention that to a detenu the goodwill and 
sympathy of his friends and relations and the general pubhc can indeed 
bo a source of sustenance. Although the influence of such imponderables 
is a subtle and subterranean one yet when I scan myself I realise how 
it is not a whit the leas real for all that. There Is here a difference 
between the hardness of lot of a political prisoner and a common convict 
The former is sure of his welcome back into the fold of society 
Not so the latter To me such a state of affairs seems anything 

but satlafattory Why shouldn t a civilised communit> foci for these 
unhappy men’ 

I could go on filling pages registering my thoughts and cx)>cricricc8 
of prison life. But aficr all a letter roust come to a lorralnus some time 
If I had a suiplus of InitiaU\c left I might Im\*c written a whole book 
on Indian jails But just at present I lack the strength adequate to 
such a task 

I am inclined to think that the suffering In jail life is le^ physical 
than mental When Uic blows dealt, or Insult and humiliation arc not 
tr>o brutal the torments of prison life do not become so Imrd to bear 
But lest wo forget too readily our outer material existence and conjutc 
up an ideal world of bliss within they will deal us these blows to \vakcn 
UB to our bleak and joyless surroundings. 

You write you are getting dally a sadder if not a wiser man to 
Contemplate how our earth ia soaked by tears of humanltj from crust 
to centre. But then these tears arc not all of pain and anguish there 
are drops of compassion and low as wcH Would you rcnU\ decline to 
traverse the shoals of pain and suffering If jou knew there \rerr rirhrr 
tides of bliss waiting’ So far as 1 am conccrncti I see little warrant 
for pessimism or despondency On the contrary 1 f^I sorr^ an» 
auffering should impel us to courage for a higher fulfilment. Do you 
think what you win without pain and struggle has any lasting \aluc 

SURlIA^l 
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“Real service is only achieved when we dedicate what is the best in our coin- 
jwbit'oii Not till 0111 inner bcinq, our swadhaiina, has fulfilled itself shall we have 
won thiough to our inalienable rght, adhihar, to what 1 call real service" So says 
Siibhas in this letter to Dtltp “One who was true to oneself eould hardly be false 
to humanity. If each of us could fulfil himself following his naVve eapactly and 
tcmpiiamcntj then a new sunrise would break out over the entire Vfc of the nation " 


Mandalay Central Jail, 
9-10-25 

My Deal Dilip, 

Nevei think that my vision is narrow or parochial I Jio indeed be- 
lieve in the “greatest good of the greatest number ” But that good I do 
not equate to the purely material Economists say that all works arc 
either productive or unproductive But the question, which of these are 
1 eally pi oductive, gives rise to furious logomachies I for one cannot look 
upon art and its kindred activities as unjiroductive, noi despise philosophic 
con tempi atioh or spintual quest as futile and pointless I may not be 
an aitist myself — to tell you the truth, I know I am not — but for that 
it isn’t I who am responsible, it is Nature or God, if you will Of couise. 
If you say that I am leaping m this birth what I sowed m my last then 
I go to the wall Leaving it at that, the leal leason, in a nut-shell, why 
I did not shape into an artist is I couldn’t But this does not mean, 
mind you that a layman is debaiied even from enioymg art And the 
amount of traimng necessary to a proper appieciation of an art isn’t, 
I think, hard to' acqmre for a cultivated peison 

Do not sigh regretfully that you have been wasting your days on 
music when, to put it in Shakespeare’s language, “the time is out of 
joint ’’ Flood our whole countryside, my friend, with songs and recapture 
for life the spontaneous joy we have forfeited He who has no music 
m his composition, whose heart is dead to music is unlikely to achieve 
anything big or great in life Carlyle used to say that he who had 
no throb of music in his blood was capable of any misdeed Whether 
this be true or not, I am persuaded that he who cannot respond to music 
can never scale heights of thought or action We want that the expe- 
rience of ananda — sheer causeless delight — should quicken every drop of 

m 
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OUT blood because we only cr^te in the fullness of gnnndn And what 
is there that can outwell ananda like muaic’ 

But we must make the artistic and its kindred joys amenable to 
the poorest of the poor High research in mysic will of necessity 
continue in small expert cotenes, but simultaneously music must bo 
dispensed as a splritu^ pabulum of the masses. Just as the high Ideals 
of art are stultified through lack of adequate research even so art must 
wilt when, sundered from the life-soU of the masses it la made inacccs 
sjble to all and simdry I think art Joins up with life through folk 
music and folk-dance. The Western civilixadon has hewed away this 
isthmus between the two contments of art and life without substituting 
anything In its place. Our jatra kathakata, klrtan etc. survive todav 
almost as rebca of the past. One shudders to think of the poverty of 
life that must ensue if our artists and musicians fail to restore the con 
nection between art and life You may remember I told you once how 
fascinated I had been by the beauty of the gsmbhira music of Maldah, 
In it music Is happfly blended with dance. I do not know of any other 
provmce in Ben^ where snch a happy union has been effected. But 
in Maldah it la sure to die away soon unless first, now vitality be In 
jected into it, and in the second place, people in other parts of Bcng^ 
come forward to take it up You ought to visit the place once if omy 
to give a fillip to the folk music of Bengal. I warn ytfu though that 
Gambhira has little or no element of complexity or grandeur about it 
Its salient features are spontaneity and simplicity Our indigenous 
music and dance of the people still survive I think, in Maldah alone So 
those who would revive such folk-art may as well start work from there 
Prom the point of view of folk music and folk-dancc Burma is a 
marvellous country Pure native dance and music is in full swing here 
and Uicy cater foe tens of thousands rigragging deep into the heart of 
remote villages After having mastered the different Idioms of our 
Indian music you may as well study the Burmese It ma) not be nn 
crol\*cd art, but its capacity of delighting the illiterate poor has some 
how appealed to me. I am told that their dance tod is very beautiful 
Purlhcrmoro its art Is not confined to select coteries, because I Imagine 
there is no caste system in Burma. (As a result art here has Infiltrated 
everywhere ) And probabl> also because folk music and folk-dancc have 
always had a tremendous vogue In this country So the common folk 
hav*c won a deeper understanding of beauty than the Indian 

I echo all you wTite about Desbbandhu as also j*our remark that 
the innate nobility of a man shines better through little private Incidents 
of his life than through his public activities or political achievements 
caught up in the llmc-Ilght In fact I gave him mj heart s dc^ adl^on 
and reverent love not so much because I Imppcncd (o l>c his follower 
in the arena of politics as because I had come to know him rather Inti 
malclv In hLs private life He liad no famll> properl> speaking ouisWr 
that of hla coUcngucs and adherents Once W'C lived together In Jail 
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be same cell, for six in adjacent 
foi eight months foi two months in tbause I came to know him thus 
ones I took lefuge undei his feet be 
thiough a close lelationship 

rite about Sri Aurobmdo, if not 
I subsciibc to most of what you Wp) and, I feel, goes even deeper 
to all He IS a dhyani (a contemplativj)found reverence for the latter 
than Vivekananda, though I have a put one may fiom time to time— 
So I agiee with you when you say thapm withdrawn in silent contem- 
and on occasions foi a long spell— lempg is a danger the active side 
plation in perfect seclusion But heie thamed cut off foi too long from 
of a man might get ati opined if he lenj not indeed apply to a handful 
the tides of life and society This needus, but the common lam, the 
of authentic seekeis of uncommon genjon in a spirit of seiAUce as the 
maioiity, ought, I think, to take to acti^ioty of leasons out nation has 
main plank of then sadhana Foi a va|-o line m the spheie of action, 
been sliding jiauselcssly down to the ze^ie dose of the activist seium, 
so what wc badly need today is a doul 
rajas ' 

pay that each of us must strive 
J '^riy ditto to you again when you Real seivice is only achieved 
to develop his poweis to then fullness pur composition Not till oiu' 
when we dedicate what is the best m led itself, shall we have won 
iiniei being, our swadhanna, has fulfijo what I call real service To 
thiough our inalienable right, adhikar, must be moulded from withm 
put It in the language of Emeison, we , tiead the same path, though 
This does not mean that we all have tCjire us all The artist’s sadhana 
It is possible that the same ideal may msi-’more than the contemplative’s 
IS not the same as the activist’s, no gh I think, in the last analysis, 
sadhana is the same as the savant’s, thoiii actical field of self-ieahsation 
the ideals of all aie one But in the p’b One who was tnie to oneself 
J wmnldn’l iiut a lound peg in a squaie holj nature of each must indicate 
could haidly be false to humanity The^t leads to his self-amehoiation 
the clue (.0 the path that is Ins, the path tl’iifii himself following his native 
and '^elf-cxpansiou If each of us could fusumise would break out over 
capacity and temperament, then a new 1 possible that a man may have 
the entire life of the nation It is indeed k sadhana, a life which looks 
to lead, during a particular phase of lujicism But while he is passing 
on the surface like selfishness or ego-centiptates of his own conscience — 


thiough that phase he must follow the dibhall not judge tiU the results 
not those of public opinion The public itly, once you choose to tread 


of the sadhana are published Consequer^y well ignore pubhc opimoh 
the true path of self-unfoldment you m^th each other than you seem 
So you see we are much less at variance i 
to think 

Yours ever affectionately, 
SUBHAS 
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“I AM DESOLATE WITH BEREAraiENT” 


Ayainst the backffrmuid of ike sad neics regardluy death of Deshhandhu 
Das Subhas expounds in (Al« letter Ms ideas repaTd‘Hrr pain and anfferiny 


My Dear Dilip 

You can imagine what dominatea my thought today I believe there 
is but one thought in all minds now the death of our great Deshbandhu 
When I first read the news in print I could hardly credit my eyes But 
alas the report is cruelly true 

The thoughts that are running riot in my mind today must re- 
main unvoiced although sometimes I feel like publishing them if only 
to get some reprieve- But they are too sacred and precious to be shared 
with strangers— the Censor Is worse than a stranger So I will only 
say that If for the country the loss is Irreparable for the youth of 
Bengal It is cataclysmic, appalling 

I am desolate with a sense of bereavement. For I feel so vividly 
near to the great departed In the world of memory that it is Impossible 
for me just now to write something about him analysing his great 
qualities. I hope when the time comes I wiU be able to gi\*e the world 
some idea of the glimpses I had of him in his unguarded momc^ts as 
I watched him at close range. There must be a good many like me 
who though they know a great deal about him do not feci equal to 
writing about it all lest through vocal praise they diminish the stature 
of his outstanding nobility 

When you say roundlj that the laet reuidue of paJn and Horrow 
is not suiTering I am at one with >*ou- There are certain Iragcdlc* in 
life — like the one mentioned Just now — which I cannot acclaim wing 
neither a sage nor a humbug I cannot declare that all kinds of aflllctlon 
art? acceptable to me At the same time It has often made me pauM 
to think that there arc a few unfortunates (thc> ma> indeed be fortunate 
for all wc know') who seem to be bom as targets for flings of role 
of evorj description But leaving aside this question of degree I ms\ 
sa> that if some must drain to the dregs the cup of Borrow It w*etc 
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better if they drank the potion in a spirit of self -surrender For even 
if we admit that such a spint may not withstand, like a Chinese wall, 
the assaults of destiny, it must, for all that, greatly heighten our natural 
powers of fortitude When Russel says there are tragedies which men 
would be spared if they could, he only speaks for the t 3 rpical worldmg 
For I believe that a stainless saint — or his polar opposite, the mountebank 
— will disown such a statement 

But I wonder if you are right m holding that those who are neither 
philosophic nor thoughtful meet m pam nothing but pain. For even 
the unphilosophic (I call them so from the abstract point of view) may 
have an idealism of their own which they will cherish and love as a 
thing to be worshipped When these are up against pam and sorrow 
they derive their courage and hope from their source of adoration 
Among those who are with me, bearing up against the suffenng of 
3 ail-life, there are some who are neither thoughtful nor philosophic, and 
yet they affront pam calmly, even like heroes These may not be philo- 
sophic m the common acceptation of the term, but you can hardly 
class them as aliens to the world of ideas Probably this applies more 
or less to all activities by temperament, the world over 

My eyes have opened not a little through a study of the criminal 
psychology When I was jailed m 1922, a convict used to work m our 
yard as a servant At that time I used to live m the same room with 
Deshbandhu His heart of tenderness went all out to the fellow, albeit 
he was an old hand, having had already eight previous convictions to 
his credit None the less, he felt unconsciously drawn towards Desh- 
bandhu till he became exceedmgly attached to his master When Desh- 
bandhu was released he asked his devotee to go straight to his house 
at the expiry of his term shunning even the shadow of his old comrades 
in crime The poor wretch acqmesced and, subsequently, was as good 
as his word You will be surprised to learn that the man, who had 
been a felon all his life, has been living in our great leader’s house ever 
since, and though he does sometimes revert to his tantrums, yet roundly 
he IS today a different man, altogether living a harmless enough life 
with the rest I have no doubt that he is among those on whom the 
blow of this bereavement has fallen at its heaviest Some say the 
greatness of a man were best judged through his little acts, little things 
On this criterion too Deshbandhu must be adjudged a great soul even 
if you reckoned without his great service to the countiy 


fever affectionately yours, 
SUBHAS 
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flKbAo* •coKrerf iko /ourth rank In the Indian C'rU Berxicc rrawfnnUox In 
19 0 Bi^H brfoTT app^riiig for the rTamlnaVoH hf had made vp Aft mlntf nof 
to hr a mrmbrr of the BrR?sA btcrraMcmcp tn India but to drvotc hit entire J Jr 
tar arAIrrfni? lAc frrrdoin of lAr nallon. Aa noon a* thr Tmultt mere ont thrrr/orr 
he yprotr to hla brother Sarnt diaelofdnp hit decision. Btlotp arc g ven cxirneia 
from Jour of hit Irttrm to Sarat la aervtet to be the and end-all of mg 

Ufrt Thr Cinfl Srr\der ran brng one n-N kinda of trorlifly romfort bni are not 
lA ar anpitalionn madr at the rrpenar of one# »ohI^ / lAfnA R It hgpocrlau to 
maintain lAoI lA? AljyAr*! IcIraU of onea life arc compatible trllA »Ht>onIlnaMon In 
lAo condJl^jM* of arrxlrc utAfffA an I C 8 man hat got to accept »ega Bnbhan u 
Als firat letter to Barat BubhOt too* the only inatance in lAe otfhr hialoiy of ihi 
IndiCH Civl Berricr of a tMceettful ttmdent refuMng trm lo >>Jh lAe Srrpifo for 
the take of Jotn*n<j the nation t freedom ttmggJc 

Bnbhot «*rofe the fallow ng htter to Barat on September tt JMO 


I WAS SO GLAD to receive the telegram conveying congratulationa 
I don t know whether I have gained anything really aubstnnthU by 
paaslng the ICS Examination — but it la a great pleasure to think 
that the news has pleased so many and especially that It has delighted 
father and mother In these dark days. 

I am here ns a paying guest of Mr Bs family Mrs B represents 
English character at Its very best. Mr B counts among his friends 
Russians Irishmen Poles Llthunlans, and members of other natlonall 
ties. He takes a great Interest In Russian Irish and Indian literature 
and admires the writings of Romesb Dutt and Tagore 

I hnw been getting heaps of congratulations on my standing fourth 
In tho competitive examination But I cannot say that I nm delighted at 
the prospect of entering the ranks of the I C.S It 1 haw to join Ihl-i 
service I shall do no ulth os much wluctanee as I started my stud> 
for the C S Ebcaminatlon \\Uh. A nice fat Income with a good pension 
In after life — I shall surcl> get. Perhaps I ina> become a Commissioner 
If I stoop to make m>*sclf scrxilc enough Given talents with a scr\lle 
spirit one mn> own aspire to be the Chief Secrrlary to a pmvlnrlal 
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government But after all is Service to be the be-all and end-all of 
my life’ The Civil Seinuce can bring one all kinds of worldly comfoit, 
but aie not these acquisitions made at the expense of one’s soul’ I 
think it IS hypocrisy to maintain that the highest ideals of one’s life 
are compatible with subordination to the conditions of service which 
an I C S man has got to accept 

You will readily understand my, mental condition as I stand on 
the threshold of what the man-in-the-street would call a promising 
career There is much to be said m favour of such a service It solves 
once for all what is the paramount problem for each of us — the pi oblem 
of biead and butter One has not to face life with risk or any uncertainty 
as to success or failure But for a man of my temperament who has 
been feeding on ideas which might be called eccentric — the hne of least 
resistance is not the best line to follow Life loses half its inteiest 
if there is no struggle — if there are no risks to be taken The un- 
cei tamties of life are not appalling to one who has got, at heart, worldly 
ambitions Moreover, it is not possible to serve one’s country in £he 
best and fullest manner if one is chained to the Cml Service In short, 
national and spiritual aspirations are not compatible with obedience to 
Civil Service conditions 

I reahse that it is needless to talk m this fashion as my wiU is 
not my own Though I am sure that the Civil Service has no glamour 
for you, father is sure to be hostile to the idea of my not 30 imng He 
would hke to see me settled down m hfe as soon as possible Hence, 
I find that, owing to sentimental and economic reasons, my will can 
hardly be called my own But I may say without hesitation that if I 
were given the option — ^I would be the last man to join the Indian 
Civil Service 

You may rightly say that, instead of avoiding the service, one 
should enter its ranks and fight its evils But even if I do so, my 
position any day may become so intolerable as to compel me to lesign 
If such a cnsis takes place 5 to 10 years hence, I shall not be m a 
favourable position to chalk out a new line for myself — ^whereas today 
there is yet time for me to quahfy for another career 

If one is cynical enough one may say that aU this ‘spint’ wiU 
evaporate as soon as I am safe in the arms of the service l^ut I 
am detenmned not to submit to that sickemng influence I am not going 
to marry — hence considerations of worldly prudence wiU not deter me 
from taking a particular Ime of action if I believe that to be mtrinsi- 
cally right 

Constituted as I am, I have smcere doubts as to whether I should 
be a fit man for the Civil Service, and I rather think that What little 
capacity I possess can be better utilised in other directions for my -own 
welfare as well as for the welfare of my country. 
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I should like to know yotir opinion about this I have not written 
to father on this point — •! really dob t know why I wish I could eet 
his opinion too 

n 

The foilowing are extraets from Sabhas *etfer lo Saral Jlose doted 
January 20, 1921 

■yT’OTJ MAY SAY that instead of shunning this wicked system we 

should enter it and fight with It till the lasL But such a fight one 
has got to carry on single-handed In spite of censure from above transfer 
to unhealthy places and stoppage of promobom Tfie amount of good 
that one can do while in the service is infinitlsmal when comiiared 
with what one can do when outside It. Mr R, C Dutt no doubt did 
a lot of work In spite of his service, but I am sure he could have done 
much more work if he had not been a member of the bureaucracy Be- 
sides the question here involved is one oT principle On principle 1 
cannot accept the Idea of being a part of the machinery which has 
outlived the days of Its usefulness, and stands at present for all that 
is connected with conservatism selfish power heartlessneas and red 
tapism. 

I am now at the cross ways and no compromise Is possible I must 
either chuck this rotten service and dedicate myself whole-heartedly to 
the country's cause— or I must bid adieu to all my Ideals and aspirations 
and enter the service I am sure many of our relatives wM howl 
when they hear of such a rash and dangerous proposal But I do 
not care for their opinions their cheers or their taunts. But I haw 
faith In your idealism and that Is why I am appealing to you 

I am writing to father separately this time and am appealing to 
him to give his consent I hope that if you agree with rov point of view 
you will try to perauado father to that effect I am aure your opinion 
will carry great weight 

m 

The extracts below are from Subhaa letter to Sarat dated rebruarj 
2S 1921 

E ver since the result of the LC.S was declared I how been asking 
myself whether I shall be more useful to my country if I am in 
the sendee than If I am not I am fully conrinced now that 1 shall 
be able to scn*e my country better If I am one of the people than 
If 1 am a member of the bureaucracy I do not deny that one can 
do some amount of good when he Is In the sendee but It can t be com 
pared wdth the amount of good that one can do when hla hands arc not 
tied by bureaucratic chains Besides, as I haw already mentioned in 
one of my letters the question invnlv^ Ik mainly one of jirinciple The 
principle of sendnf an alien bureaucracy la one to which I cannot re 
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concile myself Besides the first step towards equipping oneself for 
public semce is to saciifice all worldly interests — to burn one’s boats 
as it were — and devote oneself wholeheartedly to the national cause 
The illustrious example of Aurobindo Ghosh looms laige before my vision 
I feel that I am ready to make the sacrifice which that example de- 
mands of me My cii'cumstances are also favourable ” 

IV 

Tlie Iasi letter was written on the 6th April. By then Siibhas 
had received liis father’s letter disapproving of his plans, but he had 
definitely made up his mind to resign. The following extracts are from 
Siibhas letter to Sarat : — 

F ather thinks that the life of a self-respecting Indian Civil Ser- 
vant will not be mtoleiable under the new regime, and that Home Rule 
will come to us within ten years But to me the question is not whethei 
my life will be tolerable under the new regime In fact, I believe that, 
even if I am in the service, I can do some useful work The mam question 
involved is one of principle Should we under the present circumstances 
owe allegiance to a foieign bureaucracy and sell ourselves for a mess 
of pottage‘s Those who are already in the service or who cannot help 
accepting service may do so But should I, being favourably situated 
m many respects, own allegiance so readily*^ The day I sign the cove- 
nant I shall cease to be a free man 

I believe we shall get Home Rule within ten years and certainly 
earlier if we are ready to pay the price The price consists of sacrifice 
and suffering Only on the soil of sacrifice and suffering can we raise 
our national edifice If we all stick to our 3 obs and look after our own 
Intel ests, I don’t think we shall get Home Rule even in 50 years Each 
family — if not each individual — should now bring forv’^ard its offermg 
to the feet of the mother Father wants to save me from this sacrifice 
I am not so callous as not to appreciate the love and affection which 
impels him to save me from this sacrifice, m my own interests He is 
naturally apprehensive that I am perhaps hasty in my judgment or 
overzealous m my youthful enthusiasm But I am perfectly convinced 
that the sacrifice has got to be made — ^by somebody at least 

In spite of all the agitation going on there, it still remains true 
that not a single Civil Servant has had the courage to throw away 
his job and join the people’s movement This challenge has been thrown 
at India and has not been answered yet I may go further and say 
that in the whole history of British India, not one Indian has volun- 
tarily given up the Civil Seivice with a patriotic motive It is time 
that members of the highest service in India should set an example 
to members of the other services If the members of the services with- 
draw their allegiance or even show a desire to do so — ^then only will 
thb bureaucratic machme collapse 
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I therefore do not see how I can save myself from this sacnflce 
I know what this sacrifice means. It means poverty suffering hard 
work, and possibly other hardships to which I need not expressly refer 
but which you can very well understand. But the sacrifice has got 
to be made — consciously and deliberately Your proposal that I 
should resign on return la eminently reasonable — but there are one or 
two points to be urged against it In the first place It will be a galling 
thing for me to sign the covenant which is an emblem of servitude. In 
the second place if I accept service for the present I shaU./not be able 
to return home before December or January as the usual custom stands. 
If I resign now I may return by July In six months time much water 
will have fiowed through the Ganges. In the absence of adequate res 
ponse at the right moment, the whole movement might tend to flag 
and if response comes too late it may not have any effect. I believe it 
Vrill take time to initiate another such movement, and hence I think 
that the tide m the present movement must be availed of If I have to 
resign It docs not make any difference to me or to any one of us whether 
I resign tomorrow or after a year but delay in resigning may on the 
other hand have some untoward effect on the movemenL I know full 
well that I can do but little to help the movement— but it will be a great 
thing if I have the satisfaction of having done my bit If for any 
reason I happen to change my decision regarding resignation I shall 
send a cable to father as that will relieve his anxiety 
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Subhas was detained la'thout trial in the Mandalay Central Ja I unde) the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in 192') Re loas then a membei of the 
Bengal Legislative Council and wrote To the Pres dent of the Council calling 
upon him to assert his right to get him (Subhas) lelensed or adjourn the Council 
sine die Tn the letter dated 18th January 1927, he recalls the nianii hislonc battles 
that the Speakers of the House of Commons successfully fought against the 'nvasion 
of the right of the members to attend Parliament and how these Speakers brushed 
aside any judicial or executive action that interfeied with that I'ght The lettci 
deserves a close study at the hands of all membei s of State and Central Lcgislatines, 
politic ans and journalists It is a lettei of gieat value as long as dcmociacy lasts 
He was released on May 16, 1927 

1 HAVE THE HONOUR to address the following hnes to you, not 
because I acknowledge the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held on the 11th January, 1927 to be a valid one, but because^ I can 
address the members of that Council only through one who claims 
to be its President 

2 I have been elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from the Calcutta North Non-MoLamedan constituency, but I have not 
been allowed to attend the meeting of that body 1 am at present de- 
tained m the Mandalay Central Jail under Bengal Crimmal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1925 I have not been convicted by any court of law, 
neither has any charge been yet preferred against me by any court of 
law I therefore possess the constitutional right as the duly elected 
representative of the electors of Non-Mohamedan North Calcutta Con- 
stituency to attend the meetings of the Bengal Legislative Council 

3 I confess, I am unable to understand how the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council could meet and transact business on the 10th and 11th 
January 1927, when one constituency (viz , the Calcutta North Non- 
Mohamedan) was unrepi esented owing to the detention m custody of 
its lawful lepiesentative The number of members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council is fixed by statute and sub-section (2) of section 
72-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, expiessly states that "the 
member or membei s of the Goveiiior’s Legislative Coimcils shall be in 
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accordance with the table set out in the first Schedule of this Act, etc.” 
I venture to think that this provision of the Government of India Act 
cannot be stnctly and honestly observed If the executive officers of 
the Beng^ Government forcibly prevent a lawful representative from 
attending the Legislative Council by detaining him in custody It is 
clear that the effect of such forcible prevention Is to nullify the real 
purpose and intention of the statute as quoted above. 

4. I maintain further that, as contended by Lord Shelburne Sir 
George Savflle and other distinguished authorities on constitutional law 
m the British House of Commons and House of Lords on the occasion 
of the election of John Wllkea M P by the Middlesex constituency 
in 1768 the forcible prevention of a single lawful representative from 
attending the meeting of a legislatare mvahdatea the proceedings of 
that body 

5 You are aware, Sir of the privileges enjoyed by members of 
the House of Commons, One of the most important privileges Is Umt 
of immunity from arrest, detention and molestation during a session 
and for forty days before the beginning and after the close of a session 
of the House of Commons 

6. The members of the legislatures of the dominions throughout 
the British Empire are also entitled to privileges practically identical 
with those of members of the House of Commons. As the Government 
of India Act 1919 is to be interpreted In the light and in keeping with 
the spirit of the British constitution It stands to reason that members 
ot the legislatures In British India shcrtild also be entitled to those priri 
wheher there be any specific mention to that effect in the Govern 
ment of India Act or not. 

7 \ou are aware Sir of the loig and bitter fight that was u-aged 
In British history between the Crown and members of Parliament over 
the question of parliamentary privileges and that In 8e%'eral crises the 
Speakers of the House of Commons took a leading part at considerable 
risk to themselves and In some cases at considerable sacrifice Again 
and again has the Issue been raised and fought, eg in Thomas Tripea 
case in 1453 in George Ferrej s In 1493 in Sir Thomas Shlrbys case 
In 1003 In Sir John Eliot s and Sir Dudley Digges cases in 162G ami In 
John IVUkefl cones In 1703 By refusing to \*ote supplies In some cases 
and in others by refusing to function at all till the lmprison(*d members 
were released from custody Parliament w^as able to compel llio Crown 
to recognise the prii Hego of immunity from nrrest detention and 
molestation during a sei^on and for forty days befoic and after U 
Today not only arc the privncgcfi of mimbers their ancient and un 
doubted rights” held os sacwl and Inriolabic but outsiders encroaching 
on these privikgco an? alco liable to be punlnhcd by the llouv of 
Commons 
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of a detenu, there is no force In any demand for release during the 
present pnvileged penod- But I may urge in reply that no matter 
when I was first arrested the moment I became a member of Ihe Legvt- 
latlve Cotocil the nghts and privileges of members accrued to me. 
Consequently with the commencement of the privileged period, the pri 
vDege of immunity from orreat, detention and molestation has auto- 
matically vested in me. It would not be out of place to mention here 
that Sir Thomas Shirley was arrested in 1603 before Paiilament met 
nevertheless he had to be released by the Crown otherwise the House 
of Commons would not proceed to buamess. Further it was perfectly 
legitimate and justifiable for my electons to expect that af er m> elec 
tlon I would be released when a session of the legislature drew near 
by virtue of a parhamentary privilege, and that, thereafter I could bo 
able to take part in the proceedings of the CounciL If that legitimate 
expectation has not been fulfilled the fault certainly does not lie nlth 
my electors 

12. You will easily understand Sir that my forcible detention 
m custody during session of the Bengal Legislative Council has raised 
a very importrmt constitutional question. In all modem constitutions 
the Independence of the legislature has been specially safeguarded, and 
freedom of the legislator from the domination of the executive has 
regarded as one of the cardinal requirements of democracy If the 
executive can of their own free will lock up member* of the legislature 
during a session of that body they can control the entiin course of 
legislation in the country For the executive to usurp judicial or quasi 
judicial functions by ordering the imprisonment without tnal of citJrcns 
of the State for an indefinite period is bad enough But when arreal *d 
persons who hapixjn to be nicnibers of the legislature arc not cxvn per 
mfUed to take part in the defiberutions of tiiosc bodice the trituntion 
becomes intolerable. In these circum<»tanccs can nn> rcisonablo man 
resist the conclualon tliat the real object of the executive Is also to 
strike a blow at the Opposition Party in the legislature’ And Sir 
what is there to prevent the executive from detaining in cu«tcKl> a larger 
number of racnibcra of tlic Opposition Parl> in order that It mnj be 
possible to Imvc unpopular legislation passed by a rump legislature ? 
Tlicro is no doubt that if legislation comes under Uic thumb of the exe- 
cutive whatever responsibility there is in the Transferrod Departments 
will disappear M> present detention therefore raises not onl> tlie 
question of pariiamenlnrj privilege* but the more Important and funda 
ncntal question of the Independence of the legislature If the present 
anomalous position be not Immediately righted a moat obnoxious pro 
cedent will bo set up which will be a standing menace to the conaUtu 
Uonal liberties of the people 

13 Fven If it be assumed for the sake of argument that under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1D25 or Bengal Regulation 
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111 of 1818, the executive have the legal ught to -aiiost and detain 
whomsoever they please, it does not follow that they 3ie empoweied 
foicibly to detain a member of the Legislative Council during a session 
of that body Only by an act of resolution of the legislatuie can the 
piivileges of membeis be forfeited In the case of Tnomas Therpe, 
M P , who was detained in custody during session of the House of Com- 
mons in 1453 during the leign of Henry IH, the judges to whom the 
matter was lefeiied, held that the couits of law could not measure 
the piivileges of Paihament, those being matteis which could only be 
detei mined by Paihament itself If this verdict of the judges is right, 
much moie is it true that the piivileges of members of the legislatuie 
cannot be detei mined by the executive officers of the Crown 

14 The illegality of my piesent detention will also be appaient 
from the fact that while the summons calling upon me to attend the 
Council was issued by oidcr of His Excellency, the wan ant undei which 
I have been detained heie was issued by a civil servant subordinate to 
His Excellency I am suie that it will be admitted on all hands that 
when ordei's emanating fiom the members of the Government conflict 
with another, that of the supeiioi officer should prevail Fuither, the 
summons of His Excellency being much later older, that warrant should 
hupeicede it in law, and should, theiefoie, have been complied with XL 
is thus clear that when the above summons was issued, I should have 
been leleased forthwith in older to enable me to act in obedience to it 

15 One of the results of my continued detention is to prevent me 
fiom taking the Oath of Allegiance to the Crown Rule 25 of the Bengal 
Electoial Rules states that if a member does not take Oath of Alle- 
giance within a reasonable time, his seat will be liable to be declaied 
vacant, and this rule is certainly applicable m my case The pathos 
of the situation will be evident when it is remembeied that Government 
aie themselves responsible for pi eventing me from taking the Oath of 
Allegiance 

16 You aie awaie, Sir, that when in 1453 Thomas Thoipe, MP 
was arrester and imprisoned during a session of the House of Commons 
and Parliament, by talung a bold stand, not only effected his lelease, 
but also penalised the officer of the Crown lesponsible foi his arrest 
and detention, the then lung of England Henry'- Vn, commended the 
action of Parhament and in honourable words declared, “We at no time 
stand so high in our estate royal, as in the time of Parhament, wherein 
we as head and you as members are conjoined and knit together into 
one body politic so as whatsoever offence or injury during that time 
is offered to the meanest member of the House, is to be judged as 
done against one person, and the whole court of Parliament, which 
prerogative of the court is so great that (as our learned counsel m- 
formeth us) as all acts and processes coming out of any other inferior 
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Court must for the time cease and give place to the highest \nd 
thereupon Sir Edward Monteouth Lord Chief Justice, very gravely told 
hifl opinion confirming by diverse reasons all that the King has said, 
which was resented into by all the residue none speaking to the con 
trary I have no doubt that if the Bengal Legislative Council do their 
duty m the present constitutional crisis they will have a similar enco- 
mium from the head of the Government m our province. 

17 I am inclined to think that the fact that the Government of 
India Act requires the President of the Bengal Legisl8ti\*e Council to 
be elected shows that the independence of the legislatures has been 
contemplated in the Government of India Act 

18 I feel very strongly that It is for the Bengal Legislative Council 
and for no other individual or body to declare whether I am for political 
1005008 to be debarred from taking part in the deliberation of that 
body It is ojicn to the house to take disciplinary action against mo 
if they foci so Inclmcd. I would welcome an expulsion by the Bengal 
Legislative Council as in the case of John Wilkes M P in 1769 rather 
than be prevented from attending the Council by an arbitrary order of 
the executive provided the privileges of the legislature arc once for 
all recognised by the Government 

19 It is not for me to say what steps the Bengal LcgislatK’c 
Council should take in order to resist this invasion of its rights and 
pnrileges but I have not a shadow of doubt that it Is within the power 
of the House to take steps which will compel the Government to give 
due recognition to the rights and privileges of members It is for the 
members to decide whether following the glorious example of the House 
of Commons they should refuse to vote any mippllcs or refuse to do 
any business at all And it is for you. Sir to decide whether In this 
emergency failing any other remedy you should bnng pressure to l)car 
on the Government by adjourning the House again and again till the 
wrong is righted and due amends arc made 

20 I would like to suggest that if the privileges of the members 
arc not recognised by Government forthwith It is possible to secure 
them b> legislation Such legislation Is possible In India and there Is 
nothing in the Government of India Act to prevent or prohibit It You 
arc aware Sir that In Cape Colonj and Newfoundland the constitution 
contains no hint of these privileges but they hav-c nevertheless been 
declared there b> ordinary legislation Further It Is a well known fact 
that In the proviicc of Canada the legislatures of Ontario Quebec, 
British Columbia. Manitoba Nova Scotia New Brumtwich Prince 
Edward Island Alberta and Saskatchewan have at various periods 
jmssod Acts conferring pnrllamentaiy privileges on themsehes, though 
the constitution of these provinces contains no mcntloi of i»arlUmentar> 
privileges The validil> of such legislation has been nnan> recognised 
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by the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council m the celebiated 
case of Fielding veisus Thomas m 1896 

21 In conclusion, I hope that membeis of the Bengal Legislative 
Council will lealise the giavity of the issue, its beaiing and consequen- 
ces, and adopt all possible measuies within their power to vindicate 
then lights and piivileges And I hope that you, Sii, following the 
inspiiing example of so many illustrious Speakeis of the House of Com- 
mons, will take the lead in what I consider to be an episode in the gieat 
fight foi constitutional fieedom If the membeis under your guidance 
use to the height of the occasion, their names will be handed down to 
posteiity as heioes in a holy fight 
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WE WRESTLE AGAINST RULE OF 

DARKNESS 


8nbka» vrrote the foUowlnff letter to brother Bamt /row JJaudalay /o7 on ITay 
f 19e7 when Oovenment offered to release ) On on condiHon that he v>eut to Europe for 
treatment He xoo* eerioualy ill at the time Iml kU spirit tm* as defiant u rrer 
ily conception of raJwa different from fftof of the tHarkei place a/td I do not 
think that tttcceu or faUnre In life thotild be determined by material criterion 
Our fight la not a phyawal one and U la not for tnatcrial object either" he d clarca. 
"/ am not a ahopkeeper and I do not bdrgttHj* he proclalma at another place In 
the tetter 

T DO not feel upto writing a long letter and I must wait till I can 
^ summon sufficient energy for the purpose. I had a long heart to-hcart 
talk with Bardada (eldest brother) about the Government offer and ho 
must have acquainted you all with my views. I appreciated the 
opiwrtunity given to me of having a private interview and the Hon ble 
the Homo Member has my profoxmd thanks for the courtesy shown 
It Is a welcome departure from the sort of treatment hitherto meted out 
to me The reply from the Bengal (jovemraent which Bardadn 
communicated to roc on the 27th April (the day before ho left) has made 
tile iftsuc clearer for both parties. Taking stock of the present |K>o|tlon 
J ha\c to say that I affirm the attitude I took up in ray rcpl> of the 13th 
April lo the Govemraent offer M> decision follows direcU> from m> 
general outlook oi life, and thinking only servea to confirm IL 

Tile longer I live in Jail the stronger docs the conviction grow 
within me that the struggles In this world arc at the bottom conflict of 
ideas conhict between false and true ideas or ns some would like to saj 
oclwccn dIJTcrcnt degrees of truth Ideas arc the stuff of which human 
movements arc made, and thc> arc not static but dynamic and militant 
Tlic> arc os djmamlc as the absolute Ideas of Hegel the blind will of 
llhrtmann and Schopenheur the clan ■vital of Hcnn Beggson Ideas 
will work out their own dc8lin> and we who arc but clod of cln> 
crtcnstlng sparks of the <li» ine firv have on)> got to ccnsocrali ouisrlv s 
lo these Ideas, A life so consecrated Is bound to fulfil itself rcganllcw 
of the vichwltidcs of our material and bodll) existence Mv faith in 
the ultimate triumph of the Idea for which I stand Is unflinching and 
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I am not, theiefoie, tioubled by thoughts about my health and future 
piospcct. 

T have stated my point of view cleaily and unambiguously m my 
letter to the Government, and no sophistry is possible thereafter I am 
Sony that some ciitics should be so unkind ad to say that I am bargaimng 
foi better terms I am not a shopkeeper and I do not bargairr 
The slippery path of diplomacy I abhor, as unsurted to my constitutron 
1 have taken my stand on a principle and there the matter rests 
1 do not attach so much impoi’tance to my bodily life that I should 
strive to save it by a process of haggling My conception of values are 
somewhat different from that of the market place, and I do not think 
that success or failure m life should be determined by physical or mate- 
rial criteria Our fight is not a physical one, and it is not for a material 
obiect either As St Paul sard “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood but against principalities, against powers, against the rule of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places” 
Our cause, the cause of freedom and tiaith, as sure as day follows night, 
will ultimately prevail Our bodies may fail and perish, but, with 
faith undimmished and will unconquerable, triumph will be ours It is, 
however, for Providence to ordain who of us should live to witness the 
consummation of all our efforts and labours, and as for myself, I am 
conteni to live my life and leave the rest to destiny 

One word more before I close It is not possible for me at this 
stage to decide whether I should go to Switzerland I am at present 
physically incapable of undertaking a 30 urney to Switzerland, and I need 
preliminary treatment at some health resort in India How long it 
will be before I am declared fit to travel abroad, following a course of 
preliminary treatment I do not know One thing is ceitain Until I 
am very much better, a journey to Switzerland is, from the medical 
point of view, out of question Further, if I improve remarkably well 
while I am at a health resort in India, it may not be necessary at all 
to go abroad except for the purpose of voluntary exteinment Then 
there is the financial question I shall have to consult my purse which 
IS none too full I shall also have to consult the members of our family, 
particularly our parents, before I can decide to leave my home and 
coimtiy for an indefinite period The ^^olitical situation in India may 
change during the next few months and the Bengal Government may 
of their own accord feel inclined to alter their angle of vision 

All these factors have to be weighed carefully before I can finally 
make up my mind Above all, I would like to feel myself a free agent 
before I make my choice, and I would prefer not to be stampeded into 
signing my warrant of exile If the question of my compulsory resi- 
dence m Switzerland is regarded by the Government as a sine qua non, 
you need have no hesitation in breakmg olf all negotiations God is 
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great and certainly greater than HIb own handiwork, man and whhe 
we trust in Him we shall not come to grief I am pained to realise 
what anxiety and worry I have been causmg in too many loving a)id 
sympathetic hearts, but I console myself by thinking that those who 
believe in a common motheriand (I shall not say Fatherland) have co^i 
mon heritage and have to share their joys and sorrows 



UNJUST, ILLEGAL, VIN1!>ICTIVE 


Snlihas was detained in the Presidency Calcutta, undei the Defeiwe of 

India Rides, in July 19.^0 On Ostohei SO, wiote to the Home Ministei , 

Government of Bengal, demanding Ms tight\ attend the Indian Legislative 
Assembly of which he -loas a member He Defence o; India Riil s 

as unconstitutional and his detention vindictive 


I HAVE BEEN m jail for about four ponths under a section of the 

D I Rules which does not necessitatl® ^ ^ court of law 

Over and above that, I have been an prisoner for the last 

two months Detention without trial section and prosecu- 

tion under another section of the above Rules — constitute a combination 
of executive fiat and judicial procedure wl^^^ only unprecedented, 

but IS manifestly illegal and unjust 

2 Further, when bail apphcations were made before the trying 
Magistrates, the pubhc prosecutor opposef^ them, presumably under in- 
structions from the Local Government, wij^^ result that the applica- 
tions were not granted This is an evidence of undue Government in- 
terference m the course of judicial proep^^ugs This interference is 
all the more objectionable because the Loc^^ Government are not giving 
effect to the instructions issued by the Go'’^®^uient of India with legard 
to cases under the D I Rules 

3 It IS unfair, unjust and illegal to forcibly detain me in prison 
in this manner when I am being prosecute^ Once I have been produced 
before a court on the charge of offendm^ against the D I Rules, the 
law should be allowed to take its own How can I again be 

imprisoned without trial under the same ^ Rules ^ 

4 It IS surpnsmg and painful that! happening under 

the aegps of a "popular” ministry. I have watching how the self- 

same mmistry has been behaving m the c^®® citizens piofessing the 
Islamic faith — particularly when they h^PP®^ membei’s of the 

Muslim League It is not necessary to fur^^®^ Government with nume- 
rous relevant instances, culminating m the sudden release of the Maulvi 
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of Marapura m Dacca district Every single instance of this sort hfts 
been duly noted by me 

6 In view of these and numerous other considerations Govern 
ment should release me forthwith. My selection to the Indian Legls 
lative Assembly also demands that I should be permitted to attend Its 
sittings which commence on 5th November — of course health permit 
ting If the Burma Government could allow a convicted prisoner to 
attend the Assembly sittings — should not the ‘popular ministry of 
Bengal allow the same facilities to one who Is not a convicted prisoner 

G Last but not least, my continued detention in the present state 
of my health is nothing short of a vindictive policy on the jiart of 
Government which is altogether inexplicable to me 

This letter is written in all seriousness and I pmy that It bo gi\on 
the consklemtlon that It deserves 
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I DEMAND RELEASE 


Subha<i <jr»/ the JoUowmq let to to the Stipcriuicndcni of Pic’ndenri/ Jail 
Cahiitta, 0)1 "iOlh Ortohct Ur tva^i dciitmcd thcic nndet Defevea of India 

Rides without tiial 

x HAVE ADDRESSED the Hon’ble the Home Minister today on the 
question of my continued detention in Jail I desire that along with 
that letter, Government should be informed of the consequences, for me, 
of their refusal to withdiaw the order of detention I am, therefore, 
writing this to you with the request that you may kindly bring the 
contents to the notice of Government as confidentially as possible I 
am sending it to your office under closed cover, so that nobody else 
may see it This letter is not a threat and I hope it will not be treated 
as such It IS meant to be a frank communication regarding certain 
developments which may soon become unavoidable for me 

I do not expect that Government will be moved by the consideration 
mentioned or implied in my letter to the Hon’ble the Home Minister 
I have, therefore, been pondenng for the last two months over the 
course of action that I should adopt There is no othei alternative 
for me but to register a moral protest to undertake a voluntary fast 
This fast will have no effect on the “popular” mimster, because I am 
neither the Maulvi of Murapura (Dacca) nor even a Mohamedan by 
faith Consequently, the fast will in my case become a fast unto death 
I know that even that will not move this Government and I have no 
illusions on this point The “popular” mimstry like other bureaucratic 
Governments will raise the question of official prestige and the familiar 
argument will be trotted out that Government cannot be coerced by a 
fast I was m England when Terence MacSwiney, as Lord Mayor of 
Cork, was on hunger-strike on a similar issue The whole country was 
moved — all the political parties in Parliament and H M the King also 
were visibly affected, but Lloyd George’s Government was adamant As 
a consequence, the King had to declare publicly that because of the 
Cabinet’s attitude, he could not exercise the Royal Prerogative I am 
recounting all this just to convince you and the Government that I have 
examined the whole situation m the cold light of common sense and 
logic and that I have not been thmlcing light-heartedly 
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Thus while I do not expect any tangible result to follow from the 
fast, I shall have the satisfaction of recording a moral protest against 
iniquitous action of Government, Britishers and the British Govern 
ment have been talking of upholding the sacred principles of freedom 
and democracy but their policy nearer home belies these professions. 
They want outside assistance to destroy Nazism — but they have been 
indulging In Super Nazism. My protest will serve to expose the hypo- 
crisy underlying their policy m this unfortunate country as also tho 
policy of a ProvinciEil Government that calls itself popular* but which 
in reality can be moved only when there Is a Mohamednn m the pic 
ture Incidentally I shall ha\e the further satisfaction that my fast 
and its sequel shall have repercussions outside India^ for I happen to 
be one of the Indians known outside the frontiers of this country 

The only other point to consider is as to whether the remedy sug 
gested is not worse than the disease and I have taken long days and 
nights to ponder over it My answer to the question is that life under 
existing conditions is liordly worth living In this mortal worlds every 
thing perished except pnnciplea These principles can live only uhen 
Individuals do not hesitate to die for them When Individuals perish 
for a sacred principle that pnnciple docs not die — but incarnates itself 
m other individuals And It is through vicarious suffering alone that 
a cause can flourish and prosper Just os flesh begets fiesh — so also 
docs spint begets kindred spirits Consequently if I hH\e anything 
in me neither my countrj nor humanity will lose as a result of my 
death On the contrary God willing they may be elevntwl to higher 
moral plane for after all the highest sacnflcc that one can make 
la the >oluntary sacnflcc of ones life without taking the life of another 

One word more before I finish I ha^'e been in jail for long jK-ricHls 
and have also been on hunger-alnkc before I know all the zleps that 
o\er zealous ofliclals sometimes take in order to frustrate the object of 
hunger-strike Naturally I shall be prepared for them In ad\*anco 
Morco\*er I shall not permit forced feeding Nobody has anj moral 
right to food me by force This point was thrashed out with the British 
cabinet in the case of Terence MncSwine> and at a later jicriod wifh 
tlic Go\*cmmcnt of India during our hunger strike of 1D2C An> cir 
culara or Jail Code proMsIons which ma> ha\e come Into oxbilcncc since 
then will ha\o no binding cfTcct on me 

I repeat that this letter written on the sacred da> of Kali Pujah 
should not be treated as a threat or uUlmalum. It la mcrclj an nflirma 
tlon of ones faith written in all humUlt^ Hcncc It should be Inndtcil 
as a confidential document to be so communicated to Go\immont co i 
fjdcnlinlh I onI> desire llmt the Go\*cmmcnl should know how m> 
mind has been working so that thc> muj appreciate m> motlNi-i as 
well as the ronsequcnce^ for me of Uielr decision 

Thanking >ou for \our uniform courtc«> 



DEFENCE OF INJUSTICE 


Suhtias aildx 'tsf (I Ins srfmul hotter to the flupci ixtnulrut nf Die Pi rsuloicij Ind 
CdUittta, an Non mini It) Pi'iO tnlnatnui his (Irnston to stuit a fast unto 
tlialh ftnin the Kali Pnja dnii 

T HOPE YOU have duly forwaicled to Goveinmont the confidential 
letter I wi ote to you on the 30th October last — the day of Kali Pujah 
This IS in continuation of that letter and both the letters are to be read 
m tonjunction with my lettei to the Hon the Home Minister on the 
same date, \ iz , 30th Octobei 

2 Since I wiotc to you, the Government of Lidia have made it 
clear in connection with the adjournment motion tabled by Pandit L K 
Maitra, M L A (Cential) befoie the Indian Legislative Assembly that 
the responsibility for my airest and impiisonment rests exclusively with 
the Government of Bengal which is claimed by its supporters to be coii- 
tiolled and run by a "popular” ministry It is clear that the way I have 
been treated by this "populai” Government is unique and unprecedented 
m this country and violates the instructions of the Government of India 
in using the D I Rules not for defending India but in older to shield 
a procedure that is at once illegal and unjust 

3 Yesterday, when an application for bail was made by my lawyers, 
the trying Magistrate at Bankshall Court granted the application, but 
was constrained to remark that his order would remain mfructuous be- 
cause of the action of the Government in detaining me without trial 
under section 26 of the D I Rules I cannot conceive of a more 
blatant example of interference in judicial procedure on the part of 
the Executive Were the D I Rules enacted for "defending” India or 
foi “defending” injustice and illegality of this sort‘d I wonder 

4 I am sorry that this Government have perpetrated anothei 
wrong by supplying the Secretary of State for India with incorrect 
information about my arrest and detention As is already known, m 
reply to Mr Sorensens ’s query, the Secretary of State announced m 
the House of Commons, on the basis of the information received by 
him, that I had been taken into custody in connection with the Holwell 
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Monument affair If the whole truth had been told then one would 
have heard more on the subject in England for I have friends there 
both in the Commons and among the general public, 

6 For the vindication of what I consider to be a legitimate right, 
there is now but one course Open to me vis. to content myself with 
recording a moral protest — since every other door has been banged on 
me by the ^popular Government Consequently as already intimated 
to you on the 30th October and in accordance with the vow I have 
prayerfully taken on the Kali Pujah day I shall commence my fast 
very soon, I shall send a formal Intimation to Government in due course 
mentioning the exact date but that will be on the very eve of com 
raencement of the fast I wrote on as far back as the 30th ultimo 
Government have already had sufficient notice 

I shall be obliged If you treat this letter as confidential and kindly 
forward it to Government confidentially as early as possible 
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ULTIMATUIM TO BENGAL GOVERNMENT 


Stihha'i Bn-tr wa\ airdtcd ou 2m} July nml rlrta vrd without tiial iiudn 

thr Dojiuci of ludiii Rules, oud whih Ur wo'i still under dctcutmu were lauiiehed 
two rriuuual jii or( edimfs at/a list him in two diffririii eoints uudei another section 
of the Di fence of Jnd'a Act At the time he was a vieniher of the Central LcyisJative 
Assembly and was entitled to immunity from impi isoiimcnt when the leg slatuic 
uas in scss'oii While uiidei detention he wiote to the Chief Min ster of the Bengal 
Govei iimeiit, thr SpeaJxCi of the Legislative Assembly and the Home Mniistci 
ciposing the graie ‘injusGce that was being nfheted on him, the Legislature nnd his 
electorate by such ditciitioii Finally, on 2Gt}i Novcmbei lOJjO he sent on vltniiatvin 
to the Goi criioi of Bengal the Clref Aliiiistci and the Council of Miiiistci , announcing 
his irrevocable decision to commence from 2Wi November a fast unto death “It is 
a more heinous crime to siibm t to wrong inflicted than to perpetrate that vjiong,’ 
he wrote in that letter “To my countiymcn I say, 'foiget not that the greatest 
rinse for a man is to icmaiii a slave' To the Govei nment of the day I ^ny 
‘Do not use a boomerang which will soon recoil on you’” On iWi Novembei 
Siiblias was quietly released 

I AM WRITING this m connection with my letter of the 30th October, 
1940, addressed to the Hon Home Minister (copy of which 
was forwarded to the Hon Chief Mimster) and my confidential letters 
to the Superintendent, Presidency Jail dated the 30th October, and 
llth November, which were forwarded to Government m due course 
Herein I shall recapitulate what I have to say regarding' my own case 
and shall also put down m black and white the considerations that are 
impelling me to take the most fateful step in my life 

I have no longer any hope that I shall obtain redress at your hands 
I shall, therefore, make but two requests — the second of which will 
be at the end of this letter My first request is that this letter be 
carefully preserved in the archives of the Government, so that it might 
be available to those of rhy countrymen who will succeed you in office 
m future It contains a message for my countiymen and is, therefoie, 
my poh'tical testament 

I was arrested without any official explanation or justification on 
the 2nd July, 1940, as per orders of the Government of Bengal, mider 
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Section 129 of the D I Rules The first explanation subsequently 
emanating from the official sources came from the Rt Hon Mr Amery 
Secretary of State for India who stated in the House of Commons quite 
categorically that the arrest was in connection with the movement for 
the demolition of the Holwell Monument in Calcutta. 

The Hon Chief Minister virtually confirmed this pronoimceraent 
at a sitting of the Bengal Legislabve Assembly and stated that it was 
the Holwell Monument Satyagraha which stood in the way of my re- 
lease. When the Government decided to remove the Monument, all 
those who had been detained without trial in connection therewith were 
set free with the exception of Mr Narendra Narayan Chakravnrti 
M L A and mj’self These releases took place towards the end of 
August, 1940 and almost simultaneously an order for my permanent 
detention was served imder Section 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
in lieu of the original under order Section 129 which provided for tern 
porary detention. 

Strangely enough with the new order under Section 20 came tho 
news that prosecution was being launched against me under Section 38 
of the D I Rules before two Magistrates for three of m> speeches 
and for a contributed article in the Weekly Journal Forward Bloc 
of which I had been the Editor Two of these speeches had been de- 
livered In February 1940 and the third one early In April 

Thus the Government created a unique and unprecedented situation 
towards the end of August last by detaining me permanently without 
trial under one Section of Defence of India Rules and by slmultancouslj 
prosecuting me before judicial tribunal under another Section of the 
same Rules I had not seen a similar combination of exocuU\’e fiat and 
Judicial procedure before this occurrence took place Such a polir\ 

Is manifestly illegal and unjust and smacks of rindlctivcness, pure and 
simple 

One cannot fall to notice that the prosecution was launched Jong 
after tho alleged offence had taken place Nor can it be o\*crlookcd 
that for the relcrant article In Forward Bloc the paper had alrcadj 
been penalised through forfeiture of the sccuritj of Rs. 600 and deposit 
of a further securitj of Rs 2000 Moreo\*cr the attack on the paper 
urns made all of a sudden after a long period during which no wuniing 
had been gl\cn to the paper In accordance with the practice 
of Go‘\*emmcnL 

The attitude of the Bengal Goicmment was further exposed when 
uppllcationa for m> rcleaae on ball were made before the two tr>ln»* 
Magistrates. Both these applications were sloutl> opposed b> the 
Go\cmmcnt spokesmen On tho lost occasion one of Ih Maplstratei 
Mr Wall ul Islam granted tho ball nppllcatlon but was conslnilnr<l to 
remark tlial this onler would tmuiln Infructuous till the Cowrnmrnt 
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withdiew their oidei for my detention without tiial iindei Section 20 
ot the D I Rules 

It IS thus as clear as day-light that the Government have been 
pui suing a poiicj^ which fetters the disci etion of judicial tribunal and 
mterfeies with the administiation of law The action of the local 
Government appeals all the more objectionable when it is remembered 
that they have given the go-by to the mstiuctions of the Government 
of India with regaid to such cases 

Anothei mteiestmg featuie of the Government’s policy is my 
simultaneous piosecution befoie two Magistiates If the intention was 
to place moie than one speech of mine before a Court of Law, that 
could very well have been fulfilled without resulting to two Magistrates, 
foi I have dehveied any numbei of speeches duiing the last twelve 
months within the limits of Calcutta proper The man m the street, 
IS, theiefore, foiced to think that Goveniment are sc keen on seeing 
me convicted that they have provided a second string to the legal bow 

Last but not least, Government’s action appeals to an impartial 
man to be altogethei ‘mala fide’, because proceedings were instituted 
sc long after the alleged prejudicial acts had been committed K the 
acts m question were, m fact, prejudicial then action should have been 
taken by Government long ago i e at the same time that the alleged 
offences were committed 

May I request you to compare for one moment youi attitude to- 
waids people like myself and towards Muslims arrested and imprisoned 
mider the Defence of India Rules'^ How many cases have occurred 
uptil now m which Muslims apprehended under the D I Rules have 
been suddenly released without rhyme or reason*^ 

The latest examples of the Maulsi of Murapara is too fresh m pubhc 
mind to need recounting Are we to understand that under your rule 
theie IS one law for the Muslim and another for the Hindu and that 
the D I Rules have a different meaning when a Muslim is involved*^ 
K so, Government might as well make a pronouncement to the effect 

Let it be argued or suggested for one moment that foi my incar- 
ceration, the Government of India, and not the local Government, aie 
responsible — I may remind you that m connection with an adjournment 
motion concerning myself tabled by Pandit L K Maitra, M L A 
(Central) before the Indian Legislative Assembly only the other day 
it was stated on behalf of the Governmnet of India that the matter 
should not come befoie the Centiral Assembly, since I had been in- 
carcerated by the Bengal Government I believe a similar admission 
was made m the Bengal Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Ministry 

And we cannot forget that here in Bengal we live under the benign 
protection of a “popular” ministry 
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My recent election to the Inctian Legislative Assembly has raised 
'mother issue — that of immunity from imprisonment for membeia for 
the whfle the Legislature is m sesslonu This is a right inherent m 
every constitution no matter whether it is explicitly provided In the 
statute or not, and this right has been established after a protracted 
struggle Quite recently the Burma Government allowed a convicted 
prisoner to attend the sittings of the Burma Legislative Assembly but 
though I am not a convicted prisoner I have been denied the right by 
our ‘popular’ ministry 

If apologists attempt to invoke the precedent of Captain Ramsay s 
case I may state that it stands on a different footing altogether Serious 
charges have been preferred against him but all the facts not being 
known to us it is difficult W argue either way 

One mav however urge that It Captain Ramsay has been uajuBU\ 
imprisoned and no redress will be nlUmately forthcoming it would lend 
substance to what Mr Kennedy (American Ambassador to Great 
Britain) and others are reported to have said — namely that demoenuy 
is dead in England In any case, Capt Ramsay has had the opportunity 
of getting his case examined by a Commltte of the House of Commons. 

In dealing with my case generally two broad Issues have now to 
be considered Firstly have the Defence of India Rules any sanction 
ethical or popular’ Secondly have the Rules, as they stand been pro- 
pcrl> applied in my case’ The answers to both the questions nre m 
the negative. 

The D I Rules Imvc no clhlcnl sanction behind them bci'nuRc tlit\ 
coiiaUtutc an Infringement of Uic elementary rights and liberties of the 
IKJopIc Moreover they arc cascntJally a war measure and as is known 
to c\crybod> India was declared a belligerent jKm'cr and was dmggwl 
into the war without the consent of the Indian people or the Indian 
Legislature, 

Furtlicr those rules militate against the claim so \*oclfcrouiiI> 
made in Bnlain that she is fighting the cause of freedom and demo- 
crac> And lastl> the Congress part\ in the Ccnlril Asscmbl> wns 
not a parly to the adoption of the Defence of India Rules In these 
circumstances it would not be improper to ask whether the Dcfc ice 
of India Rules should not more appropriately be called the Suppression 
of India Rules or the Defence of Injustice Rules 

It ma> be urged on behalf of this Go\Tmment that thr I>cfcncc 
of India Act being an Act of the Central I^lslaturr all prorincini 
Go\Tmmt its are obligcti to administer the rules framed thereunder 
Rtil enough has aJjTart> been said nhovr Id Juslif> the charge thsl the 
Rules CN'cn as lhc> stand haac not been prDperi> applied In m> case 

1-U 
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There has been manifest illegality and injustice Only one explana- 
tio'n can, to my mind, account for such a stiange conduct viz, that 
Government have been pursuing a frankly vindictive policy towards me 
for leasons that aie quite inexplicable 

For moie than two months, the question has been knocking at the 
door of my conscience ovei and over again, as to what I should do 
in such a piedicament 

Should I submit to the pressure of circumstances and accept what- 
evei comes my way — oi should I protest against what, to me, is unfair, 
unjust and illegal’ After the most mature deliberation I have come 
to the conclusion that sui rendei to circumstances is out of the question 
It is moie a heinous crime to submit to a wrong inflicted than to per- 
petuate that wrong So, protest I must 

But all these days, protest has been going on and the ordmarv 
methods of piotest have all been exhausted Agitation m the pi ess 
and on the platform, lepresentations to Government, demands m the 
Assembly, exploration of legal channels — have not all of these been 
already tiled and found ineffective’ Only one method remains — the 
last weapon m the hands of a prisoner — i e hunger-strike or fast 

In the cold light of logic I have examined the pi os and cons of 
this step and have carefully weighed the loss and gam that will accrue 
from it I have no illusion m the matter and I am fully conscious 
that the immediate, tangible gam will be ml, for I am sufficiently con- 
versant with the behaviour of Governments and bureaucracies during 
such crisis The classic and immortal examples of Terence MacSwiney 
and Jatm Das are floating before my mind’s eye at the moment A 
system has no heart that could be moved, though it has a false sense 
of prestige to which it always clings 

Life under existing conditions is intolerable for me To pm chase 
one's continued existence by compromising with illegality and injustice 
goes against my very gi’am I would throw up life itself rather than 
pay this price Government are determined to hold me m prison by 
brute force I say m reply, “Release me or I shall refuse to live — and 
it IS for me to decide whether I choose to live or to die ’’ 

Though there may be no immediate, tangible gam, no sacrifice is 
ever futile In every age and clime the eternal law prevails — “the blood 
of the martyr is the seed of the church ” 

In the mortal world, everything perished and will perish — but ideas, 
ideals and dreams do not One individual may die for an idea — but 
that idea will, after his death, incarnate itself m a thousand lives That 
IS how the wheels of evolution move on, and the ideas, the dreams 
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of one generation are bequeathed to the next No idea has ever fulfilled 
Itself in this world except through an ordeal of suffering and sacrifice 

What greater solace can there be than the feeling that one has 
lived and ^ed for a principle’ What higher satisfaction can a man 
possess than the knowledge that his spirit will beget kindred spirits 
to carry on his unfinished task’ What better reward can a soul desire 
than the certamty that his message will be wafted over hills and dales 
and over the broad plains to every comer of his land and across the 
seas to distant lands’ What higher consummation can life attain than 
peaceful self Immolation at th altar of ones cause? 

Hence it is evident that nobody can lose through suffering and 
sacrifice If he does lose anything of the earth earthly he will gain 
much more in return by becoming the heir to a life immortal 

This la the technique of the souL Tlie individual must die so that 
the nation may live. Today I must die so that India may live and 
may win freedom and giory 

Td my countrymen I say — Torget not that the gnyitcst curse for 
a man la to remain a slave. Forget not that the grossest crime Is to 
compromise with Injustice and wrong Remember the eternal law you 
must gi\'e If you want to get it And remember that the highest ^*i^tuc 
is to battle against Iniquity no matter what the eost may be 

To the Government of the day I say — Cry halt to your mad drive 
along the path of communnllsm and Injustice There Is v*ct time to 
retrace your steps. Do not use a boomerang which will soon recoil 
on ^ou And do not make another Sind of Bengal 

I have finished. My second and the last request to jou is that 
jou should not Interfere forclblj with my fast but alinuld |)crmlt me 
to approach my end peacefully In the case of Terence MneSwdnev of 
Jntln Das of Mahatma Gandhi and In mv owm case In 11120— Govern 
ment did decide not to Interfere with the fasL I hope they will do the 
same this time — otherwise an> attempt to feed me b\ force will l>c 
resisted with all my strength — though the consequences thereof mo> 
bo even more drastic and disastrous than otherwise I shall comminrc 
mv fast on the 20th November 10-10 
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Tins Has Ihc la’if Icttci wrtdcii by Subhos ni Picsidoncy Jcnl, Calcutta, on 
,~th Dcctmbtr l^'iO and addressed to the Chief minister and the Council of Minsters, 
the Gor ernincnt of Btnqal ‘'This is my final appeal", he writes, reiteiating Ins 
decision to go on hungi r-str'hi. He was nieused a few days aftei he had started 
the fast 

rp HIS IS my final appeal to you 

■^2 1 have alieady wiitten to Government lequestmg them not to 

resoit to forcible feeding and informing them that if this is, neverthe- 
less, attempted, I shall have to lesist it with all my strength, though 
the consequences theieof may be “more drastic and disastrous than 
otherwise ” In my confidential letter to the Supeimtendent, Pi-esidencv 
Jail, dated the 30th October last and m my lettei to Government dated 
the 26th November, I made my position peifectly clear I was, theiefore, 
surprised when I got hints fiom the Jail authorities that forcible feeding 
was still being contemplated m my case 

3 I shall not repeat all the aiguments urged by me on this subject 
m the above two letters, but I desue to briefly recapitulate my position 
once again, 

4 Firstly, Government have no moral right to feed me forcibly 
when they are responsible for making my life intolerable through in- 
justice and lUegahty, strongly tinged with communahsm 

5 Government have no legal authoiity either to forcibly feed me 
in these circumstances There is no law that I know of, which 
empowers Government to use force in this manner A departmental 
order of Government cannot take place of law, particularly when it m- 
frmges the elementary rights and liberties of the individual 

6 If any attempt is made to forcibly feed me m spite of my 
lepeated requests to the contrary, all those directly or mdirectly 
responsible foi it will become civilly and criminally liable for any injury 
or pain bodily OF mental that may be inflicted on me thereby ^ 
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7 Apart from the above polnta of pnnciple, my physical condition 
both before and after the commencement of the fast should render it 
impossible for forcible feeding to be attempted in my case It should 
be quite clear that under such circumstances forcible feeding will defeat 
its own purpose and instead of prolonging life will hasten its end- Civil 
and criminal liability for the use of force wlU^ owing to this consldera 
tlon, be naturally aggravated. 

8 I may inform you in this connection that in the e\ent of forcible 
feeding being resorted to I shall have no option but to take steps to 
relieve myself of the unbearable protracted agony resulting from it. 
This could be done only by suicide and the responsibility for it will 
rest entirely with the Government For a man who has turned his 
back on life there are a hundred ways of reaching his end and no power 
on earth can prevent his death I have chosen the most peaceful 
method and it would be sheer brutality to force me to adopt a loss 
peaceful or more drastic remedy The step that I ha\’c now taken is 
not an ordinary fast It is the result of pe\eral months mature delibe- 
ration finally scaled by vow prayerfully taken by me on the sacred day 
of Kali Puiah. 

0 I have been on hunger-strike several times before but this fast 
is of an unusual type, never resorted to by mo previousl> 

10 Man does not live by bread alone. He needs moral and 
spiritual sustenance as well When he Is denied the latter you cannot 
expect him to live merely to further your plans or fit In with >our 
scheme of things. 

IL I ha\*o already said In my letter of the 26th November that 
I lia%c but two requests to make of you — firstly that my letter of 2Glli 
No\ ember which is my political testament, bo carcfull> prcscn*cd in 
the archUes of the Go^*emracnC and secondly that I bo nlloucd to 
approach my end peacefully Is that asking too much of j*ouT 



PRICE OF INDIA’S LIBERTY 


The foJlownuj letter froir Snhhus teas ptodneed as an exhibit m the Couit- 
mailial ti al of Shah Natoa:: at Delhi vt 


Saddr Daftai, Ala Kaman, Azad Hind Fauj, 
(Headquaiteis, Supieme Command, 
Indian National Army) 
Rangoon, 12th Mai eh, 1945 

Jilajoi G S Dhillon, 

Jai Hind' I have been following the woik of your Regiment and 
of yoniself with the closest niteiest and I want to congratulate you 
on the manner in which you have stood up to face bravely the situation 
that IS difficult I want to express my complete confidence in you and 
111 all those who aie standing by you m the present crisis 

Whatevei happens to us individually in the course of tins histone 
stiuggle, tlieie is no powei on earth that can keep India enslaved any 
longer Whether we live and work, or whether we die fighting, we 
must under all cucumstances, have complete confidence that the cause 
for which we aie striving is bound to triumph It is the finger of God 
4 hat lb pointing the way towards India’s freedom We have oirly to 
do our duty and to pay the price of India’s liberty Our hearts are 
wrth you and wath all who are with you in the present struggle which 
IS paving the way to our national salvation Please convey my 
wannest greetings to all the officers and men under you and accept 
the same yourself May God bless you and crown your efforts with 
success — “Jar Hind'” 

Sd SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE, 
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DURING ]\IY SCHOOL DAYS 


Subhas deacribea m the /ollotcmo atraet from hU Awtobto^rniphy publ'thed 
by Thiker Bpltiks hla aptrituaj ttrmople during schools days rcsH''tiHg w tlmatcly 
>H hu com ng iHto contact tcith the works of Vlrchananita tchtch supplied him 
the ideals and tncplratlon that guided hts aeticil*es aU through the r^st of his career 

T WAS AT thla time (about the age of 15) entering on one of the 
fltormieat pcrloda In my psychical life which was to last for five 
or six years It was a period of acute mental conflict causing untold 
suETering and agony which coold not be shared by an> friends and 
^vaa not visible to any outsider I doubt if a growing boy norpially goes 
through this experience — at least I hope be does not But I had in 
some respects a touch of the abnormal in my mental make-up Not 
only was I too much of an Introvert, but I was in some respects pre- 
cocious. The result was that at an age when I should have been tiring 
myself out on the football field I was brooding over problems which 
should rather have been left to a more mature age. The mental conflict 
as I I'lew it from this distance wua a two fold one. Firstly there 
was the natural attraction of a woridly life and of worldly pursuits 
in general against which my higher self was beginning to revolt 
Secondly there w'as the growdh of scx-consdousncsa, quite natural at 
that age but which I considered unnatural and Immoral and which 
I was struggling to suppress or transcend 

Nature-worship os described abo\‘c was elo\atJng and therefore 
helpful to a certain point, but It wras not enough WTiat I required — 
and what 1 was unconscloualj groping after — was a central princIpU 
which I could use ns a peg to hang m> whole life on, and a firm rwioNT 
to ha\e no other distractions In life It was no cas> job to discover 
this principle or Idea and then consecrate m> life to iL M> agon> could 
ha\c been terminated or at least consldcrabl> mitigated If I had clth‘*i 
gi\*en In at the outset ns so man> haw done or had with one bold 
effort of the will fixed on an Idea aid herolcalU brushed aside all other 
allurements But I would not glw In — there was something within 
which would not let me do so 1 had therrforr to fight on And 
a stiff fight It was because I wras weak For me the dlfilcuU) W4S 



DURING MV SCHOOL DAYS 


not about the determination of life’s goal so much as about concen- 
ti-ating mv entire will on that single goal Even after I had decided 
what was the most dcsiiable obiect in life, it took me a long time 
to establish peace and haimony within myself by bringing under control 
contiaiy oi icbellious tendencies, foi though the spirit was willing the 
flesh was weak A stionger will than mine would undoubtedly have 
managed things moie easily 

One day by sheer accident I stumbled upon what turned out to be 
my gieatest help in this crisis A lelative of mine, who was a new- 
comer to the town, was lunng next door and I had to visit him 
Glancing ovei his books, I came acioss the works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda I had alieady turned ovei a few pages when I realised that 
heie was something which I had been longing for I borrowed the 
books fiom him, bi ought them home, and devoured them I was 
till died to the maiiow of my bones My headmaster had roused my 
aesthetic and moial sense — had given a new impetus to my life — but 
he had not given me an ideal to which I could give my whole being 
That Vivekananda gave me 

For daj^s, weeks, months I pored over his works His letters as 
well as his sjieeches from Colombo to Almora, replete as they were 
with piactical advice to his countiymen, inspired me most From this 
study I emeiged with a vivid idea of the essence of his teachings 
“Atmano Mokhartham Jaggddhitaya” — ‘for your own salvation and for 
the seiwice of humanity’ — that was to be life’s goal Neither the selfish 
monasticism of the middle ages, nor the modern utilitaiiamsm of Ben tarn 
and Mill, could be a perfect ideal And the service of Humanity in- 
cluded, of course, the service of one’s country — ^for, as his biographer 
and his chief disciple, Sister Nivedita, pointed out, “The queen of his 
adoration was his motherland There was not a cry within her shores 
which did not find in him a responsive echo ’’ The Swami himself in 
one of his passionate utterances had said, "Say brothers at the top 
of your voice — the naked Indian, the illiterate Indian, the Brahman 
Indian, the Pariah Indian is my brother ’’ Talking of the future, he 
had remarked that the Brahman (religious caste), the Kshatnya 
(warrior caste) and the Vaisya (trader caste) each had had their day, 
and now came the turn of the Sudras, the down-trodden masses To the 
ancient scriptures he had given a modern mterpretjation S/t/rength, 
Strength, is what the Upamshads say, he had often declared, have 
faith (shraddha) m yourselves as Nichiketa of old had To some idle 
monks who had turned round and said, “Salvation wiU come through 
football and not through the Gita ” 

I was barely fifteen when Vivekananda entered my life Then 
there followed a revolution within and everything was turned upside 
down It was, of course, a long time before I could appreciate the full 
sigmficance of his teachings or the greatness of his peisonahty, but 
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certain impressionfl were stamped Indelibly on my mmd from the outset 
Both from his portraits as well as his teachings Vivekananda appeared 
before me as a full blown personality Many of the questions which 
vaguely stirred my mind and of which I was to become couscioUs latsr 
on, found In him a satisfactory solution. My headmasters personality 
ceased to be big enough to serve as my ideal I had previously thought 
of studying philosophy as he had done and of emulating him. Now 
I thought of the path which Vivekananda had Indicated. 

From Vivekananda I turned gradually to his master Ramakiishna 
Paramahansa Vivekananda had made speeches written letters, and 
published books which were available to the layman. But Ramokrishna 
who was almost an Illiterate man had done nothing of the kind. He 
had lived his life and had left it to others to explain It. Nevertheless 
there were books or diaries published by his dlMiples nhich gave the 
essence of his teachings os learnt from conveiaations with hlip The 
most valuable element in these books was his practical direction re- 
garding charactei building In general and spiritual uplift in particular 
He would repeat unceasingly that only through renunciation was 
realisation powiblo — that without complete self abnegation spiritual 
development was impossible to acquire There \vur nothing ne^v 1 1 liLs 
teaching which Is as old os Indian civilisation itself the U)ianishads 
ha\ing taught thousands of years ago through abandonment of >voridl 
desires alone can immortal life lie attained The cfTecth'cif'A.s of Rama 
krishnas appeal la\ how-over In the fact that he had prattlsed wliot 
he preached and that, acconlmg to hla dmciples ho hod rcaclieu the 
acme of spiritual progress. 

The burden of Ramakrishnns precepts uas — rtno ince lust and 
gold. This li^o-fold remmdalion was for him the lest of a man s ntne<;s 
for spiritual life The complete conquest of lust InxoKed the nubllmitioi 
of the sexinsUnct, wlierebj to a man c\'cr> \\nman would np|)ear ar 
mother 



SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE 


In the follow nq citiact from his Aniobwgiaphy Sitbhas marrafes the story 
of Ins early spnitnal struggle. 


T WAS SOON able to get together a group of fi lends (besides my 
A relative S C M ) who became interested m Ramakrishna and Vivek- 
ananda At school and outside, whenever we had a chance we would 
talk of nothing else but this topic Gradually we took to long walks 
and excursions which would give us greater opportunities for meeting 
and discussion Oui members began to swell and we had a welcome 
acquisition in a young student with a spiritual bent of mind who cotila 
sing devotional songs with deep fervour 

At home and abroad we began to attract attention That was in- 
evitable because of our eccentricities Students did not, however, venture 
to ridicule us, because our prestige was high, as some of us occupied 
the top places at school But such was not the case at home M^' 
parents noticed befoie long that I was going out frequently m the 
company of other boys I was questioned, warned m a friendly manner, 
and ultimately rebuked But all to no purpose I was rapidly changing 
and was no longer the goody-goody boy afraid of displeasing his parents 
I had a new ideal before me now which had inflamed my soul — to effect 
my own salvation and to serve humanity by abandoning all wordly 
desires and breaking away from all undue restraints I no longer re- 
cited Sanskrit verses mciflcatmg obedience to one’s parents, on the 
contrary, I took to verses which preached defiance 

I doubt if I have passed through a more trjang period in my life 
Ramaknshna’s example of renunciation and punty entailed a battle 
royal with all the forces of the lower self And Vivekananda’s ideal 
brought me into conflict with the existing family and social order 1 
was weak, the fight was a long-drawn one in which success was not 
easy to obtain, hence tension and unhappmess with occasional fits of 
depression 

It IS difficult to say which aspect of the conflict was more painful 
— the external or the internal A stronger or less sensitive mnid than 
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mine would have come out miccessful more quickly or suffered much 
less acutely than I did, But there was no help I had to go through 
what was in store for me The more my parents endeavoured to res 
train me, the more rebellious I became. When all other attempts fafled 
ray mother took to teara But eves that had no effect on me I was 
becormng callous perhaps eccentric, and more determined to go my 
way though all the time I was feeling mwardly unhappy To defy 
my parents In this n'ay was contrary to my nature and to cause them 
pain was disagreeable but I was swept onwards as by an Irresistible 
current There was very little appreciation or understanding at homo 
of what I was dreaming at the time and that added to my misery The 
only solace was to be found In the company of friends and I b<^n to 
feci more at home when away from home 

Studies began to lose their Importance for me and but for the 
fact that for years I had studied hard I would have gone under The 
only thing that now mattered to me was mental or spiritual exercise 
1 had no proper guide at the time and turned to books for such help 
os they could afford me Only later did I realise that not all of these 
were written by relhble or experienced men. They were books on 
Brahmacharya or aex-control, which were readily made use of Then 
there were books on meditation which were greedily devoured Books 
on Yoga and especially Hatha Yoga were eagerl> hunted after and 
utilised. And o\‘cr and abo\'e this all kinds of experiments wore mode 
A faithful narration of all that I we it through would mifnco to make 
a first-class entertainment Small wonder that some thought that 1 was 
on the \*orge of lunacy 

The first time I resolved to sit down in the Yogic fosilon the pr> 
blem w'os how to do it without being seen and how to face ridlcuk 
should 1 be dlscmered during the act The best lhin’» itis to attempt 
it in the dark after sunset and so I did but ivns ultimately seen one 
da> and there wxis a Utter One night while I w“as meditating In secret 
the maid happened to come In to make the bed and bumped agauuil 
me In the dark Imagine her surprise when she found that she hid 
knocked against a lump of flesh 

ConccnlraUon wtis practised In man> w*a>’8 A bbek circle wus 
made In the centre of a white back ground and the ejes were bniught 
to stare fixedly at il till the mind bc^mc a perfect blank Gating at 
!he blue sk> was occasionall) pmcUsed and what boat c\i.r>thlng was 
staring nt the sctirchlng mld-da> sun wdth ejes wide o[*en ‘k-lf 
roortificntlon of various kinds wis also resorted to — for Instance entiu^ 
nimpli %‘egetanan fo<Ml getting up In the enrU hours of the morning 
hartlenlng the bodj to h<*at nnd cold etc 

Much of thb had to b» done with as little puttlcltN ivs ponnlhlc 
whether at home or outside One of Ramakrishim s favourit*. maxim* 
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was piactise contemplation m a forest or in a quiet corner, in your 
Iiouse or in youi own mind, so that none may cbseive you The only 
people who may know of it are fellow-devotees or fellow-Yogis After 
we had pi-actised for some time what we consideicd to oe '^oga, we 
began to compare notes Ramaknshna had often referied to the inner 
ps3'chic experiences, including extraordinary powers, which would come 
one’s way as he progressed along the spiritual path, and had warned 
his disciples against feeling elated over them or indulging in selt- 
advei tisement or self-enjoyment of any sort These psychic experiences 
and powers had to be transcended if one wanted to reach the higher 
legions of spiiitual consciousness Even after some months’ effort I 
found that I could not lay claim to any such experience I had a feeling 
of conhdence and more peace of mind and self-control than before, but 
that was about all Perhaps this is due to the want of a guni (pre- 
ceptor) , thought I, since people say that Yoga cannot be practised with- 
out a Guru So began niy search for a Gum 
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mine would have come out micccssful more quickly or suffered much 
less acutely than I did But there was no help I had to gtf through 
what was m store for me The more my parents endeavoured to rc«w 
train me, the more rebeHious I became ^Vhen all other attempts failed 
ray mother took to tears But even that had no effect on me I was 
becoming callous perhaps eccentric, and more determined to go my 
way though all the time I was feeling inwardly unhapp> To defy 
my parents in this wa> was contrary to my nature and to cause them 
pain was disagreeable, but I was swept onwards as by a i inesistlblo 
‘'urrenL There was t’crv little appreciation or understanding at homo 
of what I was dreaming at the time and that added to my misery The 
only solace uaa to be found In the company of friends and I began to 
feel more at home when away from home 

Studies began to lose their importance for me and but for the 
fact that for years I had studied hard I would have gone under The 
onlj thing that now mattered to me was mental or spiritual exercise 
1 had no proper guide at the time and turned to books for such help 
as they could alTord me Only later did I realise that not all of these 
were written by reliable or experienced men They were books on 
Brahmacfiarya or 8ex*control which were readD> made use of Then 
there were books on meditation which were greyly devoured Books 
on \oga and especially Hatha Yoga were eagerly hunted after and 
uUllsed And over and abo^'o this, all kinds of experiments wore made. 
\ faithful narration of all that I went through would sufllec to make 
a flrst*daM entertainment Small wonder that some thought that I was 
on the \ergo of lunaev 

Tho first time I resolved to sit down in the "ioglc fns ilon the pri 
hJem u/is bow to do it wiUiottt being eccn and how to face ridicule 
should I bo discovered during the act The best thinr wns to nttempi 
it In the dark after sunset and so 1 did but was ultimately seen one 
da> and there was a titter One night while I wan meditating In secret 
the maid hap|>cnod to come In to make the bed and bumped against 
me In the dark Imagine her nurpriso when she found that she had 
knockctl against n lump of flesh 

Concentmllon wtis practised In mnn> vmyn A black circle whs 
made In the centre of a white background and the ejes were brought 
to stare rixcdl> at it till the mind bciramL a |)Orfi'ct blank Caring at 
the blue Bk> was occnsjonall> practiwd and what beat e^xi^dhlng wn« 
Btnnng at the sciirching mid-da> sun w'ilh t>i‘s wide ojnn Relf 
mortifirntlon of various kinds w*ns also rvsorteil to— for Instance 
nimjdr tartan foo«l gitting up In the carl> houiH of the morning 
harticning the bo<l\ to heat and cold etc 

Much of thli had to U dt»ne with as little | utllcllv ss ponlblc 
whether at home or ouLhIdc One of namakrishna s favourite maxima 
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practise contemplation in a foicst oi in a quiet eonier, in your 
house or in youi own mind, so that none mav cbscivc you The only 
p'^ople who may know of it aie fellow-devotees or fellow- Yogis Affcr 
we had piactised foi some time what we considered to uc Yoga, wo 
hegan to compaic notes. Ramaknshna had often lefoircd to the inner 
psychic exponence.s. including cxtiaordinaiy powei’s, which would come 
one’s uay as ho piogicsscd along the sj)iiitunl path, and had warned 
his disc'iplcs against feeling elated over them oi indulging in self- 
advei tisement oi self-enjoyment of any soit These psychic expeiienccs 
and powers had to be transcended if one w'anted to leach the higJier 
legions of spiiitual consciousness Even after some months’ elToii I 
found that I could not lay claim to any such expciience I had a feeling 
of confidence and nioic peace of mind and self-contiol than before, but 
that was about all. Pci haps this is due to the wvant of a guru (pie- 
reptoi), thought I, since people say that Y’‘oga cannot be piactised with- 
out a Gum So began inj searidi for a Guru. 
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LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE 


Subha^ dracribn the life of Btudmtt at Camhridgf VnWcTtUy In thr fo1loip~ 
tnrj citmrt froui ftU Aplobiogmp^y He dr^cribri thorn thr atmo^phrrt of 
ft dnm trhich mrronnds the unlrmUy tt/e thr encovragoncHf by public 

tnot to the /itudntjt in drvrtopfug their character and the rrspcct and regard that 
*hr puHr *Afno to lAr atndcntt arc here Leading m'u In the 

pnbhr life of England participate In umlrenlty dchotra and other functions and 
do not ititud btlnp ftubfreted to ruthie * criticism at the haudn of stndmtM 

W/’HAT GUEIATLY Impressed an outsider like myself at Cnrabridgv 
’ ’ was the measure of freedom allowed to the students and the general 
esteem in which students Viere held by all and sundry This undoubt 
odlj had a very wholesome effect on their character Apart from the 
measure of freedom enjoyed by the students which would naturally 
<^|)]>eal more to me than to British students bom and brought up in 
n free atmosphere the consideration and esteem with which they wvre 
♦ rcaled cwrjnvhere was \cry striking Even a fresher coming uji for 
the first time would at once get the impression that a high standanl 
of character and behariour wnis expected of him and he would be bound 
to react favourablj This consideration showm towards the und r 
graduates was not confined to Cambridge but existed to some extent 
all o\*cr the country In the trains when one was questioned and replied 
lhat he was at Cambridge (or Oxford) the attitude of the questJonwr 
would change at once He would become friendlj — or shall I say more 
respectful’ This wxis m} personal experience If there Is an element 
of snobbishness in those who go up to Cambridge or Oxford I certalnl> 
do not hold n brief for it But haring been brought up In a police 
ridden atmosphere it Is m> firm conxiclion that thtre is a lot to b- 
••ltd la fa\our of allowing students and )*oung men more fret-dom orul 
ticaiing them with coasidemtlon ns If the> were n*s[K)n*ible citizens 

1 rrmrmbor an Incident when I wus a College student in Calcutta 
t wan then nw'fuU> fond of bu>ing new books If 1 set m> heart on a 
fhiqnwnndow 1 would not rest till I |»onsessed it I would fe 1 no rmllejj. 
(Ill 1 got thr bo<ik that I had to bu> It l>efnrr 1 relurmsl home On 

I went to one of the blpyesl shops in Colirre Street ami nnhrd for 
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n book on ])hiloso})hy, on which I was very keen at that time The 
])nce was announced and I found that I was shoit bv a few rupeps 
] lequcsted the managei to let me have the book and piomised lO 
bnng: the balance the next day He leplied that that was not possible, 
1 would have to pay the full price down first I was not only disap- 
pointed at failing to get the book but was extiemely hurt because I 
was disti listed in this way It was theicfore such a lelief to find that 
you could walk into any shop in Cambiidge and older anything vou 
liked without having to bother about paj^ment on the spot 

Theic IS anothei thing which diew admiiation — the debates at tnc 
Union Society’s meetings The whole atmosphere was so exhilarating 
Theie was peifect fieedom to talk what you liked or attack whosoever 
you wished Piominent niembei'S of Parliament and sometimes members 
of the Cabinet took pait in these debates in a spiiit of perfect equality, 
and would, of com so, come in foi slashing ciiticism not unmixed wilh 
invective at times Once Horatio Bottomlev, M P was taking pait 
111 a debate He W'as w'arned by an opiiortimist speaker — “There ar-^ 
more things in heaven .iiid enrih, Horalin, than your “John Bull’’ di earns 
of” 


(“John Bull", a weekly journal, was at the time making scathing 
exposuie of Bottomley’s corruption ) 

Spaikling bits of humour would enliven the ])roceedings During 
the couise of a debate on Ii eland a pro-liisli speaker, while exposing 
the leal chaiactei of the Goveinment, lefeired to the “forces of law 
and Older on one side and of Bonar Law' and disouler on the other" 

Among the guests at these debates, besides well-lmown parlia- 
mentary figuies, theie were also those who w'eie on the threshold of a 
public caieer I lemember, foi instance, that Di Hugh Dalton was often 
present at these debates He was a piospective M P nursing some 
constituency at the time Sir Oswald Mosely, then a Left Wing Liberal 
(or Labourite) participated m a debate on India He vehemently de- 
nounced the policy of Dyer and O’Dwyer and raised a storm in British 
circles by his remark that the events in Amritsax' in 1919 were the ex- 
pression ot racial hatred Sir John Simon and Mr Clynes once came 
to plead the miners’ cause before the Cambridge public at Gmldhall 
The undergrads turned up with the object of giving them a hot time 
Sir John Simon had to run the gauntlet, but when Mr Clynes got up 
(I think he had been a miner himself) he spoke with such sincerity and 
passion that those who had come to scoff remained to pray 

During the six terms that I was in Cambridge the relations between 
British and Indian students were on the whole quite cordial, but m few 
cases did they ripen into real friendship I myself made friends wdh 
people, students and non-students, holding conservative views regaid- 
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ing British politics which continues till the present day in spite of all 
♦hat I have been through. That was possible because they had sufficient 
toleration for my ideas The intelligentsia of Great Britain had been 
passing through something like an intellectual revolution during the last 
decade^ and specially during the last flw j’ears and I daresay that that 
was reflected in the atmosphere of Cambndge Oxford, London and 
other places The experience of today may not therefore tally with 
that of 1919 and 1920 

The question is often raised as to whether it is desirable to send 
Indian students abroad and if so at what age. In 1920 an official com 
raittee was appointed, presided over by Lord Lytton to consider tho 
affairs of Indian students in Great Britain and this point was also 
fUscuflsed in connection tlierewith My considered opinion was and still 
is that Indian students should go abroad only when they have attained 
a certain level of maturity In other words, as a rule they should go 
after graduation. In that case they can make the most of their stay 
abroad This was the view that I put forward when I represented the 
Cambridge Indian Majlis before the Indian Students Committee. 

Much is made of public school training in Britain I do not desire 
to express any opinion as to how It affects British people and British 
students But so far as Indian students are concerned, I do not have 
a kind word for it At Cambridge I came across some Indian products 
of English public schools and I did not think highly of them Those 
nho had thdr parents living with them In England and had home In 
fluenco to supplement their school-education fared better than those ^\ho 
v.ere quite alone Education in the loucr stages must be national 
It must have Its roots in the soil We must draw our mental pabulum 
from the culture of our own country How can that be possible if one 
la iransplanled al loo cariy an age^ No v*e should not as a rule 
countenance the Idea of sending boy's and girls to schools abroad quite 
alone at an immature age. E^ducatJon becomes inlematJonal at the 
higher stages It is then that students can with profit, go abroad and 
it Is then that the East and West can co-mlngle to the benefit of both. 





MY FAITH 


Snbhas itns csscutially of a mi/’st cal temperament and loved to find the 
why and whcrcfoic of human life and the entire cieation In the followiny cl- 
tract taken from Nriaji s Autobiography published by Thacher, Spink and 
Company, Subhas discusses his ideas of the purpose of creation and the ultimate 
“Rcntity' The Spiiit the essence of which J^ove, according to h m gradually 
unfolds itself through conflict of fours 

do I believe m Spirit‘d Because it is a pragmatic necessity 
^ My nature demands it I see purpose and design m nature, I dis- 
cern an ‘increasing purpose’ in my own life I feel that I am not a meie 
conglomeration of atoms I perceive, too, that reality is not a fortuitous 
combination of molecules Moreover, no other theory can explain 
reality (as I understand it) so well This theory is m short an 
intellectual and moral necessity, a necessity of my very hfe, so far as 
1 am concerned 

The world is a manifestation of Spirit, and just as Spirit is eternal 
so’ also is the world of creation Creation does not and cannot end at 
any point of time This view is similar to the Vaishnavic conception 
of Eternal Play (Nitya Leela) Creation is not the offspring of sm, 
nor IS it the result of ‘Avidya’ or ‘Ignorance’ as the Shankarities would 
say It reflects the eteraal play of eternal forces — the Divine Play, if 
you will 

I may very well be asked why I am bothermg about the ultimate 
nature of reality and similar problems, and am not contenting myself 
with experience as I find it The answer to that is simple The moment 
we analyse experience, we have to posit the self — the mind which 
leceives — and the non-self — the source of all impression, which form 
the stuff of our experience The non-self -reahty apart from the self — is 
there, and we cannot ignore its existence by shutting our eyes to it 
This reality underlies all our experience, and on our conception of it 
depends much that is of theoretical — piactical value to us 

No, we cannot ignore reality We must endeavout to know its 
nature — though, as I have already indicated — that knowledge can at best 
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be relative and cannot be dignified with the name of Absolute Tj-uHl 
T his relative truth must form the basis of our life — even if what is 
I’Clative ia liable to change 

WTiat then is the nature of this Spint which is reahty’ One is 
icmmded of the parable of Ramakrlsbna about a number of blind men 
Irymg to describe an elephant — each givmg a description in accordance 
with the organ he touched and therefore, violently disagreeing ivith 
the rest My view is that moat of the conceptions of realltj are true, 
though partially and the main question is which conception represents 
the maximum truth* For me, the essential nature of reality Is LOVE 
LO\^ is the essence of the universe and is the essential principle in 
human life* I admit that this conception also Is Imperfect — for I no 
not knov. today what reality is in itself and I cannot lay claim to know 
ing the Absolute today — even if it be ^nthin th#' ultimate reach of 
human knowledge or exi>ericnco Nexcrthcless with all Its imperfection 
lor me this theory represents the maximum truth and Is the nearest 
apjiroacli to Ab'mluto Truth 

I may be asked how I come to the conclusion that the essential 
nature of reality is LOVE I am afraid my eplalcmology is not quite 
orthodox, I haxc come to tills conclusion partly from a rational study 
<'f life in all aspects — partly from intuition and partly from pragmatic 
considerations I see all round me the play of lo\*c I pcrcclx*c within 
me the same instinct I foci that I must Ioxt in order to fulfil myself 
and I need loxc as the basic principle on which to reconstruct life A 
plunilily of conKidcratiuiiK dn\c« me to one and the same conclusion 

I liaxx: rcmaikcHl abo\x that the cxsciitinl principle in human life 
I lo\o Tills HtaUniciil may be challciq cd when one can see so mne i 
in lift lliat Is opjKiscd to lo\c but the |mmdux enn lie easily cxplalnetl 
Tilt CKScnlial principle Is not fully mnnlfcsl ycl it Is unfjhlfng itspif 
in space and time Lo\c like rcalltx of wlilch it Is the essence 
m dynamic 

WTiat now Is the nature of the process cf unfolding’ Firstly Is 
It a moxement forward or not’ Secondly is there any law underiying 
this mo\*cracntT 

The unfolding process is of progressKc character This ojokition 
it nut quite dogmatic Obsomitlon nnd study of nature point to the 
conclusion that cxcrywhcrc there Is progress This progress may not 
Ik unlhnctl then, may be periodic setbacks — but on the whole ic 
'Tjnildcrrd from n long iKrjod point of rimi. there U pmgrrss A|>art 
from this rational cunhidcration there Is the Intuitive expencnce that 
we aiv moxlng ahead with the lapse of time And lost but not Icaal 
there is the necessity both biological and moral to ha\‘e faith In 
progress 



My FAiTir 


As vaiious attempts have been made to know leahty and to dcsciibe 
Jt — so also have attempts been made to comprehend the law of pro- 
pi ess None of these eftoits is futile, each gives us a glimpse of the 
tnith The Sankliya Plulosopliy of the Hindus was piobably the oldest 
endeavour to dcsciibe the evolutional y piocess in natuie That solution 
will not satisfy the modem mind In more lecent times we have various 
theoiies. or peihaps desciiptions, of evolution Some like Spencer would 
have us believe that evolution consists in a development from the simple 
to the complex Other's like von Hartmann would assert that the world 
is a manifestation of blind wnll — ^fiom wdnch one could conclude that 
It IS futile to look for an under lying idea Bergson would maintain his 
own theory of cieative evolution, evolution should imply a new' cieation 
Cl depaiture at every stage, which cannot be calculated in advance by 
the human intellect Hegel, on the contiaiy, w'ouJd dogmatise that the 
nature of the evolutional y })ioccss wdiethei m the chought-w'orld oi ni 
icality outside, is dialectic We piogiess through conflicts and Iheu 
solutions Evciy thesis piovokcs an anti-thesis This conflict is sohed 
by a synthesis, w’hich m its turn, piovokcs a new anti-thcsis — and so on 

All these theories have undoubtedly an element of truth Each 
of the above thinkcis has endeavoured to reveal the truth as he pei- 
ceived it But undoubtedly Hegel's theory is the nearest appioxiination 
to truth It explains the facts moi’c satisfactoi’ily than any other 
theory At the same time, it cannot be regarded as the wdrolc truth, 
since all the facts as we know them, do not accord with it Reality 
is, after all, too big for our frail understanding to fully comprehend 
Nevertheless, we have to build our life on the theory which coutaias 
the maximum tnith Wc cannot sit still because we cannot, or do not 
know the Absolute Truth 

Reality, theicfoie, is Spirit, the essence oi wliicli is Love, gradually' 
unfolding itself in an eternal play of coiiflictiiig forces and their 
solutions 
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TTir trrmcndoHa influence that Raja Rum Uohnn Roy Keahat Chandm Brn 
lixcar Chandra Vidpaaagar and ofAcr earig relormeTa e r eretted on life in /nrf*a t5 
iirld/v portrayed by SHh/iaa in the /oOoicfnj extract falren from A# A»i/ob*o 
yraphy Sonic of iAcac reformera could render an imwicnac nmonaf of national 
terrier ick*le atill aaaoctated with Oocemment The political « twafion tArn ua« 
mfirciy from tchat it vtM dmr*Hfj Bmbhas time A//er the partition of 

Brnt;a/ (t became (mpotaiblc for anyone to take part in national politics and 
on good terms toItA Ooremment If tee accept on kica tec hnro to gicf our 
• Itca tchofly to it and to alloto it to trana/orm our entire life*’ concludes Bubhat. 

TT REQUIRES a great deal of imagination now td picture the trana 
formation that Indian Society underwent aa a result of political powtr 
passing Into the hands of the British since the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ^ct an understanding of it Is esscnU'il if wo are 
to ^'ieft in their proper perspective the kaleidoscopic changes that arc 
going on In India to^y Since Bengal was the first province to come 
under British rule the resulting change v-crc more qulcklj visible there 
than elsewhere 

So far os Bengal uas concerned whatever the causes may be most 
of the prominent personalities that arose soon after the British conquest 
vcrc Hindus The most outstanding of them was Raja Ram Mohau 
Po> (1722 1833) uho founded the Brahmo Samaj in 18^ The dawm 
of the nlnct'xinth centurj saw a new awaking In the land 
This V.TIS of cultural and religious character and the Brahmo 
Samaj was Its spearhead It could be likened to a combination of the 
Renaissance and Reformation One aspect of it wac national and con 
Pcr^Titivc — standing for a revival of India s culture and a icform (f 
India s rvliglons The other nfl|»ect of it was cosmopolitan and electric 
— seeking to assimilate what was good and useful in other cultures end 
religions Ram Mohan wtib the visible emlxxliment of the new awaken 
ing and the htrald of u new era In India s hlstcrj Him manPt fell 
surces5i\*el> on Maharshi Dewndra Nnlh Tagore (18IR IPOTi) fslher 
of the l*oel Rabindra Nath Tsgore and Brahmanand K<“*ha\ Chsrdm 
Sm (1838-18M) and the iiflaence of the Brahmo Samaj grew tla> lo 
da> 
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Thclc IS no doubt that at one tune tlic Biahmo Samaj focussed 
within Itself all the ju op essive movements and tendencies m the coun- 
In Fiom the veiy bcpnninfr the Samai was influenced in its cultuial 
outlook b\ \\c.stcin science and thought, and when the newly established 
Hiitish Govcimnent was in doubt as to what its educational policy 
'should be — \\hethci it should piomotc mdigenous cultuie exclusive or 
intioduce Western cultuie — Raja Ram Mohan Roy took an unequivocal 
stand as the champion of W'cstein cultuie His ideas influenced Thomas 
Rabington ^^acaula^ when he wiotc Ins famous Minute on Education 
and ultimately became the jiolicy of the Government Wbth his prophetic 
Msion, Ram Mohan had ic<iliscd, long befoic any of his countiymen 
did, that India would have to assimilate W^estcin science and thought 
if she wanted to come into her own once again 

The cultuial awakening was not confined to the Biahmo Samaj, 
liowcvei Even those who icqaidcd the Biahmos as too hcielical, re- 
\olulionai\. or iconoclastic wcie keen about the levival of the indigenous 
cultuie of India Wdiilc the Biahmos .ind other piogiessive sections 
of the people icplicd to the challenge of the W^est by trying to assimilate 
all that was good m Western cultuie, the moic orthodox ciiclcs les- 
ponded by lustifying whatcvci theic was to be found in Hindu society 
and by tiying to prove that all the discoveiies and inventions of the 
IVesI were known to the ancient sages of India Thus the impact of 
the W^cfat loused even the oithodox ciiclcs fiom then self-complacency 
Thcic was a gicat deal of hleiai> activity among them and they pro- 
duced able men like Su'^adhar Tarkachuramaiu — but much of their 
encigy was diicctcd towards meeting the teiiible onslaughts on 
Hindu relipon coming fiom the Chiistian missionaiics In this theie 
was common giound between the Bi.ihmos and the oithodox Pundits, 
though in othei matteis theie was no love lost between them 

Out of the conflict between the old and the new between the cou- 
sei'Valives and the ladicals, between the Brahmos and the Pundits, theie 
emeiged a new type — the noblest embodiment of which was Pimdit 
Iswai Chandra Vidyasagar This new type of Indian stood forprogiess 
and Ccr a synthesis of Eastern and Western culture and accepted gene- 
J'ally the spint of lefoim whicli was abioad, but refused to break away 
from Hindu society or to go too far in emulating the West, as the 
Brahmos were inclined to' do at first Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, for 
instance, was brought up as an orthodox Pundit, became the father of 
modern Bengali prose and a protagonist of Western science and culture, 
and was a great social reformer and philanthropist — but till the last, 
he stuck to the simple and austeie hfe of an orthodox Pundit He 
boldly advocated the remarriage of Hindu widows and incurred the 
wrath of the conservatives m doing so — but he based his argumeptjs 
mainly on the fact that the ancient scriptures approved of such a cus- 
tom The type which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar represented ultimately 
found its rehgious and philosophical expression in Ramakrishna 
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Paramabamsa (1834-1886) and his worthly disciple Swami Vivekananda 
(1863 1002) SwamI Vivekananda died in 1902 and the roUgio-philoeo- 
phical mo\ement was continued through the personality of Arabindo 
Ghose Arabindo did not keep aloof from politics On the contrary 
he plung^ into the thick of it, and bj 1008 became one of the foiemo&t 
pohtical leaders In him splntuality was wedded to politics Arabindo 
retired from politics in 1909 td devote himself exclusivel> to religion, 
but spirituality and politics continued to be associated together in the 
life of Lokamanya B G Tllak (1856-1920) and Mahatma Gandhi (1869) 

This brief narrative will serve as a rough backgroimd and will gH'c 
some idea of the social environment which e’dsted when my father was 
a student of the Albert School at (Calcutta Society was then domi 
nated by a new aristocracy which had grown up alongside of Bntish 
rule who should now call m socialist parlance the aJhes of Bntifh 
Imperialism This aristocracy was comixised roughly of three classes 
or professions — L Landlords 2 Lawyers and civil servants and 3 mer 
chant pnnccs. All of them were the creation of the British, tlieii 
assistance being necessary for caiTjing out the policy of ndmlnistratiou 
rum-cxploitatiom 

The landlords uhd came into prominence under Bntish rule were 
not the 8cmi {ndc\)cndcnt or autonomous chiefs of the feudal age but 
were Inx-colloctors who were useful to a foreign Govemnient in tlie 
matter of collecting land re\*enue and who had to be regarded for their 
)oj*aU> dunng the Rebellion of 1857 when the existence of British rule 
Jiung b> a thread 

Tlioiigh the new analocmcj doniinntcd contcm|>omi-j soclctj and 
fiff a ctfftficfiitcttrc men /Ike Mfthamja Jnl/n<^m ^/obnn Tago/c and JtajM 
Ucno\ Knsliin I>cb Bahadur U'crc regarded by the Go\'cmmcnt as tlic 
iLadtiu of RocIctN tlic> Imd lllUe In the way of intclieclual or nioml 
np]H.nl Tint npj>cnl \vx\h cxcixiscO in ni\ father h jouih bj me i lilu 
Kr«li i\ Clmndru Sen and to some extent, Iirwnr Chandin Vidjawigir 
\\ltcix\cr liic former went citiwtLs followed him He \\n« indeed llio 
lirro of the lioiir Tiic fiplritml fenour of his powerful omtlonR rulni‘<l 
the moral lone of soclctj na a whole and of the rising generations In 
jKirticular Like other students m> fath'^r loo came under his magic 
inflncnct and then, was n lime when he c\en thought of n formal con 
wrnion to Brahmoism In an> case Kcflha% Chandra undoubtcdI> had 
an abiding inlluoncc on m> fathers life and character ^cars later 
In far-off C^ittuck portraits of this great man would still adorn the 
walls of his house and his relations with the local Bmhmo Samnj con 
linued to be cordial throughout h(s li e 

Tliouph there was a profound moral awaktnlng among the |)eoi'le 
during the formati\e perif^ of m> fathers life 1 nm inclintxl to think 
that i*oliticalI> the country was still dead It is significant llml his 
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heroes — Keshav Chaiidi'a and Iswar Chandra — ^though they were men 
of the highest moral statuie were by no means anti-Government or 
anti-Biitish The foimer used to state openly that he legarded the 
advent of the British as a divine dispensation And the latter did not 
shun contact with the Goveinment or with Britishers as a non-co'- 
opeiatoi today would, though the keynote of his character was an acute 
sense of independence and self-respect My father, likewise, though he 
had a high standaid of morality, and influenced his family to that end, 
was not anti-Government That was why he could accept the position 
of Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor, as well as a title from 
the Government. My father's elder brother. Principal Devendra Nath 
Bose, belonged to the same type He was a man of unimpeachable 
chaiacter, greatly loved and respected by his students for his intellec- 
tual and moral attamments, but he was a Government servant in the 
Educational Department Likewise, before my father’s time it was 
possible for Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838-1894) to compose the 
“Bande Mataram” song and still continue m Government service And 
D L Roy could be a magistrate in the seiwice of the Government and 
yet compose national songs which inspired the people All this could 
happen some decades ago because that was an age of transition, probably 
an age of political immaturity Since 1905, when the partition of Bengal 
was effected in the teeth of popular opposition and indignation, a 
sharpemng of political consciousness has taken place, leading to in- 
evitable friction between the people and the Government People aie 
nowadays more resentful of what the Government does and the Govern- 
ment m its turn is more suspicious of what the people say or wnte 
The old order has changed yielding place to new, and today it is no 
longer possible to separate morahty from politics — to obey the dictates 
of morahty and not land oneself in political trouble The individual 
has to go through the experience of his race within the brief span of 
his own life, and I remember qmte early that I too passed through 
the stage of what I may call non-political morality, when T thought that 
moral development was possible while steeling cleat of politics — ^while 
conplacently giving mito Caesai what is Caesai’s But now I am con- 
vinced that life IS one whole If we accept an idea, we have to give 
oui selves wholly to it and to allow it to tiansform otii entire life A 
hght brought into a dark room will necessaiil}^ illuminate eveiy poifion 
of it, 
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tcofih tchHc is tier ttrhicrtd In thLi tcorJH nor ah*i I fs 
I llhir that trill brnr fruit i trmlty hnl tfimnyk Brahniachnrifn trk rh m kh 
Inid'-d (f<(iierUion of oncsflf to oucm Ideal tcor*hy of a thlnKlHt; man so sttyn 
Snbha^ quoted tn Anthony ElcnjImUhotHo Hero of IlindHttan'' pul4 nkrd ly 

Onritt Book Company SHbhas here dcvribcs some my'.tlcril r p<ricnrr% that made 
him take the rote of reUbacy and hotc that vote cnablrd him to face the trial and 
tnhutations of a stormy life 

at-EARS ago on one December morning when I was ^TOlkJnp alone 
^ In the Maidan of Calcutta I had a wonderful experience The breeze 
NN'aa then blowing The green grass the open space and the trees 
nround me became a lU’ing reality I felt then what the Vcdic seers 
saw and proclaimed that this whole universe is a living organism nnd 
that my salvation consists in realising mj-self in IL There was then 
no I nnd thou” for me but only the ocean of 1 AM in which I was 
then immersed A new light, a new Inspiration came to me that Uaj 
Timt cxi>cricncc thrilled my body soul nnd mind all of which bcc^iniu 
one at that wonderful moment In that LIcssed hour I had n glimpse 
as ll ware Into nn inelTablo something on ecstatic xislon n rapture 
m which I saw nnd heard things which it Is hard for nioitnls to 
describe This Is the aialon about which Dante sings while beginning 
his paridlso 

In hcn\*cn where shines most His light 
1 was rapt and glimpsed those things which to describe 
One neither knows nor can who descends from there- 

Thfn nil th'' dark corners of the world became 111 up and 1 o 
|v«ncnretl the dirinc slgnlilcancc of human existence Tlie Ihilll an 1 
\a\nlnc^^ Ilf that WsJon wois such that r\rr> time I felt nawnng or 
4 esi»nnilriit in later life on merelx remembering that MeK*ud xfslnn I 
gathrMNi slnncth an I m \a j h».t b»-irt sinrt \t that time o we<I(IJ~t. 
of n»> henrt to that Ioft\ ideal Irmk place The writings of Oandlujl 
wetc sHn firah In m\ mind S|>eclaH> Ih >se pjMjges In which ht 
-poke about the Ideal of Ciahmacharja- Gandhiji had s^id In all truth 
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in his “My Experiments” how, when he looked back on the past, he 
saw very clearly that everything he had been able to achieve, as a 
servant of India and humanity, centred around that vow of Brahma- 
charya which he took late in life ‘Subhas, yoh shall be a Brahmachann 
all throughout your life, because great work you have to accomplish 
m your comitry’, I said to myself For that divine ideal, viz to serve 
my country to the best of my ability, I then decided to stick firm to 
the vow of Brahmacharya, and thus canalise and sublimate all my 
energy and life to' the contemplation and realisation of that gi’eat ideal 
which then loomed before my mind 

Regarding the doctrine of Brahmacharya Gandhiji and I hold one 
and the same view Nothing worth while is ever achieved in this world, 
nor any seed is sown in time that will bear fruit in eternity, but through 
Brahmacharya, which is undivided dedication of oneself to one ideal, 
worthy of a thinking man We call it in Bengali Ekagrochitta Mon, 
which means one-pomtedness of our mind towards a definite course or 
ideal in life 

The power of Brahmacharya is such that you gam evei-g lowing 
physical strength and never-ending mental vigour enabling you to 
pursue your ideal This ideal is today lived by Fuehrer He told me 
a little bit of his personal story, when I lunched with him at Berchtes- 
garden I felt a thrill when I discovered a few parallels in Fuehrer’s 
life and mine The Church has imposed the vow of celibacy on all her 
consecrated ministers and servants If what is imposed by law be- 
comes self-imposed by sheer force of conviction, with a burning desire 
to achieve a gieat ideal m life, there is hardly anything impossible for 
such a one It is ours to work, but God’s to make His garden flower 
and fructify 

On returning home, I was absorbed in thought and recollection 
on the ocean of psychological forces that were at work during that vivid 
experience at the Maidan Thoughts flooded into my mind and the 
ideal of Brahmacharya shining clearer before my heart Then I 
lemember what Milton had said m his Comus 

a hidden strength, 

“Tis chastity, my brother, chastity 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel, 

And like a qmvered Nymph with arrow keen 
May trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 

Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wildes, 

Wheie through the sacred rays of chastity. 

No savage fierce, bandit or mountaineer 

Will daie to soil her virgin puiity 

Some say no evil things that walk by night, 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, . , 
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Blue meagre hag or atubbom unlaid ghost ^ 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine 

Hath hurtful power oer virginity 

Hence bad the huntress Dlan her dread bow 

Fair sliver shafted queen for ever chaste 

UTierewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard but set at nought 

The frivolous boll of Cupid 

That wise Minerva wore unconquered virgin 

Wherewith she freesed her foes to congeal d stone. 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
That when a soul Is sincerely fotmd so 

Then its parallel texts in the book of Wisdom of Solomon in 
Phedrus of Plato and in all the classical and religious literatures of 
the world come back to my mind. That day I made a solemn "vow 
svhlch still gives me courage and carries me through many a tnal and 
ordeal In life. From that day onwards I have gone ahead Ewn when 
It became very difficult for my heart to defy Gandhism in its applied 
politics I did not waver propped up by the Inscrutable strength of that 
\ow I took on that breezy mom on that December day in Calcutta 
Maldan. God was the onl> witness then 
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SHATTER SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

SHACKLES 


Stihhas urt/rs ni tlti't (til'clr wnUot on Jifai/ ,11, 10,11 Uu nerd to hiealc dou>n 
tin r«sf( si/sf( })i n)i(/ o(/n > Ixm in <i to firrdoin Hr n?so in r/rf, llic nrrd foi ^clf- 
}}npo',ttl dtsnphnr (nnoin/ onr youth 

rp HE NAUJAWAN BHARAT SABHA movement is not a local oi 

provincial affair It is an all-India movement, appearing' it ma'S'’ 
be under different names in diffeient parts of the country, and having 
it may be slightly different methods of work m different places Never- 
theless the fundamental chaiacter of this movement is the same all 
ovei the country And the veiy existence of this movement demon- 
stiates that there were potent causes, which necessitated the birth of 
this movement 

The psychological impulse behind this movement is a feeling of 
lestlessness and impatience, of acute discontent with the present order 
of things, and a profound desiie for a radical change This basic feeling 
has a destiaictive, as well as a creative element the desiie to destroy 
what appears to the youthful mind to be old, unsuitable, insufficient, 
or evil and to cieate an organisation through which they could give 
full play to their destructive as well as creative instincts and desires 
Youth movement will not care for members, it will only seek to lally 
the radical elements m society It will not be merely political, since 
it will Intel est itself in every department of human life, and will seek 
to introduce a thoroughly new socio-economic order as well as a body 
politic It will not be content with tackling the superficial iDroblems 
of the day, but will take up the deeper problems of our life as well, 
and attempt to solve them 

Since the earliest ages humanity has been in search of a better 
order of things This search has gone on alike in the East, and in 
the West, and not only sages and dreamers, but politicians and states- 
men as well, have been after it The vision of an ideal society or state 
has appeared m different forms m different climes, but the impulse 
behind them all has been the same In the West people dreamt of an 
Ideal Republic Sometimes the people endeavoured to go back to the 
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state of nature from whence they think they came at other times 
they have tried to demoUah the age-long social economic, and political 
structure in order to rear up something great and noble on the reviews 
of the past In the search for a better order humanity has throughout 
the ages been groping m the twilight of darkness and light Religion 
philosophy and literature have all tried to throw some light on that 
elusive will o the wisp the IdeaL It would be interesting to trace and 
study these efforts made in almost every civilized country from age 
to age but that would take much time and may divert us from the 
immediate problem before ua. It will stilBce to say that mankind has 
now accepted the theory of progress and has reject#^! the opposite 
theory viz. the theory of mans foil and his subsequent degindation 
This thedry of progress maj be made the starting point of our 
discusaion 

If we undoitake a comparative anal>'sis of the different socio- 
political ideals that lia\'e inspired human endeavour and activity 
throughout the ages we shall arrive at certain common princloles The 
same result maj be attained bj seai-cblng our hearts, and asking our 
selves as to what pnnciples and ideals would make our life worth living 
b> following cither course I am led to the conclusion that the pnnci 
pies that should form the basis of our collecUvt life arc justice oqualltj 
freedom discipline and love There Is hardly any neecAalty of arguing 
that all our affairs and relations should be guided b> a sense of justice 
In order to bo just and imiiaiUal wc slrnll have to treat all men os 
equal wc shall have to make them free Bonilagc economic or polltl 
cal robs men of their freedom and gives rise to inequallUes of VTirious 
kinds Therefore In onlcr to ensure cquallt> wc must get rid of 
bondage of cverj kind social economic and political and we must 
liocome fuUj and whoU> free Dul freedom does not mean indiscipline 
or licence Freedom does not impl> the absence of law It onI> means 
the substitution of our o ^^^1 law and our owm discipline In place of 
an extemall> imposed law and discipline 

Discipline imposed on us, b> ourselves is necessary not oil> 
when wo havT to achieve freedom hnl is more neccasarj when 
wc are slrugpllng to achieve freedom Therefore diaciplinc whether 
for the Individual or for HOclet> Is necesaarv as basis of life 
nil these pnnciples viz. justice equaHt> fieedom aid discipline pic 
supjiose or lmpl> another higher principle viz, 1o\l Lln!eH.n we an 
Insplied b> n feeling of love for humanit> wc can neither be just to- 
wards all not treat men ns equal nor foil called u|>on to sacrifici 
and sacrifice in the cause of fretnlom nor enforce dLscIplhe of right 
horl. These fine principles thervfc rr should in m> opinion be the 
basis of our coIlecUvr life I shall go further and sa> that Ihrw 
principles constitute the i‘«ienrt of socialism 1 would like to fre 
them enlaULihed In Irwlla 
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While seeking light and inspiration from abroad we cannot forget 
that we should not blindly imitate any other people, and that we should 
assimilate what we learn elsewhere aftei finding out what will suit 
our national requiiements There is a deal of truth in the proveib, 
“What IS one man’s meat is another man’s poison’’ To summarise 
what I have said, I want a Socialist Republic m India The exact form 
the socialist state will take is not possible to detail at this stage Wc 
can at this stage outline only the mam principles and features of the 
socialist state 

The message tvhich I have to give is one of complete all round 
undiluted freedom We want political freedom, whereby is meant the 
constitution of an Independent Indian State, free from the control of 
British Imperialism It should be quite clear to everybody that inde- 
pendence means severance from the British Empire, and on this point 
theie should be no vagueness, or mental reservation Secondly, 
we want complete economic emancipation Eveiy human being must 
have the right to work, and the right to a living wage There shall 
be no drones m our society, and no unearned incomes There must 
be equal opportunities foi all Above all, there snould be a fair, just, 
and equitable distribution of wealth For this purpose, it may be 
necessary for the state to take over the control of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth Thirdly, we want complete social 
equality There shall be no caste, no depiessed classes Eveiy man 
will have the same rights, the same status m society Further, there 
shall be no inequality between the sexes either m social status or m 
Law — and woman will be in every way an equal partnei of man 

The Naujawan Bharat Sabha movement or the youth movement 
must have cadies in which the best among us much be drawn Arrange- 
ments must be made for training youth men and women, who will be our 
future workers This training must be an all-round one, and must 
provide for the physical, intellectual, and moral uplift of our youths 
Unless we have a net-work of institutions with this end m view, the 
youth movement will never grow 

When these workers have been trained and are fit to work, thej^ 
will have to go out and organise the country I would suggest the 
following programme 

(1) Orgamsation of peasants and workers on a socialistic pro- 
gramme 

(.2) Oigamsation of young men and women into volunteer coips 
under strict discipline 

(3) Extensive movement for the abolition of social and religious 
superstitions 
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(4) Organisation of iv omens associatlOtas for propagating 
among our womenfolk the idea of ali round freedom oncj 
equal! tj 

(5) Creation of new literature for giving expression to the new 
thought in the countiy 

(0) Countrywide propaganda for popularising the new Ideas of 
the age 

After our yoimg workers are properiy trained and have fully 
understood the new ideas, they should take up the task of stirring up 
all the radical elements In our society and of rousing into life and 
actl\it> the hitherto backward sections of our communitj 
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III this article published in the “Modern Review” in August 1938 Siibhas points 
out the advantages and danqeis of office acceptance It may destioy the lebe’’ 
mentality which it had taken the Congress so many years to budd 

N OW THAT the supreme executive of the Indian National Congress 
has decided to permit members of the Congress to accept minis- 
terial office m those provinces where the Congress Party is m majority, 
it behoves us to be alert about the dangers ahead of us Constitu- 
tional activity will become the order of the day and extra-constitutional 
methods like cml disobedience, which have hitherto been the main 
political weapon m the hands of the Congress, will be relegated to the 
background A psychological change in the mentality of the people will 
necessarily follow and a desire for the loaves and fishes of office will 
creep into the minds of many Congressmen The rebel mentality, which 
it has taken the Congress years to foster will once again give place 
to self-complacence and inertia ^ These are some of the possibilities 
that are looming large today 

I am not one of those who consider that acceptance of ministerial 
office IS wrong m principle Entry into the Legislatures and acceptance 
of office no doubt involve taking the Oath of Allegiance to the British 
Crown But I have always regarded such oaths as purely constitutional 
in character Between 1922 and 1925, when the question of entry into 
the Legislatures was being hotly debated m Congress circles, the aign- 
ments of the oppositionists that such entry necessarily imphed swearing 
allegiance to the Crown, never appealed to me I see nothing 
ethically wrong in the de Valera’s taking the Oath of Allegiance The 
issues involved are not those of principle but of expediency and the 
standpoint from which I judge such issues is entirely realistic 

I have always held the view that those who fight for freedom wih 
have to undertake the task of “post-war” reconstruction when fieedom 
is won There can be no shirking of res]3onsibihty on the pietext, “Our 
mission IS over” Therefoie, as soon as*a political party is victonous, 
it has to throw itself heart and soul into the task of admimstiation and 
social reconstruction and thereby demonstrate that it can create as 
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elTectlvelj as It can destroy But before the partj can undertake res 
ponsibility it has to decide if the longed for hour has amved and 
freedoms battle has been won. Coming to the issue in hand the 
question which confronts us Is Does the Government of India Act, 
1935 give what we have striven for and leaving out the Central Govern 
ment for the time being does it even give us real autonomy In the 
province’ The obvious reply Is *No 

It will of course be argued that, in political as in mlhtary war 
fare we hav'e to occupy every vantage-point and consolidate our posl 
tion as we proceed towards our goal Very true But are we sure 
that in trying to capture the seats of power for what they are worth 
we shall not get lost in the labyrinth of administration and begin to 
renounce that rebel mentality which is the starting point of all 
political progress’ The Congress toda^ is clearly in the presence of 
a dilemma In order to continue the fight for freedom which is less 
than half w^on It cannot afford ttf let all its front rank men go in for 
ministerial office On the other hand unless really first rate men be- 
come Congress Ministers in the different provinces, we shall fail to make 
the fullest use of the seats of influence and power which the constitution 
gives us It vv'as only a first rate political genius like the late V J 
Patel who as the President of the Indian Lcgislativ'c Assembl> during 
the period 1925-30 could uphold the popular cause create a lurila 
mentary tradition and keep the members of the Treasurj Benches in 
their places A leaser man would ccrtainlj havn foiled 

It can OP will be also urged b> the protagonists of office-accoptnnct 
that experience In administration is Indispensable for a political partj 
and that the new Constitution offers scojk? for acquiring such experience 
But this argument maj casUj be done with, ^pcriencc In odminis 
tratlon Is not the same ns experience in organisation and while the 
hlter may be an asset for an> partj the former mav be more of a 
handicap than otherwise The greatest adminlstralom in iiost wTir 
h urope as In all ages in all climes weir compnratlvelj >oung and also 
Inexperienced in administration when lhe> took over the rdns of (jfTicc 
from their predecessors One has onlj to look at succ'nsful ndminlv 
trators like Lenin Hiller Mussolini and Kemnl Pasha to approciatt the 
force of mv arguments The fact Is that after a revolution (whtthci 
violent or nonviolent) the nev^ administration requlrm princIplcH and 
technique of quite a difTercnl orvler and in onltr to cone with tht n w 
sllualion Bucct^full> It is not ex|M rivnee that proves r valuable nv 
ct>uragc Imagination and n'sourcr fulncsi Did ex|*eriinred adminbtia 
tors prcKluce the fivi vear phn for Sovnet Uus^la or build up n new 
Kcpublic for the Turks nr fou n! a new empiii for Itah or nealr n 
new Persia out of chaos nml corruptUm’ 

There no doubt that tin c«ntral iilmlcl «if ,s»w»r and rrartlon 
(the Covemmtnt ftf India) ii still in the han H t>f the lliltl^h fio\ ni 
ment and It U onl) the outjH>*ljt the I nnmcla! GovumuientB that 
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have passed into our hands and that too, not wholly In such circum- 
stances, can we continue our fight foi* full fiecdom without being side- 
tracked from the mam issue and without losing much of our pristine 
zeal, if an imiiortant section within our party choose to bury theni' 
selves in the details of admimstiation*^ An a pnori answer to this 
question is not of much value and events alone will furnish us with the pro- 
per reply in fulness of time But if the faith of pro-otfice party is to be 
justified, we have to be foiewarned and foiearmed against the disasteis 
which are likely to overtake us m the near future and to which refe 
lence has been made in the first paragraph My object todaj'’ is not 
to re-open a question that has been decided once for all by the Supremo 
Executive of the Congress, but to indicate some rocks of which we 
have to steer clear, if we intend to fuither tlie cause of India’s inde- 
pendence while making the most of the new constitution 

The big problems which an Indian statesman will have to tackle 
are, poverty, unemployment, disease and illiteracy These pioblems can 
be successfully solved only by a national government with plentiful 
resources at its command Once we have the will to handle these pro- 
blems, we shall require the organisation and the money to do so Will 
the Congress Ministers in the provinces find the necessary organisation 
and money to undertake nation-buildmg work on a large scale Re- 
garding organsiation, it may be pointed out that the superior services 
are manned largely by Britishers who have been brought up under a 
totally different tradition and who will always be conscious that their 
pay, emoluments and pension are safeguarded m the constilution be- 
yond the control of the Mimsteis Will such officers fall m line with 
the new policy which Congress Ministers will necessarily enunciate'^ 

If they do not, then what will be the fate of the At misters'^ With 
the best of intentions, will they be able to struggle igainst an obstruc- 
tionist bureaucracji^ It will be quite impossible for them to alter the 
personnel of the higher services because the latter constitute a 
“reserved” subject which the Ministers cannot touch The Ministers 
will therefore have to carry on with them as best as they can though 
they may run the risk of seeing their work milifical through their 
obstructiomst policy Further, several of the provinces will present us 
with the paradoxical situation of a Congress Government being run 
largely by British Officers and their erstwhile proteges 

The problem of finance is a problem even more formidable The Con- 
gress Party is committed to certain measures which will cut at the sources 
of government revenue and will make it extremely difficult to launch 
on nation-buildmg work on a laige scale After a i eduction in land- 
rent and the introduction of a prohibitionist policy with regaid to excise, 
the Ministry may have even to face a budget deficit In any other 
country, the Finance Alimster would at once set about reducing ex- 
penditure In the Indian provinces, the salaiy and emoluments of the 
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higher pomces cannot be touched and the other ranks are gcnerallj 
too ill paid to leave any room for cconomj Consequently retrench 
ment m this sphere will bo out of question Army Rallwnyn, Posts 
and Telegraphs etc, being federal subjects retrenchment in or increase 
of income from any of ^ese departments will not be possible cither 
None of the provnneial governments can create more money thrOhgh 
mflation which is easily possible in view of the large gold reserve which 
India has because currency Is also a federal subject. In these dreum 
stances the onJj alternative open td a Provindal Government will be 
to float a big loan for finandng nation building activities. But will the 
Governor recommend such a loan for the approval of the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly and will the reactionary Central Government of 
Lord Linlithgow sanction such a loan where such sanction is called for 
under the Constitution’ If this la not done blank despair is likely to 
stare the Congress Ministers In the face 

In the light of above consldcmtlons let us see what tangible good 
tlic Congress Ministers can achlcv*c Firstly they can rdcasc Ibc 
political prisoners, repeal the repressive laws and ordinances and 
allow the people to hav*c more freedom Sccondlv they can Infuse a 
new spint into the provincial administration and set up a new standard 
of public service for all dasscs of Government servants and e8pcciall> 
the police Thereby they may be able to get more work out of existing 
oflicers and employees of the Government and lmprov*e the standard 
of administration Thlrdlj they can give a fillip to the construcUvx 
activities of the Congress by offering Governmental co-opemtion 
wherever possible Fourthlj they can give an impetus to indigenous 
industries and cspeclall> to Khadi (handspun and handwovcT doth) by 
preferring home-made goods to imported stulT when Government stores 
have to be purchased Fifthly they can initiate bencfldal legislation 
in several matters (eg social wdfarc public health etc.) especially 
where such legislation docs not entail additional c.xpcndllure Sixthly 
bv n careful distribution of patronage thc> ran sticngthcn 
the nationalint cUments in the provinces and incldentiv wcakin the re 
nctionarv forces. Sevcnthl> thc> can undertake a comprchenslvx 
economic sun.*c> of the provTneen with a v^cw to ascertaining the wealth 
of the people their taxable cnj»aclt> and the extent of uncmplojTne it 
Ughlhlv thev ma> clfect a certain amount of retrenchment In some 
de|i.vrtmtnts Mnrthl> thev can utHUe their cITiclal po:iitlon for 
thwarting the introduction of hederatlon at the centre I-asl but not 
least through their example thev ma> exert a wholes^ influence on 
non Congress Ministries in the fi\e other provinces 

But these arc after all piecemeal reforms Thev mav satlsf) the 
fs-ople for a time but not for long Brforr the first vear Is out the 
bjsic problems— |Hj\trtj uncmplnvm*'nl disease ilhterarj etc— will 
once again assume serious proi*ortJons and demand an urgent remedj 
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With a icactionaiy Goveinmenl at the Centre and with limited pro- 
vincial finances will the Congiess Ministries be able to cope with the 
demand‘d Poveity and unemployment can be tackled only by 
impiovement of agiicultuie and a levival of national industries, along 
with a lapid extension of banking and credit facilities All this will 
lequire more money For the eradication of disease, large sums of 
money will be needed m connection with preventive and curative 
measuies on the one hand and the promotion of spoits and physical 
culture on the other And the abolition of ilhteiacy will presuppose 
the introduction of free and compulsory primaiy education for young 
and old, which will be possible only when laige funds are at the disposal 
of the Ministers These fundamental problems which have not yet been 
satisfactorily solved by the foremost nations of the day, can be success- 
fully tackled in India only when there is a popular goveniment in pro- 
vinces and at Delhi and there is thorough co-opeiation between the 
central and provincial governments Fuither it is my firm conviction 
that the financial needs of a backwaid and impoverished country like 
India which has to make up its deficiencies can never be met by fol- 
lowing the principles or conventions of orthodox finance I can, 
therefore, visualise a time m the near future when the Congress 
Ministers, having gone through a substantial portion of their pro- 
gramme of piecemeal reform, will realise that no further progress is 
possible until a popular government is installed at Delhi and there is 
complete transference of power to the people of the countiy 

But we need not think that it will be all smooth sailing for the 
Congress Ministers until we come to this stage I have already hinted 
at two difficulties which will dog their footsteps throughout their official 
career, viz , paucity of finance and the prerogatives of the superior 
service The first point; does not need any labouring, but I should 
like to illustrate the second Take a specific instance, the Indian 
Medical Service Under the new scheme, the number of Britishets wih 
remain constant, but the number of Indians will be reduced to 19b 
and out of this number, there will be 58 officeis on Short Service Com- 
mission The basic pay of the IMS Ofiiceis will be reduced m future, 
but the Britisheis will be more than compensated by an increase in 
the overseas allowance, which by the way will be demed to Indian 
members of the Service Thus under the new scheme, the position of 
Indian members of the IMS vis-a-vis the British members, will be 
worse than what it is today And to make it still woise, some of thq 
best districts in the country and some of the best ]obs in the Medical 
Colleges will be reserved for Britishers Though the Congress Ministers 
will not be responsible for this state of affairs and though well-informed 
and educated men will appieciate the helplessness of their position, the 
man m the street will not absolve the Provincial Government from all 
blame for its inability to push on with the Indianization of the superioi 
services or to reduce the exorbitant salaries and emoluments which 
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they draw The Congress ^Cnl8t^^ea in the six provinces will be in 
an anomalous position because they will not be able to touch a single 
prerogative belonging to the latter The position of other branches 
of the supenor services will be similar td that of I M S 

If such be the prospect before the Congress Ministers in the six 
provinces one can easily imagine what the record of the Ministers in 
the five other provmces will be where the majority of the Ministers 
no spineless creatures whdse one ambition is somehow to remain Jn 
ofllcc In Bengal for instance the achievements of the Ministry or 
lather the non achievementa during the last four months are augury 
for the futme. They have not yet had the courage to tackle the first 
Item in the programme of any popular ministry viz the release of 
all political prisoners W^at then can one expect of that ministry in 
the matter of handling the difficult juto problem of Bengal on the satis 
factorj solution of which depends the welfare and prosperity of at least 
thirlj If not forlj millions of people’ 

Arc \\c to conclude then that nothing substantial can come out 
of the pollcj of accepting ministerial office’ Ccrtalnh not Though 
unlike the mnjorit> of Congressmen today I hn\e no hope of far 
reaching reforms through the Instrumcntalitj of Congress Ministers 
1 ne\*crtlielcsa bcllc\*c that it is possible to utilise the iwlicj of ofllce- 
acceptance to the fullest extent and ad\*aTice the cause of Indian inde 
l>cndcnco But In order to accomplish that we ha\c to be wide awTxIc 
and not allow the Congress to dcgcncmlc into a gloiificd Liberal 
League There is no lack of people within the Congrens who left to 
Ihcmschcs would like to slide back into tJic moiT comfortabic path 
of conjttitulioti[i}bmi 

The greatest adrantape accruing from office acceptance will be that 
it will inaplrc the mafwcfi with the lirlicf that the Congress is the 
natural sticccTsor of the Bnllah Go\*ernmvnt and th it in the fulness 
of time the entire government machinery In India will pass iito tic 
hands of Congress Part> The moral gain resulting from thin will lie 
more immeasurable than an> material gain which maj fall to our lol 
through the grace of Congress Ministers SecondU for a weak mindetl 
Congressman a taste of power maj pe a powerful Incentive to further 
acti\lt> involving sufftnng and sacrifice and mn> enge idcr greater 
self^onfidcnce Tlilrdl> it will enable the Congi -ss to oppose the 
Introduction of ledcratlon not onI> from wilhom but alro through 
the medium of the Provancial Governments and if as a rrsull of this 
twofold opposition the ItJcral Plan Is finallv smaslie*! the Omgress 
wall havT a feather in Its cap but not the l-^asl through offir#* 

acceptance the Congress Minlstnes will b<* able to d monalrate to India 
and to the world from their «wn administrative exi'eri^ncr that there 
is little sco|'<‘ for far reaching social construction within the limits of the 
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Constitution of 1935 The experience prepare the Cohgress and 
the country at large, psychologically for the final assault on the citadel 
of leaction at Delhi and Whitehall 

Pei’sonally, I shall be more than satisfied if this f cur-fold result 
follows from office-acceptance Those of us who have no faith in office- 
acceptance as a policy, but have to' abide by it as a fait accompli, have 
to warn our countrymen against the talk of a ten-year programme for 
Congiess Ministnes which has been started by some Congress leaders 
who may possibly be feeling inclined to’ accept constitutionalism as a 
settled policy for the future 

It IS giatifying to see that the foienlost leaders of the Congress, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Babu Rajendia Piasad and others, have kept aloof not only fiom 
ministerial office, but also from the Legislatuies This will be a gua- 
lantee that the Congiess will nol! lose itself in the meshes of parlia- 
mentary activity and thereby sink into a purely constitutional body 
(I am using the word “constitutional” m its narrow sense) These 
leadeis will see to it that the Congress Mimsteis aie kept in their 
places and carry out the instructions of the Congress High Command 
Above all, the fact that Mahatma Gandhi, in spite of his temporary 
retirement, is as vigilant as ever, watching events with the closest 
interest, will convince eveiyone that should the occasion aiise, — m all 
probability it may, — he will not hesitate to come out into the open once 
again and -call upon the Congress to discard constitutional activity, and 
unfurl the flag of “mass satyagraha” so that the Congress may fight 
its last battle for wimiing “Puma Swaiaj” for India 
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GERIMAINT S SWOOPING TACTICS 


The /onow)i»t«< nr<»clc tmO h by Subhat mirf published <h thr *‘Fr>ncnrd Slo- ” 
dn(cd ApnJ 13 1^10 iJic ircr siUaOon «ia If fhc« efotx? 0/ court*" 

/he tear MpniHr/ tnany surpruc* on crerj/one <wtd S^bhoa icoa no exception 

I T SEEMS that in modem warfare epeed and mobilitj are exceedingly 
important factors There ia an old saying—- \\ell begun is half 
done One should in these days modify it as — - Quick begun i« half 
done Germany Has been practising this teaching with acrupulouancss 
und precision Whether m the military occupation of the Rhinelsnd or 
in the annexation of Czechoslovakia or in the invasion of Poland or In 
the latest Inroad into Scandinavia she has always acted with lightning 
rapldil) B> attacking suddenly the enemy s nerveH^entres she has tried 
to overwhelm or paralyse him before he could realise what had bappen^^ 
Such sv\oopIng tactics presuppose careful planning over a long period 
and adequate preparation in accordance with it Nazi Germany has bcfO 
a past master In this art of detailed planning and carefuJ prcparatloru 

Besides detailed planning and adequate ))rc})aratlon energy wnd 
vigour are needed to fulfil a particular programme according to a time* 
table All these qualities the Nazis certainly possess Ownng to thelf 
rpectl and mobfUtj lhc> have lnvTiriabI> caught the enemy napping and 
mciiHTncied him without much dinicuU> 

The ease with which Czechoslovakia was overpowered and annexed 
I'V Germanv came as a surprise to many The conquest of Poland within 
thico w'ceks was a still greater surprise because Poland v\as reputed 
to have a j>o>scrful army with the necessary modem equipment and the 
Poles were knowTi to be fearless fighters 

The annexation of Czechoslovakia was necessary on slratcgic 
gtounds in v^ev. of the coming attack on Poland The annexation of 
I oland or at least of ihe 1 olish Corridor v^tis ncccesnr' in order 
link up f-asl Prussia with the main portion of Germany The annexation 
of w\ustru of Dnntlg of Memelland — one can understand and account 
for on grounds of race and nationality among other reasons But what 
about poor Scandinavia'' 
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The small Scandinavian countnes of Denmark and Norway never 
constituted a menace to powerful Germany ^Vhy, then, did the lattei' 
violate their territorial mtegnty’ The ostensible ground is that Great 
Bntam had laid mines in Norwegian waters Germany acted in 
letaliation 

But this answer is not an adequate one K the British were responsible 
for laying mines m Norwegian waters, Germany should have struck hard 
at her in retaliation Why did she strike at Denmark and Nonvay 
instead ’ 

The reason is that Germany had grounds for believing that Gieat 
Britain was planning to occupy Denmark and Norway — just as she had 
occupied Salonika in Greece during the Great War So Germanj’^ foie 
stalled her enemy and herself occupied the two Scandinavian countries 
Because of greater speed and mobility, she could do that in advance 
of Britain. The occupation of Denmark was like a picnic and that of 
Nomay was like a cake-walk With careful planning and prepaiation 
ail this could be accomplished with lightning speed 

The occupation by Britain of the Faroe Island which belonged to' 
Denmark, shows that German anticipation of the Biitish occupation of 
Denmark and No'rway was not ill-founded 

Gennany may be fascist or imperialist, ruthless or ciueJ, but one 
cannot help admiring these qualities of hers how she plans in advanc'^, 
prepares accordingly, works according to a time-table and sti ikes with 
ligWmmg speed Could not these qualities be utilised foi piomoting a 

nobler cause.? 


AFTER FALL OF PARIS 


Thr /oiloirlvp article icrittra by Bubhiu tettn publlsh'-d fw fAc ''ForiCard Bloc'’ 
H June 1 iS^O ttjtrr the fnll of Porta and apcmiatca on thr pos Ihtlr fuftin 
r^clopmmts 

W HEN THE Nazi hordes crossed the German frontier into Holland 
and Belgium only the other day with the cr> of nach Paris of 
their lips who could ha\e dreamt that they would reach their objecUxt 
po Boon’ A miracle in military warfare has happened as it were before 
our c>e8 and for an analog> one has to turn to the Napoleonic warn 
or to the catastrophe at Sedan in the Franco-Prus‘»ian ^\ar of 1870 
Wliatcwr the French High Command ma> soy in the face of machanlse * 
transport innumerable tanks and diw bombeni no resistance worth the 
name is possible after the capitulation warfares are owr 

But N\hat next’ It is clear that RcNmauds Go\*cmmenl uill not 
make a separate peace v.ilh Germanj lending Great Britain In the lurch 
but how long will he be able to retain the confidence of the French 
IMHiplc’ The fall of his Cabinet a tempting offer from German> and 
Itah ft new Cabinet rcadj to make peace on those terms — these arv 
e\cnts not altogether bc\ond the domain of poaaibllUj Tlic British 
Piemlcr Mr Uirislon Churchill made an ominous reference to this in 
Ills histone speech the other da> 

And Fnpland’ WTint is she llkcl> to do with or without France’ 
The answer to this question could be furnished b> that Inexpllcftbic 
factor — the public morale Unfortunnleh the morale of the British 
jM^ple has br^n badl> shnken and the speeches of the Premier and of 
other Ministers give ample proof of It UTij should It be necessary 
to tell the Ilnllsh |>eopIe that thc\ should not go about with long faces 
rs if thtw were at n funeral* Uh\ should It be nceess-tn to tell lie 
wotid that r\i n if ( mt Biilaln Is fwTrrun b\ the Nariw the rmpno 
will p* on fighting and in g«Mx! time the new work! will rorre 

to tlio n^'-eue of the oltl world* The British j>«'n|dr are famous for 
their il ‘ggril |*<rtinacltN and thrlr unfimehing nenrs Th**\ are m^w 
ronfrontod with what ts perhaj« the srarrml onleal In IhHr hls!oi\ 
Ijct us Kf how the> will acquit Ihemseh'rs 



AFTHI? FALL OF PART^i 


The Nazis liave pei formed a miiacle with the help of a new military 
techmuqe, invented by the younger Generals and mihlaiy strategists 
The Allies have fallen back on their war-ienowned, hoaiy-headed 
Geneials, who have, howevei, been found wanting Have the Nazi 
Generals exhausted their new technique’ Have the Allies any military 
‘'ccicts or any new technique up their sleeves’ Much will depend on 
’he answei's to these two questions 

We used to hear much of the chemical pieparations of, the 
Reichswehi (Geiman Aimy) Have they leally perfected a new 
technique of chemical warfaie’ If they have, then we shall get evidence 
of it in the days to come And it will then be seen how men’s nerves 
behave undei those new conditions Will they collapse as the nerves 
of the biave Abyssmians did wdien attacked by Italian aircraft Or 
will the soul conquer mattei ’ 

Judged fi om the leahstic point of view, it is difficult to leahse how 
the wai can continue, if Gieat Biitam is overiun The United States 
of America cannot go beyond a ceitain limit m helping the Allies, lest 
Japan should make tiouble in the Fai East And there is no hope, 
whatsoever, that Sir Stafford Cupps will succeed in dividing Germany 
and Soviet Russia 

Since both Germany and Italy — and perhaps Soviet Russia — now 
regal d Gieat Biitam as Public Enemy No 1, it is also likely that they 
have a plan of carving up the British Empire In this task they may 
invite Japanese help and co-operation, knowing that Japan has always 
cast longing eyes on the entire Archipelago, from the Dutch Indies right 
up to Austialia 

In this scheme of things, how and where does India stand’ Let 
those who claim to be leaders of the Indian people answer this question 
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LONG LIVE DESHBANDHU! 


SHbhtU foo^'Td upon Drthhandhu £>a* at li'a po^Utrol Gwru. In fhc arttcJf V 
ioic pabJlahed tAe **Foncard Bloc on June H J9^9 BnbhaJt caiU upon (Me 
people of India to fonow thr dynamic poikv of Dethhandhu 

t^IFTEEN long years ha\e passed since Dcahbandhu Chlttaranjan Dos 
left this world of ours He did not live to see hla dieam of a free 
India fulfilled but he did achieve sucteas in some of his immediate 
plans Just when people had begun expecting greater things from him 
death laid Its cruel hand on him He hod won the confidence of his 
countrjTTien In an unmeasured degree and they had enthroned him in 
their hearts Heice the mourning over his death was as unUcrsal as 
It was sincere But while grieving o\er his unUmtlj demise s\c should 
not forget what he did in a blase of glory He was not one of those 
unfortunate beings who outllN'e the period of their greotneas and lingoi 
on until life begins to ebb awa> turning them Into reactionaries. 

Toda> on the c\e of the anniversary of his death there is one thought 
uppermost in our mind — Oh friend of the Nation' In this hour of trial 
and tribulation India hath need of thee ” We want more than e or 
bolore that rare combination of Idealism and Realism which constitutes 
the essence of leadership and which was the secret of his greatness 
\tt want that unbounded love which made him a friend of the jieoj) e 
and which drew the Muslima and the backward classes so dose to him 

\\c vrant that d>namlsm which would not let him rest and which 
drove him from struggle to struggle Me WTvnt above all that all con 
Burning passion and the main spring of all actlvdtj 

Let us pa> our annual tnbutc of respect and gratitude to »ns 
hallow‘ed mcmor> Those who want to be great have to begin life h> 
worshipping greatneiui wherever the> find it Those who desire to bt 
come heroes should first learn to do hero-worship Hence the anma! 
function on the IClh of June Is a much needed one and all sections of 
the people should rallj together on the occasion 



WAKE UP, INDIA! 


In thf a\MfcU i» th* ' Portraid Bloc' pubh'fJicd on Mat/ II, lOI/O, Suhhas 
anaiti iirorf th( iia( ton (a uiili'^r the nai •iitiinfion fot Inrlta''i hhctotwn 


VENTS IN Em ope are rapidly heading towards a crisis The Nazi 
invasion of Holland, is a suie indication of the determination a‘'d 
1 uthlessness of the piesent-day mid’s of Germany, as well as of the 
speed with winch they can act What has happened since the outbieak 
of war has not taken us by surprise, except peihaps the Scandinavian 
exploits of the Nazis In fact actual events have confirmed our 
piognostications to a VQ\y laige extent 

In October, 1938 we began to talk publicly about the impending 
war-crisis m Euiope The resolution passed unanimously at the Bengal 
Piovincial Confeience at Jalpaiguri m February, 1939, gave expression 
to this thought and suggested the presentation of an ultimatum to the 
Bntish Government on the issue of India’s national demands The 
Jalpaiguii lesolution was brought befoie the Tripuri Congress on Marcn 
1939, but it was unceiemoniously i ejected If it had been adopted there, 
the ultimatum would have been piesented to the Government, piepaia- 
tions foi the national stmggle would have begun m right earnest, and 
on the expiry of the stipulated penod of six months, the national 
struggle would have been launched But nothing of the kind happened 
On the contrary, the Congress Working Committee launched the 
offensive against the Left Wing This drive has continued tiU today 

Six months after the Tripuri Congress, war broke out in Europe 
in September, 1939 With the outbreak of war, hopes weie laised in 
many quarters that there would be aj closing-up of the ranks, preparatorj^ 
to a commencement of the stmggle for fieedom The resignation of 
Congress Ministries in the provinces intensified these hopes, but they 
were soon dashed to the ground Vaiious arguments v/ere advanced 
with a view to evading a struggle with the British Government We, 
on our part, consistently and continuously urged an immediate launching 
of the stmggle — ^for more reasons than one One of the major consi- 
derations lay m the fact that m the sprmg of 1940, the war would 
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enter on a critical phase and It waa but, natural that we should try 
to time our own movement accordingly If we wanted a cnsls in India 
in the spring of 1640 it was necessary for us to laimch the campaign 
a few months earher But our argument and our appeal did not go 
home. It was contended against us that when tlie crisis in Europe 
would not come till April 1640 we should not be in a hurry to start 
our movement 

Our leaders talked and talked, argued and argued as the months 
rolled by Nothing effective waa done and the spring of 1640 arrived 
With the breath of spring the military activities of Gei-many assumed 
an aggressive form. One fine morning Denmark was occupied and 
Norway was invaded. Germany struck with lightning speed. The 
Allies were surprised aid outmanouvered. 

Holland has now been invaded and will probably be overrun in no 
lime What more surprises are in store for us — nobody can tell People 
are talking of a Japanese attack on the Dutch East Indies. The Italian 
Army seems to be getting ready for the fray — with the Duce makli g 
bellicose speeches from the balconj of Palarzo Veneria and the crowd 
outside shouting — ‘Tunisia Tunisia The Cabinet in London is totter 
mg after the debacle in Norway 

But what la India doing? Wluit la the Indian National Congress 
doing’ 

Hindus and Muslims are drifting apart The Congress Right Wlig 
IB attacking the Forward Bloc and the Klsan Sabha on their |>art aie 
endeavouring to carrj on without the help of the Congress High Com 
mnnd The Congress High Command Is undecided as to what should 
be done and Us attitude of doubt and vacillation is ^rruving contagious 
and demoralising to a degree The Muslim League is more conccmi'tl 
with communal than with national problems The cumulative effect of 
all these is that India as a whole Is in a morass toda> In the absence of a 
d>mnmlc Icadtrsbip the people as a whole seem to have lost thdr 
d> namlsm 

How can we save our country from this political rut utilise the 
inlemallijnal crisis to India h advantage and win fieorlom for ourselvTs’ 
This Is the Huprtme problem of the hour 

As IV cry da> pas ^ one Ovls like biting his flngcis In helpless 
agonv Can nothing U done to nave India evtn at this hie hour? Will 
not the enslaved jnsiple of India cast off their lelharg> slnh Ihilr pretl> 
dlfferencrs and stand up os one man to demand lll*eit> for this gnat 
and ancient land’ 

We are prrjaretl to ph> our humble part at this rritlenl junrtuir 
CO that wc ma> jcl U* able to retrieve what we have losi and achieve 
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our national hbciation I^ct the ‘uipieme executive of the Congress call 
upon the nation to lesumc the stiuggle We shall then fall in line with 
them in that gi'cat and noble task Unitv within the Congress could 
be achieved on the basis of a dynamic jiiogramme of national stiuggle 
And we can then make a desjieiate attempt to achieve Hindu-Muslim 
unity on a peimanent and cnduiing basis 

When Em ope is m tlie melting-pot, who can withstand the united 
demand of thiee hundied and fifty millions of Indians Fieedom is now 
almost within leacli We have only to seize it with our united strength 
Shall we do so” 
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WHY I LEFT INDIA 


Soon altrr leaiHng lud'a /or Kabul and O/rmnni/ Subhat Lwrd a MtatfmrMt 
crplainlng tr^y he had left IkU country "Ify object {n /rurlw/; /ndfa troj to 
Mupplrmntt from outnidr the atruggJe go^ng on at home'' 

T ^\OULD LIKE to tell you quite frankly what made me leave home 
and homeland on a journey that waa fraught with danger of every 
kind 1 was lodged safely in a British prison when I 8ilf=^ntly resolved 
to risk everything In the attempt to escape from the clutches of the 
Bntlah Having been In prison eleven times It was much easier and 
much safer for me to continue there but I felt that the enuse od India s 
Independence demanded a Journey abroad regardless of the risk that 
It Involved 

It took me full throe months of pm>er and meditation to decide 
If I had strength enough to face death in fulfilling mv duly Before 
I could slip out of India, 1 had td get out of prison and in order to 
do so I had to go on hunger-strike demanding my rtl^ase I Knew 
neither In India nor in Ireland had a prisoner succeeded in forcing the 
Lnltflh Go\'emment to release him I knew also that Terence MaeSninev 
and Jatin Das had died in the attempt to force the Governments hands. 
But 1 left convinced that 1 had an historic task to fulfil So I took the 
plunge and after seven days of hunger strike ihe Government un'-t 
|>ectcdly got unnerved and set me free with the intention of tnkl ig 
me back to prison again after a month or two But before they could 
r^lze me again 1 became a free man 

\ou know that I have been actlvclv working In the Independence 
movement ever since I left the University In 1921 I have been through 
all the civil disobedience campafprns during the last two ilecadcs In 
addillon to this I have been re|>eatcdly put In pnwm witliout trial on 
the suspicion of having been connected with seem revolutionary movi 
fi)i.nts — whether non violent or violent In thr li) hi of this cr 

jnerience I came to the conclusion that all the crToils that wr could 
iml forwTvnl inside India would not tnifTice to i xpel the IlrilUh from 
our country 
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WHY I LrrT IXDTV 


To pul It biiefly, thcrefoie, m,v object in leaving India was to sup- 
plement from outside the stiuggle going on at home On the 

othei hand the supplemental y help fiom outside, which the national 
slniggle at home so ui gently needs, is in leality very small The help 
that oui counliwmen at home needed and still need is a twofold one, moral 
and mateiial. Fiisth, tliey have to be morally convinced that their 
victoiw IS a^jsuied Secondly, they have to be given military help from 
outside 

The time has come when I can openly tell the whole woild, including 
oui enemies, as to how it is pioposed to bring about national libeiation 
Indians outside India, ])ai ticularly Indians m East Asia, aie going to 
organise a fighting foicc whicli will be powei-ful enough to attack the 
Bntish Army m India When we do so, a i evolution will bieak out, 
not only among the civil population at home, but also among the Indian 
AiTiiy which is now standing under the Biitish Flag When the Biiti&h 
Government is thus attacked from both sides — from inside India and 
fiom outside — it will collapse, and the Indian people will then regain 
their libeity Accoiding to mv plan, therefore, it is not even necessaiy 
to bothei about the attitude of the Axis Powei’s towaids India If 
Indians outside and inside India will do tlieir dutv it is possible for the 
Indian people to thiow the Bntish out of India and liberate 38 million 
of their countrymen 

Fi lends, let the slogan of three million Indians m East Asia be 
‘Total Mobilisation for a Total war ’ Out of the total mobilisa- 
tion, I expect at least thiee lakh soldiera and thiee crores of dollars 
I want also a unit of biave Indian women to form death-defying Regi- 
ment who will wield the swoid which the biave Ram of Jhansi wielded 
m India’s Fust War of Independence m 1857 

Our countrymen at home are now hard-pressed and they are de- 
manding a second front Give me total mobilisation m East Asia and 
1 promise you a second front — a real second front for the Indian stmggle 
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GRA^TE WARNING TO BRITAIN 


Oh Junr S 1‘JiO SHboIn iHaurd n statement /rom Kor^oup iranilna thf 
OnrtmmrHt HOf to crpiolt Ihdaa mtourrm for the purpotrn of tmr 

rriHE RECEI^ Btatcraent of Hia Excellency the Vicero\ the utter 
nnee of the Commander in-Ch!ef and the nio^'es of the Pro\incInl 
Covemora ha\e made it perfectly clear that at long last the BritlRli 
Go\cmment are going to make a rcall> serious effort to e''plolt India 
for Britain s x\’ar purposes and this effort v.nll be made without satisfj 
ing India s demand for independence 

Pcrsonallj I am of the opinion that the British Government have 
felt emboldened to adopt this new pollcv because of the recent utter 
ance of Mahatma Gandhi wherein he has stated clearij and unambigu 
ousl> that India should not embaross Great Britain In her hour of 
danj,er This view la endorsed not onl> bv Gandhlan Icadcis but also 
bj Pandit Javralmrlal Nehru It would therefore lie wrong to infer 
tliat the Congress ^\orki^g Committee is Indirect!) responslbk for the 
new jwllc) of British Imporinllsra In India 

So far os 1 can judge the British Govrmment will not easll) slacken 
their efforts in that direction Consequenll) for all those who stand 
b) the War Resolution of the Ilaripura Congres-i a serious situation 
has arisen 1 have no doubt that If the orm^ forces of Gicat Britain 
happen to suffir mon reverses In futuie the British will InevltnbI) 
fall back on India mon. and more regordlcfis of wlrnt th Indian public 
ma> declare 

But what Interest can we havr* In Furopean ntrnirs so long as India 
icmalas enslava“d^ \\c want our lmle|Mndrnce and that too without 
chla> Promise's made bv the Govimmenl to U fulfilletl nt some future 
(late will fall ftal on our |»eoplr We shall Jmlgi tht British m the light 
of what we shall pel hen and mm We have had enough ex|*eniner 
of political promises that arc maile onlv to be brok m I^t not the 
Govrmment tr> to bluff ut one* again with high'Snundm" pltdgra 



CHAM' WAUXIN'G TO GIMTAIN 


Slioi l.<=:iE:hUHlnc^s li.is Ikhmi the rli.iiaclcj of Butish foreign policy 
in locont \eni-s It is this, nioie than anything else, which has biought 
dl‘^,lstcl to Gicat Hiitain I am afiaid tli.il the same shoit-sightedness 
is «;till hangimr to tlie cont-tail.s of Bntish jioliticians Tlicy aie thinking 
of sa\ing nntain now with tlic help of India But how can an enslaved 
Inda sa\e Knel.nul. oi anv count i\ foi the inattei of Lhat'^* 

India lias fiiNt to sa\c lici-self And she can save hciself only jf 
the Hindus and Mu'^hms put foiward a .loint demand for a piovisional 
national Goxeinmcnl to whom all poweis should be immediately tians- 
leiied This is the pioccduic followed in evciy levolutionary ciisis m 
histon This piovisional national government at the Ccntie can fit 
into the CMbting constitution with certain consequential changes made 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 But the piovisional national 
go\cinmcnt must have full sovcieign powei Aflei a tune when tlie 
jnesent Cl ISIS flows ovci, the piovisional national government, fiee from 
Biitish contiol, wall convene a Constituent Assemblj’’ foi flaming a de- 
tailed constitution foi India in keeping wuth hci new status of inde- 
pendence 

The fust task of the piovisional national government will be to arm 
the Indian people as fully as possible, and also to enter into alliances 
wnth fiicndly foicign Pow^eis, so that India’s safety may be completelj'’ 
ensuied undei all cncumstanccs If these measuies aie adopted, we 
need not be afiaid as a lesult of the mihtaiy success of the Nazis n 
Euiope When India is fiee and stiong to save herscll, she can lend 
helping hand to othci fiieiidly countiies 

The immediate duty of the Indians is, theiefoie, to stand up roi 
the slogan — “All Pow^ei to the Indian People’’ — and iuake an immediate 
demand foi a piovisional national goveinment vested with full sovereign 
poweis This demand can be made ii resistible, if it be a joint demand 
put fomaid by the Hindus and Muslims of India Can the Congress 
and the Muslim League agiee on this issue If they can, then they will 
save India once for all 

If, unfortunately, this demand is turned down, we shall have no 
other option but to invite the Indian masses to the path of struggle 

I respectfully warn the British Government not to seek to exploit 
India’s resouices while India remains enslaved Let them not be led 
astray by the soothing words of Mahatma Gandhi oi any Gandhian 
leader or leaders When these leaders talk of compromise and co- 
operation, they do not represent Indian public opinion or the Indian 
masses The suggestion now being made in some quarters that because 
of the Nazi successes the present war has ceased to be an impel lalist 
war, IS a puerile one and will not deceive any intelligent peison in this 
country. 
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In conclusion I would request the British Go\emnient coolly to 
consider what consequences will follow If they endeavour to save Britain 
with the resources of an enslaved India. This path will not bring salva 
tion to England — but it may brmg further disaster to India A ree, 
strong and united India will not only save herself imaided from cveij 
conceivable danger but may also bring succour to other fi-iendlj 
nations including Britain. If British politiaans still contmue to b** 
bankrupt, despite all our passionate appeals we shall be no party to 
the new policy being adopted by the Gox'cmment of India, regardless 
of what Iklahatma Gandhi may say or do 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


^6 2 S a talc, so hs hfe, not hoiv long it is, 
bid how good it is, is what viaitcrs. 


— Seneca. 




Nftajl Subhas Chandra ^baUln;; hand^ n^th AdoJph IllOpr 
(he Dictator of Gcrroanj * 


LAI^IORTAL SUBHAS 


I5\ Trof. yVmb.irnnth ('liadn )<*r, 

1? n ('fillr^i’ Apia 

//if '.’f/iM/if fMu f o/ (hf nrltuft’s oj Suhhn'; and ih^ tdcals that tm^pucd them 
nu (nuihi^fd lu tht aitidc (» (im 


"Do Aou AAant (he frnp^rnner of flio fuII-hloAMi rosr*^ Jf so, you must 
n^Tcpt <M(' thorns Do jou want tho swortnc'ss (\f tho sinili!ig daAATi? If 
‘'O, ,Aou mast Ino through tho dark hours of tin* night Do .adu want the 
joy of hhertj and the solac(‘ of freedom*' If so, you must pay the price. 
And the price of lihert.A is sufTering and sacrifice”. (Subhas Chandra 
Bose in a speech on 31-12-1981 ) 

January 23, should be obsei ved as a day of national lejoicing m India, 
loi on that day was bom at Cuttack in Onssa one of hei gieatest sons 
in modem times — Subhas Chandia Bose Subhas was the sixth son and 
ninth child of his paients His caily srhoolmg was done, fiist at a 
CJinstian missionaiy school, then at the llnvenshaw Collegiate School 
His academic caieei was biilliant all thiough, gciicially he stood fust 
m tho class His eaily ideals deiived their mam inspiration fiom his 
family, his headmastei at the Ravenshaw Collegiate School and the ex- 
amples of Ramknshna and Swami Vivekananda Of his father’s influence 
he says himself 

“My father had extensive contacts with the people of Onssa, and 
intimate personal relations with many distinguished Oriya families His 
outlook was consequently broad and his sympathies wide, and they un- 
consciously influenced the rest of his family I cannot lemember evei 
to have heard from his lips one single disparaging remark about the 
people of Orissa — or, for the matter of that, about the people of any 
other province Though he was never elfusive in his emotions and was 
inclined to be reserved, he could endear himself to all those who came 
into contact with him wherever he happened to be at the time Such 
parental influences work unobtrusively, and only in later life can the 
children discover by a process of analysis what helped to mould their 
character or give their life a definite direction ” 
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The Headmaster him an aesthetic and moral sense but hm 
guiding pnneipic of life came from Vnekananda Vi\ekamindnn 
rationalistic and practical Icachings on character building and spiritual 
uplift gnpped his heart Ramknshna held befoi'e him the ideals of re 
nunciation the renunciation of gold and sex. Indeed thejoungbo^ took 
these teachings into his head so seiiouslj that he began seeking a Guru 
and practising concentration As he says ‘Our group — for bj non n*o 

had a definite group — became micrcstcd in all the Sadhua Viho happened to 
Msit the town and if anj member got an> information about an> such 
Msitor he would pass it on to the rest Another aignlflcant fact of this 
period of Subhass life was that before he was 16 he became intcreatofl 
in what ma> be described as village work \Mtli his boj friends lie 

\nluntccred to do some leaching In the pnmary schoiils of the neighbour 
ing \nllagcs In 1013 nt the age of IG Subhas passed the ^^atriculation 
Txamination of Gnlcutta UnixeiaiU and stood second 

The next and n aciw significant pha«c wns his college life nt Oilrntln 
He was admitted into the PresidcncN College- the hesf College in J>engal 
and soon his |>crsonallt\ clmraclcr spiritual idcnli and Ideals of public 
service impressed and inspired all those around him He wnn keen m 
orgnniring debates and hunted for bo>*s snllnbk for partlri|vitlng In 
debates One of his chns fellow's there wns Dillp Kumar Hoj— now n 
\ci> well knowm author artist singer and i>oel Dilip w'as one of hU 
close fncnds Subhas approichcd Dilip and urgotl him to join in the 
debates 

Wliat I want Is that our Ims should liam the nrl of Ihlullng 
rpmklv And then the art of delate initiates one Into the ml 
of self reliance which Is taircl) n gnat gain We Indians 
air too deixmdrnt on otJicrs — for notion ric%v‘s iniliativr — evtrathln/. 
Wo ln\c got to learn to stand on our own legs 

During his college life a new slur lO'U' In the skv That wns Aur«j 
bmdo Auroblndo had onlj n few jears before he n.tire<l to I’onillchcrn 
and It wan Uie pro Pondlchcrr> Auroblndo that Inspired him CIv'inK 
H comimrallvx estimate of Auroblndo Subhas aa\T — Surrndm Nath 
(flancrjre) wtis still in pood form Hut despite hia fiowro 

ihetoric and consummatv omtorj he lacked that dec|)cr pns^fon whkii 
one could find in th^* simple woni of Aun»blndo I should like to « % 
some of ^ou Is'Cnminp great giral m»t for j'our own sake but l«> make 
India grant so that she mn\ stand up wdth head erret amongst llir 
free nations of the world Work that she mlkht i*nra;»»*r super 

Hint she might ir^der 

lint ^ubhan |n«l md %rl fnind hU ♦►ohlic'l ckc-! Diinnj n shea 
\aic 4 ti n ht- lanic home at Cuttarl and r<iUrcling ■ group of fracutk 
went I ut into a \iIUgr for numlng cholera patients in a cholera gtrlcken 
aira In the summer \*aratnn le (fi | another round of ( uruHierkln^ 



lAnvrORTAL SUBHAS 


This time, without even informing his family he left home for places 
of pilgrimage in Northern India — Lachman Jola, Rislnkesh, Hardwar, 
Mathura, Brindaban, Banaras, Gaya and so on “After an exciting ex- 
perience I turned up one fine morning quite unexpectedly I was not 
lepentent for having taken Frenrh leave, but I was somewhat crest-fallen 
not having found the guini I had wanted so much A few days later I 
was in bed, down with typhoid — the pnce of pilgrimage and guru- 
hunting ” 

During his student life at Calcutta, Subhas became painfully aware 
of the humiliating position of Indians under British rule He found that 
the behaviour of the Britishers and Anglo-Indians, m the streets and 
nublic conveyance, was insulting “In the streets, in the railways, m the 
tiam-cars, in public places and m public functions, m fact ever3nvhere 
the Britisher expected the Indian to make way for him, and if he refused 
to do so, the Indian would be assaulted In such cases of friction the 
forces of the Government were always on the side of the Britishers 
Cases frequently happened m which Indians of the highest position and 
lank — even judges of the High Court — would be insulted in this way 
During the Great War, when India was lighting on the side of England, 
such cases of friction between Indians and Britishers would constantly 
occur m the tram-cars in Calcutta No legal or constitutional remedy 
could be found for such insults, for neither the police nor the sub- 
ordinate law courts would venture to do justice Then the time came 
when the Indians began to hit back, and when they did so, the eifect 
was immediate and remaikable ” 

The most significant episode in Subhas’s college life at Calcutta was 
the Oaten incident Subhas was in the third year then The Oaten 
stoiy may be read m detail in Subhas’s own woids m his brief auto- 
biography Only a few points on that incident, bearing on Subhas’s 
chaiacter and ideals, need mention here Professor Oaten, an English- 
man, had earned a bad name among students for showing what we may 
call a bit of ruling-class mentality Dihp Kumaf' Roy, Subhas’s class- 
fellow, later says, “This Professor had insulted some Indian students 
somewhat brutally and refused to apologize The authorities turned a 
deaf ear to the protests of the humiliated students We all had a 
presentiment of an explosion, felt something was brewing, and the 
ominously grim face of Subhas, sometimes scarlet with indignation, had 
been much m evidence as he flitted past our college corridors to appeal 
to the authorities only to be met by a summary dismissal ’’ The students 
organised a strike The English Principal fined all the absentees, without 
heeding the students’ representation A month later, Prof Oaten again 
manhand'ed a student, and m the heat of the moment the desperate 
students gave a beating to Oaten Subhas, though not even present at 
the scene of occurence, was expelled from the college and then rusticated 
from the University Though not directly connected with the assault 
before the Committee of Enquiry of the University headed by Sir 
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Aflutosh the then Vice-Chancellor he refused to compromise his prin 
ciplcs He never let anybodj down He slmplj accepted the responsi 
bilitj of a nng leader even though they coidd pro\e nothing definite 
against him Still he could have got off scot free if he had onlj 

said in public that it was wrong to assault But Subhas abhorred mincing 
matters which he generally equated to hypocrisy So be only said that 
the students had given their foreign castigator a belabouring under grea 
provocation It was for this outrageous frankness that he was rusti 
rated fi-om Calcutta University Referring to the incident Subhas 
said But I w'as not sorry-— there was not a trace of regret in my 
mind for what I have done I had rather a feeling of supreme satis 
faction of joy that I had done Jie ngh thing that I had stood up for 
( ur honour and self respect and had sacnficcd mvsdf for a noble causa. 
After all what is life v/lthout renunciation I told mvself And I went 
to sleep After a loss of two years he wtis allowed to resume 
Ills studies and joine<l the well known S'^ttish Church College of 
talcutla Phllosophv W'as his favountc subject He also enrolled himself 
in the University Training Corjis In the DA Examination Subhas got 
t*irst Class second in Philosophy Honours 

In the autumn of 1010 Sujhns went to England for the ICS 
examination He joined Cnmbndgc University h'*rc loo W'as Dilip who 
was surprised that Subhas of all persons should Qpi>car for the I Ci? 
examination One dav he took Dilip nnd n few others (among thirn 
Kshitish Chnttcrjcc tow a distlnguishctl intcllectiml of Dcngnl) Into 
confidence he had dceidcxl to all for Ihc ICS examination l»eenii«c 
otherwise he wmiM not \k sent b\ Ills filhcr to Pnglaml So hr had 
taken n sceict vxiw to 10 * 1^11 hin |>ost — lint 1 in cnM. hr |in'«Cfl of 
courrf 

V hen Siiblns cnnie to Fncland llicic weir onU eight monlln for 
the I C S cxnminalifin However he came out fourlli in the Ini nnd 
hml with iix-onl nnikM in Hie hnglinli r Sublnn Ind mndt up 
bn mm«l I ven the i»ei-suiHtoa.« of liK old f-itlirr nnd chitr bndher nnd 
aN » of the India Ofilre could not change his r^»l\o not to join Ih*' 
remn Sublns wan 23 then Il» wnjle fr his elder hiother — M 
gnntesl (tbj^ction to Join the wnce was base I on the fact that I wonhl 
have to sign the Ciwennnt nnd llieiiby rwm nlleginnc* to a foreign 
t uiciULmrv which 1 feel right v or uroi^h has no momi right to b 
then In ripl\ to his » Idcr brother ii suggestion that he might at hast 
)o*n n« \ ind rr gn later he wrote “Once I sign tin Covenant It would 
-ot mittri frr>m the point rf vinv of | rinciple wlifhcr 1 e<rvrd fni 
thice diVh or thhe vevrs ] hivc come to Ufieve Hnl rompiomi*^ 

I n Kol thing — it degrafl-n thi nin and inim-i ln*i ran^e T*h** 
H“t <n wliv Sun ulnnatlt Haierj-r !•» uig tj toil hiN lif with 
1 nightluK**! 4iul 0 mmi-M'-r hip t*> that lew aw rshipj < 1 of the phd »'4»ph\ 
<«f rxpe<honrv which f^Imun I Burke priaclnd Ut have not eomr to 
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that stage wlieic we can accept a philosophv of expediency We have 
got to make a nation, and a nation can be made only by the uncom- 
piomismg idealism of Hampden and Ciomwell ” 

Tlie next period, 3,021 to I.OdO ib tJiat of his public life in India 
Subhas's lolc as a soldici of ficedom is pail of oui national history, 
and will be wiitten m letteis of gold It should be lemembered that 
hic j)i 1^011 sentences (mostly iigoious) account foi much of this period 
Indeed, liom 3021 to 3 010 he iiad laicly a whole year free foi himself 
In spite of Ins being perMstently hounded and incai’ceiated by the British 
buieaucincy in India, Subhas did his woik — in the time he was spared 
We shall lefei to a few significant facts bearing on his character and 
political wisdom 

Coming back to India Subhas found his Guiu in the gieat CR Das, 
When the Swaiaj Paity o( C R Das captured ].ower m the Calcutta 
Coi jioiation, he made Subhas the Chief Executive Otficei — a i3rize post 
cai lying a salaiy of Rs 3,000 pei month Subhas leduced his salary 
to half of it, even tins halt he kept not foi hi nself but m older to help 
pool students and otheis He became the Chief Ex'ecutive Officer on the 
20th Apiil, 3924 and was aiiested on the 25th Octobei, 1924 "When 
he was ariested, he left his legacy of a monthly commitment of over 
one thousand lupees to his Meida, Sii Sarat Chandra Bose, who boie 
it ungiTidgingly foi many yeais, m addition to hic own with accretion 
as yeais rolled on ’’ In the iieiiod of six months Subhas, as the CEO 
undei the Ma 3 ^oialty of C R Das, mtioduced far-reaching lefoims in 
Calcutta’s civic life Of the many rcfoims those which deserve parti- 
cular mention aie — the establishment of a Municipal Education Depart- 
ment, mtioduction of fiee piimaiy education, stopping of the piactice 
of presenting addi esses to Biitish Viceioys, Governors and officials and 
mtioduction of the practice of piesenting such addi esses to the national 
leadei’s of India Subhas was aiiested, kept m some piisons of India 
and then depoited to the hoirible jail of Mandalaj'- Theie his health 
went down, in mid-1927 he had to be leleased on giounds of health 

Subhas played a pioneer lole m the organization of youth and 
working class movements m the countiy (He had been a youth leader 
only a few yeais before m the Presidency College ) In this again he 
was actually inspired by his guru C R Das Subhas, in close collabo- 
lation with Jawaharlal and others, look a leading pait in organizing 
the Youth Congiess, whose fiist session was held m Calcutta m 1927 
Among the many resolutions passed the following are worthy of mention 
here — resolutions in favour of working class legislation, greater 
rranchise for the peasants and workers, greatei inclusion of peasants 
and workers in the Congress, and complete independence of India "We 
see Subhas Chandra Bose working m the twenties of this century for 
the radicalisation of the Congress, the organization of j^outh, and Trade 
Umon movement, so as to broadbase the Congress on the strength of 
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India 8 manhood and on the tollers m India s fields and factories a step 
which carried the Congress foi-ward on the path of struggie 

The Independence Resolution of Lahore Congress (1929) la lA-ell 
known It was the crowning triumph of the agitation of the Indeper 
dence League so ablj sponsored bj Subhaa and JawaharlaL It is 
interesting to note howe\'er that In Lahore Session Subhas desired to 
move an amendment to the Inde|)endence Resolution to the effet that 
independence should be defined m terms of political and economic 
freedom of the masses in order that the\ maN be enthused to make the 
requisite sacrifices in the freedom struggle but the amendment w’aa 
defeated. It ma> be noted that while cv'en Jnwaharlal his close col 
league did not lena his valuable support to this \ital amendment w- 
find him regretting sewn j-ears later that after the Independence Re 
solution was passed wc were sUU m the darkness as to how and whew 
to begm and full of doubt about our programme In 1030 1931 and 
1932 Subhas was mostlj in jail EIarl> in 1933 he left for Vienna while 
still In detention on grounds of hcaltii which had broken dinvni com 
pletel> He was In Europe for more than three j'tare Though he haj 
gone for recouping his health he was not idle there Abroad he too^ 
n forward step b\ establishing cenlreB in difforcnt Euroix.-an capital** 
for promoting politico-cultural contacts between India and Europe He 
also wrote the Indian Struggle there From his sick bed in Furope nc 
expressed his extreme displeasure at the suspension of the Ci\*il 
DlMbedicnce Movement b> (Sandlilji in l't33 Hint Jawahnrlal Ico oil 
\*cr> bitter at this act of Gandhlji all nadors of bis remarkable auto 
biographj know Subhas in his written address as the President of the 
Ail Particfi Conference in Londo i where he wjs not allowed to procewl 
said among other things B> suspending Ih*’ Civil Disobeilicnce Mow 
ment at a critical hour work was suffering and the incrifice of the nation 
for the last thirteen wars viituaUv undone On 3rd April 1033 
at Gencv*n Subhas had an Intirvu^w with Romaln UoUnnd on Uu Indian 
luobltm in course of which V spoke convnicinglv of the need of a 
radical partv ldcntIf>^ng ilvlf with tin inlereals of |H.a5ants an 1 
workiia About Gandhiji 1 Mnliirvri the tmail that the Maliatnm 
would not take a definite stand on the economic U. ui‘s ^\hcllll^ on 
|Ht)itlcaI or siKial or ccoutmlr qui^tionp was lrm}»crnmcntan> u 
Ulicv^r in tJi*. golden ninn It di I not afford u^ an> satL 

faction I said to op|Kw« tnin or tv<n enticirt Hin — whrii hr liul 
dime inoir for Ids counlrj llnii ainum ilv in rv'ctnl hi»loi> and ha 1 
ral5e\l India c%>a'ildrrab’v ii tlu e^tlInal^on of thr whidc woril Hut 
wr lovml our cuintr\ mon thin un> | i>oMa itv 

On hill \l ril 1931 Subha I tail I M at and wa** lmmrtlnlrl> 

arn-Uevt After abou n Vi tr he wax n !r4 mI Tlie (<n mvt mean 
time under the i idershlp i f an Ihiji h.>d li^vilfal to v. irl Ih 
Piovmclal Auto inm> part ct liel**:;. Ail Sul ha Ihr-Umtial ff*rch 
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at Haripiira (1938) is a very lucid and masterly analysis of all aspects 
of the political situation and of the duties of the Congress ahead Subhas 
was re-elected President of the Tripuri Congress by an overwhelming 
majority of votes, “but unfortunately the event, umque in the annals of 
the CongTess, pi ovoked a crisis within the organization Gandhiji observed 
that Subhas’s victory was his defeat The members of the Congress 
Working Committee resigned, saying that they did not desire to' stand 
111 the way of Subhas Bose having new colleagues for the execution 
of his policy and programme Subhas, from his sick-bed at Tripuri 
declared in March, 1939, with an almost piophetic foiesight, that an 
imperialist war would break out in Euiope within the next six months, 
that Congress should deliver a six months’ ultimatum to Britain, and 
in the event of its i ejection, should launch a country-wide struggle for 
Puma Swaraj This advice however went unheeded, and further the 
constitutional right of the President to nominate his own Working 
Committee was sought to be curtailed through a lesolution asking the 
duly and democratically elected President to nominate his colleagues on 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Suohas Bose planning for miity of 
action was anxious to have a composite Cabinet representing all gi’oups 
in Congi’ess in view of the crisis to which the world was heading, but 
Gandhiji and the old members of the Working CJcmmittee championed 
the cause of a homogeneous cabinet Despite Pandit Nehru’s mediation 
Subhas’s eiforts to form a composite cabinet as the sine qua non for 
an effective national struggle proved unavailing Subhas, when he found 
that the had not the liberty to nominate even thi’ee colleagues of his 
choice on the Working Committee, decided it was futile in the circum- 
stances to continue as Congiess President, while unable to cany Ins 
point of view or implement his policy and programme 

Subhas was virtually forced to resign his nigh office m April, 1939, 
In May he founded the Foiwaid Bloc for rallying all the anti-impeiialistic 
forces m the countiy Very soon he was removed by the Congress 
High Command from the Piesidentship of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and debaiied fiom holding any elective office in 
Congress for three years Subhas accepted the lesolution unpertuibed 
He appealed to all fellow-fighteis to go ahead undeteiied and to be 
ready for the final assault on the imperialist citadel The wai came m 
Septembei 1939 Though the Congress ininistiies in the provinces re- 
signed, the Congress virtually sat idle, cai lying on negotiations with 
the British Viceroy But this policy, as Sublias had predicted, jiaid 
no dividends, and thiee years later, in August 1942, the stiuggle had 
to be staited, but meantime the golden oppoitumty had slipped 
Anyway, the British Government clapped Subhas Withm the piison-bais 
on 2nd July, 1940 After a hunger-strike for seveial days, (during 
which period he wrote his ‘political testament’ to the nation in the form 
of a letter to the Governor of Bengal, dated November 20, 19^0) was 
taken to his own house On 26th January 1941^ the ludepeudence Day, 
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he escaped from home though he vras watched dav and night b> tho 
redoubtable C I D of Calcutta 

Now begina the most aignificanl pnase of his life — the I N A 
phase. The story of his thrilling escape fron India and of his inten 
tiona of going out Is told in detail by Uttam Chand Subhaas seervt 
host in Kabul "We should say here a few vords on Subhos s moti^'es 
for going out of India for till the famous I N A trials revealed tho 
actual stor> hls motives were mlalnterpretea In certain circles in India 
\vhich swallowed the British propaganda against Subhas. It will appear 
from bttam Chanda account that Subhas s plan was to go to Moscow 
and not to Berlin or Ronie for he poslu\cly hated Hitlerism or fascism 
To come to the atory of hls escape from India ’^liagat Ram (who’r 
brother had once attempted to shoot the Punjab Gowmor) sccrctli 
escorted Subhas from Pesha^Tii to Kabul 

Explaining his mlsaion to Uttam Qiand. he said — I ha\*c brought 
Subhas Chandra Bose here to smuggle him aemw the border to 
Russia Said Subhas nimeelf to Uttam Chand — 'll has long been m\ 
intention to go to Mosco;v Vor man> da^s no proper arrangement'! 
could bo made The partj ^hich had promised to armngc m> escai»e 
to Moscow ViTinted to smuggle me out of India two months ago But 
It Vi*as Impossible for mo to get out of India then. 

Uepoated efforts, to get help from the Pussion Embass> at Kabu 
failed It appeared to Subhas that the preparation b> Bhagat Ram liad 
been fault) WTicn Bhagat Ram lost hope in the Russian AmbaHsadoi 
liL tried to contact the Italian Ambassador but c\en then hr told Uttam 
Chand If )ou have an) contacts with the Russian Lcgatioi lo 
arningt for Do*(c Iktbu to bt ficnt to "Uoscoiv for though hc halt 
rstdbhsht^U contacts with the Axis Bose Babu Is not happ) about going 
to Berlin or Pome (It nm) Ik recalletl that the Axis thin wtu 
fixhtin^, England and not Russial Subhas himstlf said to Uttam 
Chand — I lm\e not )tt givi i up the idea of going lo Motwow If we 
have contacted the Italians it l> onl) becaus we ha\c been comiH*!!! I 
to d I K<i nnd again nm not quit** nnpji\ rboul polng to Berlin 
(It Home But there Is no ihoict. w hi\t done is sheer deJ 

l»erallnn IIi eari'sll) requested Uttam Cliand — \ou lia\t been bring 
here for such a long time If \ou haxt an) contatts with the Uun^mn 
I mb.ifw\ do airange an intirM*w for me with thi Hu'^-^lan \m!ns 
sador i-Nvn If e\ervthin| b* up with the Italian Amins 

and the Ru-wbns deride to ampt mi I shall ehangi m) plann |Jul 
the efforts of Subhas s hern, t 1 « I|w iw failetl 

Bo-u tried to ciinlncl the I ussjan P ml*- si\ without surrerit. It 
tiansptnsl llial Uttam Hiand could rnanai e that through a Crmnn 
national In Kabul who ri ul<l a| |>» *jrh ihr Hu^ftan Amlastj/J ir r nl) 
through tlie Cemun Amlas. ad *r But SuMus d»HiV.e\l ilte Idea fur he 
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“did not want the Axis Embassies to know that we w^eie trying to con- 
tact the Russians” As icgaids Ins object of going to Russia, he said 
that he w^anted to obtain Russian help in the liberation of India ‘I 
want to })eisuade the Russians to help us If I fail in this, I can always 
do anti-Biiti.sli piopaganda If I stayed oack in India the Government 
w'ould have kept me in piison foi the duiation of the wai And I am 
sine, all the big leadcis of the country will also be put in piison I 
inofeiied to escape and do whatevei I can fr.i the independence ot my 
country, lathei than lot in piison He was convinced that foieign help 
was necessaiy foi the liberation ol India fiom Biitish yoke, for “even 
Russia ow^es hei i evolution to Germany and Ameiica won her indepen- 
dence wuth the help of Fiance,” and again “Toda.y Russia is the only 
countiy w'hicli can help to liberate India No other countiy will help 
us That IS why T do not want to go anywheie else but to Moscow 
If India does not won the ficedom duiing this wai, she will not be 
able to get it foi anothei fifty yeais, unless, of couise, a bloody 
1 evolution takes place sooner When at last nothing could be arranged 
with the Russian Embassy, Subhas one day said that he must m any 
case get out of “this wretched hole” (his hiding place in Uttam Chand's 
shop at Kabul), and added, “if you (Uttam Chanel) have somebody who 
can escort me to the Russian bordei, I would rather risk lotting m a 
Russian piison than stagnate hoie At least there is some hope of 
leaching Moscow thiough Russian piisons ” Theie w'as the danger n 
Subhas’s staying at Kabul for an indefinite period, for British Secret 
Agents w'^eie busy theie Meantime, passport fium Italian Embassy came 
and Subhas decided not to tarry any lorgei Twf Germans and one 
Italian took him to Berlin Uttam Chand’s final observations on 
Subhas’s going away are peitment 

“For foity-five days Bose Baba was with me, and not once during 
this period, did I hear one good word foi the Axis from his lips He 
hated them as much as the British I am sure when he reached Berlin, 
he must have made another attempt to get to Russia, through the 
Russian Embassy But he must have failed again and the declaration 
of the Russo-Geiman war must have finally dashed Ins hopes of reaching 
Russia He i cached Berlin on March 28, 1141 (when Germany and 
Russia weie allies) and on June 22, 1941 the Russo-German War was 
(suddenly) declared ” 

Thus, unfortunately, Subhas could not get into Russia, according 
to his plan However, as one who never lost faith in his ideals and 
the courage to act up to them he set to woik in the circumstances in 
which fate put him In his radio speech to India from Berlin after 
he reached there he said — “Britain’s paid propagandists have been call- 
ing me an enemy agent I need no credentials when I speak to my own 
people My whole life is one long persistent, uncompromising struggle 
against British Imperialism, and is the best guarantee of my bona 
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firtes All m> life I ^lave been the sonant of India, Until the 

last hour of m\ life I shall remain one My allegiance and loj'altj ha\c 
e\er been and will e\'er be to India alone no matter in nhich part of 
the world I may h\e 

Coming to East Asia he inspired the I N A to become an Indian 
fighting force for national liberation as the second txont of India s wai 
of emancipation The I N A under the stroMi of circumstances coulJ 
not be \er> well equipped Netaji said RovjluUoi ary armies all o\*er 
the world — whether in Ireland or Italy or Russia or elsewhere — ha\e 
to fight under similar conditions everj'whcre they ha\e woi at the end 
So also shall we But w'e shall first haw to pay for our liberty with 
»ur blood He formed the Pro\isional Gowinment of Azad Hind for 
the puqwiRe of launching and directing the final struggle for India s 
freedom In setting up this Provisional Gowmment he said Ve ar^ 
on the oic hand meeting the exigencies of the Indian situation, and 
arc on the other following in the footsteps of history In recent times 
the Irish people set up their ProAdslonal Government in ItiG Tlic 
Czechs did the same dunng the last World War The Turks under 
the leadership of Mustafa Kemal set up their PnAlsIonal Government 
in Anatolia 

It should be particularly remembered that Netajl refused to accept 
any money from the Japanese or anv forel/m power for the I fv A 
The money came from the Indians in East Asia Nctajl bv organizing 
the Indian Independence League all over East Asia wtis able to Instil 
Q spirit of patnotism In the heart of cVH?ry Indian rich and poor allku 
from whom voluntary contributions flowixl ir fretly A largv 

number of Indian.^ among whom wxrc Included mcmlxrs of nlmost evirv 
community gave their all to the Azad Hind Fauc and lx*oame fakirs 
for the sake of their country W*hole families iolned the I N A — fatlier 
in the I N A Fauj mother in Rani of Jhinsl Reflmnl and lilt’ 
children in Ilnlasrna Karo Mib *Nlchawar llano *.ab fakir was the 
slogan that Netajl gave them nnd m<n likv Habib Hatnl Khnnna and 
numeiuus others willlnglv gnvx nil their fortuni‘« amounting to sevtral 
lakhs to llie Azad Hind Cnvimm«nt and b<s-nin« fukirs A total sum 
Ilf crorvs v-ns collecteil and d<|>osU»M in tin Arad Hind Hank 
I^sngi^on Rich and momvetl |H*ojiIe wm ml tlu only on s that run 
Inbutis! In fact the gn^l« r pnnv' rth n *f uur fund- wan donatnl by 
c^imparativily poor jkoplf Netsji not only ^otwlul lie <!emandr<l but 
niurh more Mm the ncli gave their nil It was one Mr Habib 3 
wtalthv mercliant of 1 tan"ih>n who gavt til bn I'roi ily amonntln) 
to nearly a emrv of ru}K^‘S fc r om gstlnrnl U longing to etajl Tlu 
I N \ thus lal ml lit t am inun y by Ur nuin'’tic iiinjnrJlion of 
\rlnju 

In a bfojdca.'kt to India on Juni 1**1”* Nrtaji ur, i 1 ln<b3 i lejiteis 
not to pirti Ij 3te in the Sinda Cmfcnnci iif \\a%rU— llu trap of 
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the British Government In this speech he said about the I N A about 
which the Britishers were making filthy propaganda — “This army, the 
Azad Hind Fauz, has been trained by Indian instructors for using the 
Indian langpiage This Army carries India’s National Flag and its 
slogans are India’s national slogans This Army has its own Indian 
Officers and its own officers’ training schools lun entirely by Indians 
And, m the field of battle, this army fights under its own Indian com- 
mandeis, some of whom have now reached the rank of Generals If 
one talks of a puppet army then it is the British Indian Army that 
should be called a puppet army, because it is fighting Britain’s impeiia- 
list war under British officers I am not ashamed to take the 

help of Nippon I shall go further and say that if the once almighty 
British empire can go lound the world with the begging bowl and can 
go down on its knees m order to obtain help from the USA, theie 
IS no reason why we, an enslaved and disarmed nation, should not take 
help from our friends Today we may be taking the help of Nippon, 
tomorrow we shall not hesitate to take help from any other quarter — 
if that be possible, and if that be desirable, in the best interests of India 
Nobody would be more happy than myself if we could achieve India’s 
independence without foreign help of any sort But I have yet to find 
one single instance in modeni histoiy wheie an enslaved nation has 
achieved its liberation without foreign help of any soit ’’ ' 

In his addiess, dated July 6, 1944 to Ganahiji, he said “Regaiding 
the war aims of the U S A I may say that Ihe luling clique at Wash- 
ington IS now dreaming of world-domination This lulmg clique and its 
intellectual exponents talk openly of the American century ’’ In this 
lulmg clique there are extremists who go so far as to call Britain the 
49th State of the USA’’ At the end of this public speech at the 
Mausoleum of Bahadur Shah m Rangoon, he quoted a couplet composed 
by Bahadur Shah himself 

“Ghaziyon men bu lahegi Jab talak iman ki, 

Tab to London tak chalegi tegh Hindustan ki ’’ 

‘As long as the last particle of faith exists m the souls of India’s freedom- 
fighters, the sword of India shall continue to penetiate the lieart of 
London ’ 

That was the stuff of which Netaji was made Netaji’s woids to 
his men on the march are unforgettable and beai lepetition heie — 
“ There, m the distance, beyond that iiver, beyond those jungles, 
iDeyond those hills, lies the piomised land — the soil fiom which we 
sprang the land to which we shall nov/ letuin Haik' India is 
calling Blood is calling to blood Get up, we have no time to lose 
Take up youi amis we shall carve oui way thiough the enemy's 
ranlis, or if God wills, we shall die a martyi’s death And m our lust 
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sleep we ehall kiss the road that will bring our Army to Delhi The 
road to Delhi is the road to Freedom Chalo Delhi’ 

When the full and real story of the I N A v.as known to the 
Indian people after the epic trial at Delhi a uTive of unprecedented 
national enthusiasm surged throughout India among all classes of people 
This alTccted even members of the British Indian Army Na\’y and Air 
Force (the hiav> Mutin> at Bombay Is evidence of that) Tlic main 
pillar of British rule in India got cracked for the first time This was 
admitted e\en by the British GoxemmenL Mr Attlee as the British 
Premier said in Parliament on March 16 1940 — I am quite certain that 
at the present time the tide of nationalism Is running very fast In India 
a id Indeed all o\’er Asia and toda> I think that he national idea 
has spread right through, and not the least perhaps among some of 
those soldiers who had done such wonderful 8er\ices in the war It 
maj be recalled that this w'aa exactlj what Netajl had predIcto<L In 
a speech at a huge mass rally In front of the municipal offices at Rangoon 
on Julj 0 1943 explaining the object of the I N A formed just then 
hr had said that the I N A exploits would create a re\olutlon ml 
tnly among the cl\il population at heme but also among the Indian 
Aim> which is now standing under the British Flag The I N A thus 
pul the lost death seal on the British rule In India 

Such was Subhas With whom shall wo compare him’ Wo do not 
know if ho is Using todaj we wish he were for we badl> ne<*<l him 
todaj in India to purif> our public life and lead us to prosperits 
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SUBHAS’ CONCEPTION OF 

INDEPENDENT INDIA 


By Kali Cliaiulia Ghosh 


The wrilt) of iht'i ait dc qitolcf ch'iptei and vri se to show the type of po'dteal 
and economic siinclnu foi which Sithha', won d haic woihtd in ndependent India 


OUBHAS BOSE is known to his contemporaries and the generations 
^next succeeding him foi impetuosity of youth, dauntless couiage, 
woiking up to his convictions against odds with reckless abandon This 
stormy petrel of India would leave the co-woikers behind and carry the 
torch of fieedom with single-minded devotion in the dark hoiizon wheie 
the tiails of vanishing light of suffering and saciifice of the pathfinders 
"Showed the dismal way stiewn with the mangled coipses and biokeii 
bones of the unknown and unnamed martyi’s of India that had gone 
before him A day might come sooner oi later when people would thinlc 
of him 3ust a fighter without having any contiibution to the futuie 
economic and social stiucture of the country and having evolved nothing 
of the politico-economic doctnne that would guide the future destiny 
of his Motherland 

Tinily speaking, he was fai ahead of his times m such matteis 
and the dreams of his hectic and militant days and the expressions of 
his ideas during this period from time to time earned for him the appel- 
lation of a visionary with Utopian ideas He has been termed a Fascist, 
a Socialist, a Marxist and some other ‘ist’ to smt the convenience of 
his political detractors, especially those of the Conseiwative Party of 
the United Kingdom But there is nothing confusing m Subhas 
Chandra’s political views or ideals so far as India was concerned and 
as, in his opinion, India is an epitome of the world, 

“through hei the world-pi oblems aie stnigghng for a solution 
When the synthesis of cultures and federation of self-governing 
states become a fait accompli in India — it will be an object lesson 
to all the nations of the world ” 
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lie stood for freedom In cxxrj sphere of life but he would wnit 
for the Go\emmcnt based on any particular doctrine tj)l independence 
of India WHS achieved Hia concei Uon of freedom as applied to Iho 
social and economic conditions of the masses, the women the peasants 
and the labour etc. give a due to the shape of things he had in his 
heart ^\^th him freedom vN'as another name for 

freedom for the rich as well as for the iioor freedom for nil 
individuals and for all occasions 

It implied 

not onl> emancipation from political bondage but also equal 
distribution of wealth nbollUon of caste barriem and social In 
rqinlitJcs and destruction of communnlism and religious Intolerance 

It was a freedom for all sections for all minorities and for all Indiri 
duals In a general v.a> fi’»x?dom equality and frateinftj to him were 
one and indivisible He has explained his view's in some detail and 
one can make a falrlj comprehensive Idea of whit he stood for In 
free India 


”Uomcn will have to be pvxti an equal status with men in law 
as wxll as In social matters the social bnmers which put the brand 
of infcnonlj on certain sections of castes owing to their birth 
wnll havx to be nithlessh demolished the Jncqualllles of wealth 
v\ht(h stand in the wav of the social idvTinccmcnl will have to 
icmove<l and equal opixirfunUlcs for txlucnlion and development win 
Invp to be givrn to all for shouldering the rc^iionsihllltj of re- 
conslrucUng soelctv and of carrvnng on the mlmlnlstmtion In 
sorietv In the IkvIv politic and ir the economic wnri 1 mch individual 
Hhould 1 m ns free as nnv other and should enjo> the s.amp status 

To sum up 

f^ual opiKirlunlties for nil equitable dialrihution of wTalth 
nlwhtlon of nil social barriers Including cast.- nnd emancipation 
ftoni foieipn rule— thes'' '■hould bo somi of th^ basic principles of 
the nins sorirtv we want to build 

Thf* State b> (o enforce I Hnclples and to cmbo<lv them In Its 

nmMltulion Hr refiihcd to give H particular name to the new ordT 
bill it Is m<*tr akin to soefoiutm than to nnv other |>ollllcaI doctrine 
In rnumriating a pnd able j rogmmme of Ih futup* socialist l*art> he 
rnviK.ij,M a form of lfmr>crpev tomelhuig diffrrrnl from Us mid 
XirlMun c mrrpij in c«tntro1lMl b) n Mn tc |uilv ard lirld logr!h*-r 
b\ mtlilatv di njitm*- lie oUv'octlerl nljolil' m <f land! infnm an I 
nati malKalton tf land welfare of »be and w .rkrf* Ihr 

p’onimr of trdu-ittir' an 1 •gncuUiirr i new mid Imirove^l m nelar> 
rirtl t and umlirati n of all thr radtral ntranirali und«-r a 

rail nal rxerntivr” It woulJ U- a fnlrml (^t vrfTitnrnl with a atfong 
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Coiitio “with chrtatnnal novvcis foi some yeais to come, in oidei to 
put Indi.i on hei feel ’ When this was published he w'as forthwith 
.i‘'‘>ailcd in India and outside as a Fascist in the making 

Snbhas Chandia did not accept Pandit Jawahailals views that 
“tlieic no middle load bctw'ecn Fascism and Communism” Panditji 
was in fa\oin of a modified form of Communism, because Fascism was 
to him “nothing moic than a ciude and bi utal effoit of the present 
capitalist 01 del to picsei\e, itself at any cost”, W'^hile “the basic ideology 
of Communism and its scientific nilcipietation of histoiy” seemed to 
he \cn ‘sound’ Put the veiy fact that Communism is against 
nationalism of nm soit, it lan coimtei to the ideal of the Congress, 
which stands foi national hbeiation It wmuld be ve’y difficult for the 
masses of the jieoplc to accept the Russian model based foi its antagonism 
auainst ichgion and moicovci the matci lahstic mteipietation of histoiy 
on which the communist thcoi> mainly depends would find a lathei 
lukcwaim suppoit in India Fuithci if theie has been a large contri- 
bution m the domain of veiv laigc scale state planning and its successful 
execution, the connnuinsts have signally failed m evolving any plan 
foi solving the monctniv pio''iom of the wmild It will be w’oise than 
useless m lieading the Russian way to communism and adding moie 
confusion when it is thcic m iilenly 

^^h,lt IS moic icmaikable is that in some mam featuies theie is 
gicat similaiity lietw'ecn Communism and Fascism inasmuch as both 
suppoit the State’s supiemacy ovci individuals and both are against 
'pailiamentaiy demon noy’ in the management of the State While both 
of them put much faith on planned industiial oiganization, they aie 
foi 1 utilless suppiession of dissenting nnnoiities with implicit faith m 
the dictatoisliip of then lespecPve pailies for the advancement of ideals 
they lespectively stand foi If the two ajipaiently opposed political 
creeds hold so many inpiortaiit features in common, it is not unlikely 
“that the next phase in woild histoiy will produce a synthesis between 
Communism and Fascism ” And as India has seen the fusion of many 
cultuies and cieeds it would be nothing surprising if an expeiiment of 
such a gieat moment to the whole world is made and consummated on 
the soil of India, 

“especially when we have seen with our own eyes that anothei 
experiment (^that of Mahatmaji) made in India has loused profound 
interest all over the world ” 

Subhas Chandra was an out and out ‘Nationalist’ and if any ‘ism’ 
IS to be attached to his views it was ‘nationalism’ His fight was 
against ‘Irapeiialism’, or rather ‘World Impeiialism’ as he would say 

“Ouis 13 a struggle not only against British Impeiialism — but 
against world imperialism as well, of which the former is the 
keystone We are, therefore, fighting not for the cause of India 
alone but of humanity as well ” 
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and ho would place Indian Independence on the top of all his political 
programmes and activities shnp!> because 

INDIA FREED MEANS HUilANITl SATOD 

He would warn everybody trying to raise false issues and thus 
weaken the force of India a atiuggle everv aspect of human life could 
be taken into consideration when India xvns freed. 

To an enRla\*ed nation It is ao«olutcly impossible to c\*cn think of 
reconstructing the Indian society on the basis of socialism or otherwise 
Insurmountable difRcultiea are Ukcli to be raised bj interested parties 
and there maj be division in our ranks over Issues that are of secondary 
importance in comparison with India s political emancipation Before 
everything else v.c would first secure the nght to shape our own 
destinj Because 

as long as Lidia lies prostrate at the feet of Britain that right 
will be denied us It is therefore the paramount dut> not onl> 
of nationalists but of all anti nationalistic communists to bring 
about the political emancipation of India ns cari> as possible >\hcn 
IKilltical freedom has been attained it will then be time to consider 
scrioualj the problem of social and economic reconstruction 

b\cr*\bodj irrespective of his iioliUcal creed or dogma according 
to Subhas should put his shoulder to the wheel of progress There was 
n great deal of misconception rcgaidlng lntcmationall»m and some had 
tearhetl n ndiciitous length He held very strong vlcwr over this stage 
c f our struggle and had c>:piesse<l It In v*crv strong language 

to inlrTxiiicc firsh c1mvng<* within our ranks b> talking nptnl> 

< f cb'is w 11 and working for it npi>nrs t » me it tin. piTJV'nl moment 
to 1 h a mine against Nationalism To wliat slrnits we mav Is. 
teiliiml hv a mil assimllillon of Karl Marx and Bakunin becomes 
imnirrsl wirn wc come across a rcrinin class of Indian lalKUinlrs 
(<jr communists If vou call them so) who opcnl> advocate the use 
of British or foreign cloth on the pica of Internationalism 

To his >oung fiicndi the idvrKritrs of Jntemalionilihm he sa>‘s 

1 think It neccs«aiy to warn m> coimtiymen and mv >nung 
fnendn in particular about the nltnek that is being made on 
Natinnrlism from morr than one quarter From the |>oint of view 
of Cultural InlrmationnlUm Nithmalism is sr»m''tlm<‘j. assailetl as 
frlfitih and aggirsj>l\e It Is n*so rrgnnl'si as n hindrance to the 
pn^motum of lntemitionili»m ir the domain of culture ” 

Tli»* rtjlv !• w'r*rthv of Snbliaf an! Ihr tiigh regard he 

lie 1 hrnl for Indian Natlonili**n 

•"M> rejlv It) the charge u that Ir li*n nall»inali>m !• pHIher 
rarries rorselfih nor aggressive It is in'll irrtl hv the high^'^t 

IS 



suBii'-s* coxcnmox of independent indxa 

ideals of tlio luiman laco, mz . Salynm, (The True), Shivam (The 
Good). Sundaiam (Tlic reauliful) Nationalism in India has in- 
stilled into us liuthfulncss, honesty, manliness and the spiiit of 
SCI vice and sacrifice ” 

He goes still fnithei and asciibes grcatei achievements to our incieasmg 
tempo of nationalism 

“What IS moic, it has loused the cieative faculties which for 
ccntiiiies had been lyine doimant in our people, and as a result we 
aic c\pciiencing a icnaissance in the domain of Indian Art 
Without the magic touch of the bieath of liberty, what would have 
been the fate of our art and cultuie*^ 

In defending his stand against the attack on nationalism from the 
po lit of view of Intel national Labour or International Communism he 
called such a move as “not only ill-advised, but unconsciously it seiwes 
the intciests of oui alien uilcis" In his views the relationship of 
Nat.Ciiiiism and Intel nationalism was one of interdependence and not 
of antagonism. 

“Nationalism is not in any way opposed to Internationalism, 
the lattci rathoi picsupposed the foimei “ 

But this IS only possible under a quite different set of circumstances 
A film believer in Intel nationalism he maintained, 

“that the appioach to Internationalism whethei in the cultural 
or in the political spheie is possible only when distinctive cultures 
have fiist been produced or sepaiate nationalities brought into 
existence The fabiic of Intci nationalism can be built only on a 
fedcial basis and fedeiations — ^w'^e shall all agree — exemplify the 
piinciple of unity in divei.sity ” 

He was the votaiy of a sjilendid idea and Ins “conception of 
Intel nationalism was a fedeiation of cultuies on one side and federation 
of nationalities on the other ” 

“The dominant ideals to-day, as I see them are the federation 
of self-govei mng nations m iiolitical sphere and the federation of 
cultures m cultural sphere And the world inoblem to-day is to 
bung the federation of men and a synthesis or solution of this 
problem only when she has solved her national problem ’’ 

He was for ordered progress in the social and economic sphere 
He would bestow thought on the model of our political structure when 
we have attained our freedom In the meantime he was for one ‘ism’ 
and that is ‘Leftism’, the one creed that would hasten the approach of 
cur pohtical emancipation In reply to ‘\^Tiat is Leftism”^ his reply is 

“The present age is the anti-impenahst phase of our movement 
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Our main task In this ngc Is to end Imperialism and \\in 
national independence for the Indian people ^\hen freedom comes 
the age of national reconstnictio i will commence and that wiU be 
socialist phase of our movement In the present phase of our move 
leftists v^ be those who wtU wage an uncompromising fight with 
IrapcnalisnL Those who will vraver and v'aclllate in their struggle 
against Imperialism — those who tend towards a compromise wnth 
It — cannot bj anj means oe Ijeflists, 

In the next passage Siibhas Chandra replies to the quor> ns to the 
form of socio political stiiicUire which vv’as nearest to his heart 

In the next phase of our movement, leftism will be svTionj'mam 
with Socialism — but in the present phase the words L,eflists and 
Anil Tmpcnalists should be Interchangeable 

I ven if Sublma was foi what Socialism connates he nlw'av's 
ilcpi'ccntetl the idea of saving Iho Mat word on the issue He held tliat 
there can Ixj no finalilv in the mattir To Pandit Jnwaliailnl k views of 
India going in for some sort of Communism Subhaa would aav 

Unless wc arc at the cnl of the process of evolution or unless 
wc denj evolution altogether (here Is no reason to hold that our 
choice is restricted to tw j (Fatcism and Communism) nltcmntlvcs 

SiibhnH was assailed from time to time aceonhng to the cotivcnicnrc 
« r hi** njipnncnlrt, for holdine such views ns never wcie his own but for 
wlnl was attributed to him While In Euro|)e in 1033 he was said to 
have tunicd n fascist. IM strongh icpiidlnted the charge and mninCnlitcsl 
that vNhilc it W7fi im|)cmll\cl> necciwnr> for e\Tr>bo<l) to atudv 
d) Ihr mnticin ntn It was cfiiw)}} nrcr.wn for JmJJam 

to rhalk out the fiilnie lines of the progress In confomiitv with our 
pT tl h«Rtoi> nnd oiir pies nt ■'nd future lequlnmcnts In this ji*sjktI 
India has a siHH:inI advantage in hei favour becau«< 

the geographical nml Inttllectual Isolation which India has 
enjovnl for c<nturies should enable us to adopt a svmpalholic 
but cnticnl attitude towjirfs other lamls nnd nations 

\s ngatils the internal nn<l external jM»llcirs thtl Intlia shouhl 
adopt In was against arreptancr of an\ p.irticular ilognn [n Into 
IwrauM- evetv nation must rhcM»«'4 f »r herself the form which suits her 
Kit The principle wliich js ( Ik. ado|ite<l is that 

n> Ma 1 l|>< int or the<»rv In r< cio jtolUical nifBtr> ran U the Iasi 
w »iij m human wi dom The k-u }tohtiraI the< ricTt arol insiiiutlons 
of rr- I jMt‘ ' J ar Ih" J * hirl of iJjrJr In f\ emir nments 
an! n \tr 't»hJe t» rlunge or d^-vr' vp ju t 0*1 human 

life M Ti It sh dl it-mert t'*-ir'l tnat m** if Ih*- m'«t 

mtcfe^ling irstituli n* < * the | r<*eni «U> are still un I'-r r''i'erjmrnt» 
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Time must cl. ipso bcfoio thcv could be declaied to be successful 
.lud m the rnc.-uitimo we ^boulfl not moitgage oui mtellect any^vheie ” 

India, a land of hoaij' antiquity, has cxpeiimented with what may 
be teimcd as the most modem of occidental institutions such as 
Dcmoci.ic\ and even Communism The piinciple of democracy was 
.ipplicd in India in the Goveinmcnt of villages and towns and the election 
of the iiiling' chief bv the ^otc of the whole clan was veiy common m 
ccitain paits of the countiv. and theie aie communities in India, such 
as the Khasis of Assam, wheic "piivatc piopcity as an institution does 
not exist even to-dav 

Thcicfoic, it IS unwise and hasty to dcclaic in favour of one or 
the othei political theoiics and the view that Subhas held had always 
been that 

“India's task is to voile out syjitheses of all that is useful and 
irood m the diffeicnt movements that we see to-day Foi this 
pin pose we should ha\'e to 'tudy with ciitieal sympathy all the 
mo\ements and cxpeiiments that aie going on in Europe and 
Ameiica, and wc would be guilty of folly if we ignoie any movement 
oi expel iment because of iny jneconceived bias oi piedilection “ 

He declaied his consideicd opinion that 

“it is not piopci to take any school of thought as unmistakable 
and absolute tiutli We must not foiget that the Russians, the 
mam discijiles of Kaii Maix have not blindly followed his ideas and 
finding it difiiciilt to apply his theoiies they have adopted a new 
economic policy consistent with jiosscssion of piivate pioperty and 
owoiciship of business iactoiies It would be, theicfoie, folly to 
le’y foi enlightenment of thoughts on Russia” 

He concludes, 

“We shall build our own society and jiolitics accoidmg to oui own 
ideals and accoidmg to our needs This should be the aim and 
object of every Indian ” 

His ideas which represent m substance the view's of the progressive 
thinkeis of eveiy land where free thinking has its full play, are takmg 
shape in Independent India The Indian Constitution embodies the idea 
of Justice social, economic and political, Liberty of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship Equality of status and of opportunity and 
Fraternity amongst all classes and individuals India has become the 
expel iniental ground of many cieeds and dogmas and every thought 
hclding its sway oVer a consideiable pait of the world population is 
leaving its impress on the minds of the people of a Sovereign Democratic 
Repubhc that India is It is a member of the Commonwealth of Nations 
wuth its predominantly British chaiacter with the British Crown as the 
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Hnding force against disintegration- It has been able to produce a 
raodcratmg eiTect on the dellberationa of the United Nations Organisation 
where contending view's prevent amooth proceedings and any tangible 
result It has maintained huge financial relations with the U-S-A- which 
do not and cannot tolerate the name and the shadow of Communism and 
which overawres the un — and undernievdoped countnes of the world 
with its Dollar Imperialism- It can dangle before the nations which 
have no faith in the independent status of their own the hopes of help 
in gold and steel and other material supplies including food and raiment 
India unperturbed has maintalnea friendship with the communist worid 
without Idcntifjing itself with the ideas that are anti-dcmocratlc 
from every pouit of view Yet Its neutrality has been respected b> all 
nations irrespective of the penjllar notions hold for themsch’cs 

It may be that a closer tin with communist China of sixtj'onc 
million souls with a large measure of support of the United Kingdom 
the Mother of Pariiamentory Democracy will bring about a synthesis 
of Communist Dictatorship with Capitalist Democmej on the soils of 
India ^^^len this Is attained then wc will find NctajI s propheej fulfilled 
that a Free India has been able to save Humanity from Incalculable 
misery and utter ruin 



SUBHAS AND THE SCHEDULED CASTES 


By S. L. Wadwalkar 


A Jradc? of th( Srhcdtilrd Cn^ila quoia fiom Bnhlias' speeches and wnt^ngs to 
pro\ r that Subho', stood for the abolition of untouchabihty and the caste system and 
foi comp'ftr social and economic fiecdom, as also ficcdom from antedelnv'an 
tiaditions and '^itpei stitions 


A S a member of the Scheduled Castes, most of whom belong to 
woiking classes and the landless peasantry, I used to take keen 
interest in following the youth movement in India, launched by 
Mr Jawaharlal Nehni and Subhas Chandra Bose During my youth 
I used to 1 ead their speeches it Youth Conferences with gi eat enthusiasm, 
and was greatly struck by the idealism which inspired their activities 
When Subhas was elected President of Haripura Congress, I made it a 
point to see him and discuss with him the position of the Scheduled Castes 
under Independent India And so I along with some of my friends 
saw him after a mass meeting at Azad Maidan He told me then quite 
frankly that as a social revolutionai y it would be his first duty to raise 
the social and economic status of the most down-trodden classes 
Independence would have no meamng, he said, if the piesent social and 
economic structure was allowed to continue He specifically referred to 
the resolution brought before the Central Legislative Assembly by 
Lala Lajpat Rai recommending that a crore of rupees should be sanctioned 
for the uplift of the Depressed Classes That resolution, Subhas said, 
was defeated by Government with tlie help of the official and nommated 
members That attitude of Government showed, he said, the concern 
that the foreign Government had for the Depressed Classes and the 
hyprocitical sympathy they showed for them If they had real desire 
for the welfare of the Depressed Classes they would have welcomed 
such a resolution What the British were trying to do, he said, was to 
exploit the social divisions in India to buttress their own rule and to use 
them to keep India under subjection In Independent India, we would 
sanction not one crore, but ten or even twenty crores to remove 
untouchabihty and to bring the Depressed Classes on level with the 
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ether communities The Depressed Classes belong mostly to the landless 
peasantry and the ^^orking classes and we are de ermined to see to the 
abolition of Zammdan and to the handing tf\'er of land to the tillers of 
the soil Further he said, we an. determined to establish control o\tr 
capitalism on such a w’ay as to put an end to the present mthless 
exploitation of labour imohing long hours of works low wages and bad 
housing conditions He then ga\e me a number of pamphlets and 
copies of his 8j>eeches which mke an Interesting studN todaj On the 
question of communal problem his ideas were logical clear-cut and 
scientific. Communal fanaticism according to him arose out of social 
isolation ignorance and superstition The remedy for that w'as to break 
down social isolation and to rcnioxe Ignorance and suiieratltion by 
spread of secular and sclenlific education In his speech nt V\ 
Maharashtra Pro\inciaI Conference held at Poona on Mu> 3 1028 
he made this point clear when he said 

While 1 do not coidcmn in\ imlch up woik that may be necossarv 
for healing up coniinunal sUess I would urge the neccssitj of discovenng 
a deeper remedj for our communal troubles P Is neccssarj for the 
dlffcicnt religious groups to be atnuaintod with the traditions ideals 
and h^too of one another hccaust cultural mUmac> will paw the wa> 
towards communal |Kaco an I hnrmon> 1 \eniuro to think that the 
fundamental basis of political units between different eommunilics lies 
m cultural rapprochment and as things stand lo-da\ the dlfTcrcnt 
sommunlllcs Inhabiting India art too cxclushe In order to facilitate 
cuituni rapprochment n dost of secular and scientific training is 
necessary Fanaticism is the gieatcst thoin in the path of cultural 
intimacn and there is no bett r romed\ for fanaticism than secular and 
scientific education. This port of education is useful in another wa> 

In that It helfM to rouse our economic consciousness The dawn of 
economic consciousntnw spells the death of fonaticism There Is much 
more in common between a Hindu jHasant anil a Muslim ivasant than 
intwren a Muslim t>easant nrul a Muslim JCamIndar Thi misses ha\i 
onU got to be educated whciiln their economic interests lie and once 
the> understand that tho will no long* r consent to Ik* piwTis In 
communal funils n> wuiKing from culluial educnllonal and 
economic side wc can giJiduill> undermine fanaticism and theriln 
Irndir iHvtnfblt tlu growth of lit*oUh> nalionalUm it this ct>untr> 

Suhhas was a champh n cf un and rqualllj In the brt>adest 

and widest senvr of the ti rni JI» sI«mkI for brraking tlnwn eM r> barrier 
cusU»m tradition belief Out Int* rf nil with the full* si fnH*d(im of man 
as man He ihervfim ^tiwKl f< r r uupl» te alkilitli n i>f the caste s\ stem 
rapilalihm J^mlndari an I ivnv » Ih r leiclal In litutlim that came In 
the wa^ of frivil im and e<puhtv H«* as>um»*i! the Iradrraliip of ih'* 
j'outh mo\rmrnt U-rau-w b»- i « dv that tb«* )outi> of India 

best Bullrtl o break d mn tl ^ an I mmomlr larrt»-rs llis 

definition o'^ >uulh muvrm nt was Irtcir im It wan ijr i nKtel) 
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co'mposed of young men and women, but young men and women, who 
were inspired with the zeal for dianging the present social order and 
inauguiatmg a new social oidei, in which social injustices would find 
little 01 no place In Ins speech as chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the All-India Youth Con^ies'^ held at Calcutta on December 25, 
3928, undei the piesidenslnp of Mr K F Nariman, he said: 

“A youth association is chai acterised by a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the piesent oidei accompanied by a vision of the new order 
Youth movements aie not leformist m outlook but revolutionary 
A feeling of lestlessness, of impatience with the present order, must 
come into existence before any youth movement can start Personally, 
I do not consider the youth mocement of to-day to be a twentieth 
centuiy phenomenon or an accidental phenomenon This is true of 
evei}'- age, of Qveiy dime Fiom the time of Socrates and Buddha, 
men have been mspiied hy vision of a belter woild and under that 
mspiialion have endeavouied to leconstiuct society The youth 
movements of the modern age aie characterised by similar visions and 
similai effoi ts \Vhether it is Bolshevism m Russia or Fascism m Italy, — 
or the Young Tuik Movement m Tuikey — ^whether it is movement in 
China or in Persia or m Gennany, everywhere you will find the same 
impulse, the vision and objective Wheievei the older generatioh of 
leaders have failed, youth have become self-conscious, and have taken 
upon themselves the responsibilty of leconstructmg society and guiding 
it on towards a better and nobler state of existence ” 

It vull be seen fiom the above that the youth movement had little 
to do with the age of those participating m it It was mainly concerned 
with idealism which is supposed to be the privilege of the youth It was 
further concerned with the need for removing the evils of society 
In his autobiogi aphy he mentions that Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Keshab Chandia Sen, the great reformers, wielded a tremendous influence 
on his family He himself, came under the influence of Swami Vivekananda 
at quite an early age and Swami Vivekananda, as is well-known, stood 
for the abolition of the caste system In his autobiography Subhas 
writes with great admiiation regarding Vivekananda, and the new turn 
that he gave to Subhas’s life 

“I was barely fifteen when Vivekananda enteied my life Then 
there followed a revolution within and everything was turned upside down 
It was, of course, a long time before I could appreciate the full significance 
of his teachings or the greatness of his peisonality, but certain 
impressions were stamped indeliblj'’ on my mind from the outset 
Both fiom his portraits as w'ell as from his teachings, Vivekananda 
appeared before me as a full-blown personality Many of the questions 
which vaguely stirred my mind, and of which I was to become conscious 
later on, found m him a satisfactoiy solution” 
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The molntlonarj transformation that Vi\*ekananda s writings 
clTected in Subhas is vividly described m hU autobiography thus 
I v.as rapidly changing and was no longer the goody-goody boy afraid 
of dlsplea^g his parents I had a new ideal before me now which had 
inflamed my soul — to effect mj own salv'ation and to sene humanity 
by abandoning all woridlj desires and breaking away all undue restraints. 

The teachings of Viixkanada so radically affected Subhas that he 
took to defying tlie caste sj’stem and os a result came Intrf conflict 
with authorities both at home and outside. In his autobiographj he 
gives some instances of such defiance Here is one 

Though the atmosphere in which I grew up was on the whole 
liberalizing there were occassions when I was forced into a clash with 
Eodol or familj conventions I remember one incident when 1 was 
about fourteen or fifteen \ claos friend of mine who was s neighbour 
of ours ln\nted some of us to dinner My mother came to know of it 
and gave instructions that no one was to go It might ha\c been 
because he belonged to a lower caste or simply because on medical 
grounds it was considered inadvisable to dine out And it is true that 
very rarely did wc go anvwhc-e for dinner Howaver I regarded my 
mothers orders as unjustified and felt a peculiar pleasure in defying 
them 

It U wcllknowa that in his early youth Subhau was greatly 
attracted by mysUdsm and visited a largo number of places of pilgrimage 
During one such visit he found at an Inn that the owacr made a disIncUon 
between him and othom who were taking lliclr dinner He slrongiy 
resented this and defied the custom Since then he made up hia mind 
to do all he could to romov such dLslinction*i between one Indian and 
another Once a Muslim fnend of his Invitcnl him for dinner but his 
parents wauld not allow him to go lit brushed aside thHr ord».rs and 
liad hbi dinner with his Muslim friend Sympathy for lli poor and 
clown trodden vvas inborn in him Of this hi. gives nn Interesting 
Instance 

I fometJmes wonder how at a particular psyThological moment a 
rmall incident can exert i far reaching Influence on ojr life In front 
of our house in Calcutta in old decre^dt beggnr vMgnan used to sit 
every clay and beg for almi 1 very time I w nl out or cimr In 1 
rouM not help serng her Her i-nrtowful ciunli nance and lier Inttrrrrl 
clothes jvalned me whenrvr I hKikcsl at her nr even thought <f her 
fly contrast I api‘ean*d to I* so uvU^ifT and tomfortaLIr that 1 uvsl to 
feel hhe a criminal Mhal rigid had I — I u ^1 to think — to 
fortunate to live In a Ihr*-*' rlnri»*«l hntnu* whrn tliU mLrrald U-tgnr 
woman had hardly a ro<»' <»vir htr h»-ad an«l ] iarli'*ally no fo<s| or 
clothing^” 

It WTU tins fame sj Iril tiiit later influencr^l his writin n t»n ! rj^^he* 
ro carvhrully Comg thnu h lh«-u- ja l rreunh onr ts at 
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the earaestnese and sincerity with which he pleads for breaking down 
social stratification As an instance may be quoted an extract from his 
article pubhshed on May 31, 1931, in the organ of the Naujavan Bharat 
Sabha, in which he says 

“In order to ensure equality, we must get rid of bondage of eveiy 
land, social, economic, and political, and we must become fully and wholly 
flee But freedom does not mean indiscipline or licence Fieedom does 
not imply the absence of law It only means the substitution ot our own 
law, and our own disciphne m place of an externally imposed law and 
discipline Discipline imposed on us by ourselves is necessary, not only 
when we have attained freedom, but is more necessary, when we are 
struggling to achieve freedom Therefore, disciplme whether for the 
individual or for society, is necessary as basis of life Lastlj/, all these 
fundamental principles viz Justice, equahty, freedom and discipline, 
piesuppose or imply anothei higher principle viz love Unless we are 
inspired by a feeling of love for humamty, we can neither be just towai ds 
all, nor treat men as equal, nor feel called upon to sacrifice and sacrifice 
m the cause of freedom, nor enforce discipline of the right sort ” 

That was the social philosophy of Subhas, and it is not necessary 
for any one to agree with all that he said and did to have admiration for 
the transcendent courage with which he fought for the achievement of 
social and political freedom of India 



SUBHAS AND JAWAHAR 


n> Dilip Ktinur 


T>i fir rniiiirHt Jiofu of /iirfi i hn I a grrnt drnl Im rowin oh Thry tr« rr 
Ih // i arJiforrofir Ir ffc Jr ttp in-urroun UHqurxfJoHaMy haKrij* nir n^fowl^A 

M /Jy h al/hy iHrrrdiMy « bj rfn'Dc iintHrany nfJfc*\OHQt rj^riifkiRy Jilnrcrf nHd 
la I ihou ih fioi I nif Hffrrfy iHorrc^ilWo fo for tfifit oinf r/t m carp nr ?Kiri/fi h. 
U h It (fi H hM hnrr brrH (h raw r thflf <lu<7 au wnt^ii ) ;i abtr put/ In hr> h /Arm 
Thni qu tiou pon d |y OJ/i/i hv»«ii Toy □ »>it int rnnfr fru **S i fi t hm I 
u r I Lg ban tn ffir trfmft ItIoit fa' rn front Tftr SulSn at I hnrw' It J« rt 
In riHfifl i<7 rowjHirt^ON /oln^ d rp into ffcr p^r^onolify of th tr Iwo I o / 


SubhM could no\cr accept anylhlnp paraueK ranplnj; from law 
and orocr to fiiglj ano aiucld*- lie would taKC no i.nd of pnlna to 8a\c 
a man who wanted a awift e^lt out of the woild c\en if it neccaailated 
hia walking? with him on the brink of a precipice Often enouph he 
had to jmj dearlj for U all but he jual halMl to Ba\e hla own akin 
When 1 aa> tlila I ha\t In rilnd aome fanatical communKla with whom 
hr could ne\or dream of hobnobblnp ami >el whd thej came to him 
he pave them all the help thc> aorcU ne<-diHl Dlthouph hi vnis not bo 
blind aa not to pee that Ihev would never lift a flnpii U> hi Ip him wti» 
he to appeal to them on n similar plipht Om nueh man came to me 
from Uu>*’^n and thnu;;h 1 took piU on him I hahten *d — to M-r the 
lapt of him Dut thin man wob nubsequenllv quart! nd !>> Subhaft and 
hr had to pa> for it I tonrh ui'on thtn unjdt.a^.nl topic onl> to uliow 
up thr Innate nobiUlv of hift oriHtocratic nnlun lK*rau r ii wan Junt 
for Ihlft an^tocraev of Inviuctancr that he waft ftubirqurntl> vilujw-ratnl 
and not the le-iHi bilterlv bv Iho v.hom hr Inil lirljinl mil'll to tub 
over e^ime ptavr cn»'es 

Hut his lvT«r of rxorfuncr must Iravr a Ir^a ^ »»f rvnirl m In thr 
mind rf an llrahst activist ^rrrrallv ft|»-akin*. Suhha^ « oulh* U 
in life ard ihmj:^ hail to t** mi lilleil an a rt-^uU if such rx|ftiirnrr-i 
That Ift whs Sn hv* lldr*lr-i p*- U’W^t In quntr tom^what bitterly what 
t U pa* lad »al I aflrr just a \rai *> Ir-ad mhlp In )* Idles ll he 
lad ml run ariv» s i^arl> a^ man> t tunlirU m hn lwrnl> hvr jraii 
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oxpencnee iii lnw*coui(s he had in that one yeai of co-operatioa with 
tlio non-co-opeiatois of India 

Siibhas felt Ids decpenini^ loneliness in his later life as keenly as 
he did beeaiise he was peisnaded he had few to count on among his 
conijiati lots 11 this is bm.ie in mind it maj' ly- easiei to iindei stand 
win Subhas was sometimes haish on his coheagucs, specially dm mg 
the peiiocl of his deepening fiusliation m politics I would have passed 
it b 3 had I not seen liow' the psych jlogjcal kink piovenied him horn 
iioing full justice to a man of such unimpugnable nobility as Jawahaikd 
Otheiwise I am confident he wmiild have simply laughed it away, as he 
sliould have, when some of his associates would wain him against — 
“Jaw'ahai lal’s unconfessed anti-Bengali mentality” I could not but 
legal d it as a gicat tiagedv Foi I nevei believed that Jawahailal 
could be adjudgea paiochial by am body who knew how to put two and 
Iw'o togethei I don t claim he had no limitation, but I do say that 
none wdio has e\en once ^een Jawahailal at close lange can possibly 
fail to be impiesscd by lus outstanding smceiity and integrity of 
chaiactei — to say nothing of his peispicacity and penmanship In our 
deielict times he is peihans the one man m political India w^ho, with 
his deal giasp of the tiend of foices, specially in the spheie of 
intei national politics, gives us at any late some sense of diiection and, 
even in the thick of the misleading poison-clouds of diplomacy, has so 
fai successfully steeied clcai of the reefs of nationalism and schools 
of communalism 

I wrote all this to Subhas in a long confidential letter when he 
insisted, against the wise advice of Jawaharlal, to stand for le-election 
in 1939 — as Piesident of the Congress I risked it as I had feaied that 
the wiser man's counsel would go unheeded, as unhappily, it did 
subsequentlj' I say, ‘unhappily’ because some henchemen of Subhas 
dinned into his eais pompously that he was ‘the man of destiny' at this 
ciucial hour of Indian histoiy, till he came m the end to believe that 
‘the country could not do without him ’ In my letter, leferied to, I 
protested — very humbly and firmly — that it would be far wiser to 
believe that though ‘we all of us are wanted but none of us is wanted 
much ’ Not that I was so naive as to think that he would be likely 
to listen to such philosophical nonsense hatched from an arm-chair 
aloofness, for I could veiy well imagine how haid it must be for him 
to rise to the occasion and resign gracefully when his blood had already 
caught fire, thanks to his unfortunate collisions with the Congress 
High Command But I had to make some attempt to show him, if I 
could, that he should stand ultimately to gam if he would just resign 
gracefully and make room foi the next President 

‘I know from experience, dear Subhas,” so I wrote, ‘‘how difficult 
it IS to stand back even for a moment when fanfares of intoxication 
goad on forward — relentlessly But when all is said and done, a man is 
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great in action tfnly whf»n he is great in his decisions which have 
prompted the action- This maj be beyond the capacity of the mediocre 
but surely not beyond yours Besides, you can t afford to be blind 
to this obvious nsk that even if one assumed that you were substantlaly 
right in your appraisement of the political situation this apparent 
eagerness to be re-elected would look too personal to be convincing 
Furthermore JawaharlaJ was surely right when he wrote to >ou that 
>ou hardly needed to cling to the Presidents chair in order to make 
>our great influence felt in the country being humans. 

But what about Jawaharlal*^ I ha\^ often marvelled how ho could 
a\old these eddies with such a conspicuous success, I have spent so 
much thought on him not for the pure fun of speculation but because 
I could not but wish that they (Subhas and Jawnharlol) could bo real 
friends not merely on paper I propose to dwell for a little on mj 
gradual discovery of the reason wh> this was rendered Impossible If 
onl> to bring Subbass character into a bolder relief through the 
helpful art of contrast. 

It maj I think be taken as ob\*iou8 that these eminent sons 
of India had a deal in common Thc> were both aristocratic to their 
finger tops generous unqucationabl> handsome ostonJshlngl) hcalth> 
incrcdlbl> energetic, naturally aiTectlonate C8scitial> sincere and last, 
though not least uttcrl> Inaccsslble to fear that makes us carp or 
bargain- ^\^t then could ha\c been the cause that dug an unbridgeable 
gulf between them’ 

Realising full well that It Is just when one Itclics most to figure as 
a wnsc man that one stops nearest to the bnnk of looking like a fool 
I foci one might saj with a fair amount of confidence — because It Is 
borne out bj the bulk of human experience — that the crux of the trouble 
in such matters Is goncrall) to be found in some kind of unnnmrah’r 
Instinctive disaccord UTio can honcoU) plead not gullt> to the 
charge that the impeccable has repelled him ncarl> os often as the 
despicable attracted’ 

It Is one of our llfos deepest m>*stfrics wh\ one Is nttmctetl b> 
another Moralists and |>svscliologHlH have called It temperamental 
affinllv for long I had believed this till at last I had to iTj4'et the 
hvjKjthesis as Indequate Mhsl sfTnllj could |K)sslbU Inferrrtl for 

In tanre briHmt a Jau-nharla! and a Gandhi’ Or for timt mailer 
l*r'iHren 9ubhas himself and Ms chief C It Pas’ It is true frmf»en*ment 
hns some In the bjMlnejw Hut so has simllaritv of IdraU nr 
mmmunJtv of financial Inlerrsts or r\>n to go still Iwrr d nvn In IM* 
reale n iw-n*e of In)*alt> to the chief ameng gangutera In the ra ^ 
f f rvnlvTil prr-r mslllles like 'tubh-’ui and Ja«*ahartal the right dlagno^h 
I f ll e trojbte IwH* foes If an>thln^ more djfT cult l»rca^^^* Itje morr orv 
|s r lets the )r».< nor Understands win two rnrn wbo had s^i much to 
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gain and so little to lose tliiough fiiendship nevei could subscribe to 
that feeling of instinctive liking winch, in human lelationship, makes 
all the diffeiencc in the world, one way or the other 

Befoie I had come to practice Yoga I used to accept somewhat 
naively the ciirient view about tempeiamental affinity I thought then it 
was because .Tawahailal vas lempeiamentall}'^ a man of intellect while 
Subhas was essentially a man of religion that one lecoiled from the other 
I knew then little about the daik knots of curious instincts that even hard 
discipline of Yoga couM only partially disentangle Not till some at least 
of these were loosened could one iightfully call man a master in his 
much-vaunted House of Reason Only one thing I will ventuie to suggest 
It is that Subhas's undeclaied misgivings about Jav/aharlal were not 
appieciably lessened by the latter’s lapidly growing enthusiasm for ‘the 
oiacle of Moscow' the mystic within him never could feel assuaged when 
the gieat Kashmiii lepeated the communist mantia about religion being 
the opium of the soul And without wishing to be irreverent to 
Jawahailal’s fine intellect it may I th.nk be safely asserted that here it 
was always Subhas who scoicd and aigued better because he delved deeper 
Theie was another thing Jawaharlal has said in his fascinating 
autobiography that somehow oi other he never felt at home on the Indian 
soil Subhas could have felt at home nowhere else So while Jawaharlal 
could (at one time at least, for he is happily, getting more and more 
disillusioned about Russia) take his orders from Moscow, the Subhas T 
knew could never even dieam of accepting any philosophj’’ of life imposed 
on him from without no, not even accept that sick and maimed India 
should be made whole by some prescnption of the Russian dictators 

Such a diffeience in total outlook and perception could be attributed 
to an incompatibility whose loots can never be discovered m whal we 
commonly call our visible personality or temperament That is why I 
have set it down to what, in default of a better name, I have named 
“instinctive disaccoid ” In this context, however, I have used the word 
instinct 111 the sense which is connoted by oui mcomparably more 
pregnant word known as Samskara which, with all its mystic wealth of 
implications and profound suggestiveness, is untranslatable m perhaps 
any European language But a conversation I had with Subhas in 1939 
will I think better elucidate the mystery 

It was m Calcutta We two were reclining after our mid-day meal 
nestling in a profusion of pillows and bolsters We talked of one thing 
and another till I said with an air of casualness that Jawaharlal was a 
facmatmg personality 

Subhas appraised me 

You remember how deliciously Sarat Babu used to say ‘I am not 
quite the fool I look’ *’ ” 

“What on earth are you insinuating’” I packed all the innocence 
I could summon into my voice ^ 
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He met me ^vith hte old guffaw Wo don t conmilt a dictionarj 
when ^\e alreadj know the meaning of a word do we’ 

But when I said Jawahailal was fascinating it was mcrclj a leading 
note to a word bejond all djcUonaries Onl> >ou nc\er gave me the 
chance to say it that jou were irrcaislible’ 

I onlj got a fisticuff for paina, 

O horror’ And >ou Ra> that I He like a bungler when jou do it 
like a bigamist’ But no spare joursclf another prc\'arication for 
and his face Inslantlj changed 111 pla> into >our hands with e>’cs open 

That means’ 

Tell \ou plump mj opinion of Jawaharlal Mn heart beat nineteen 
to the Goren Will jou rcalh 

But there again he had suddenly relapsed into a browm Blud> ns 
wna hts wont whcnc\‘cr h'' had something significant to sa\ There \vns 
that old remoteness in hla c>'C8 loo oicc more I felt n malaise gnawing 
within me or shall I Ba> a nameless fear’— Was he gomg to blurt out 
Eomething unacceptable to me’ Wouldnt it be embarrassing if he did’ 
For I could not but own to m>*sclf that I had found Jawaharlal more 
than fascinating And then dldnl I owe him a deep debt fop haling 
rescued me ’n a most awkward situation The episode I saw again in 
m\ mind s cics 

One thousand nine hundred and twTnti three (or was It 1P22’) 
It hapijoned at Suhhiss house und^'r the aegis r>r his chief C, R Das 
F Ind N cn Iniitctl to sing bofoie a galax> of political leaders who dclgnetl 
for once to entcrtninrsl Uen v.*-\s Cods plenty was Ihv 

Inmiiie Dos strong and mnssUc rndhtinc stringlh and kindlinr<is 
Tlirrt wao Jawahnilal witn hi"* Hamlcl smile Thcie wis Saral Chandra 
Ihi 4 11 pnUr of moral supjsirt to wlicrcier moriliI> rocket! on Its 
founditlon*! There wire n f w luHiam'd 01>Tnplins whi> cnndr*.rrndctl 
to smile at ine d^epU rtinsclous that It was so pood of them to find 
munic (nletiH^tlng 

Theie wih *?uirndrn Vnhan (»hf»sh wnlh an lerlal round his h|rt and 
n pnm il**!* rminatjon In his irt to po whr>ir there is no lauphter nor 
marnner the j-iil Thrro was a tail l*»than a fin -eater wh'^r r\rn 
woid was in imct with t rrw s latl!«'-<T\ Its just r>,ijMr^llion that 
irjuvcn-\ti> In rim shi r<irTi»T murmemi T C (»oswami a bom 
With a irKii h 31 aid Oxford arr»nl who wan le Sfton 
l» I n \r an alt t«H> willin.* \trUm for r\*T\ niltiirr nmrd th*- cumrr 
Th^^rr wt rr at •» ih<* Ir- rr frv giants with \ ugerr*— ae I l« j f»-s dwarfs 
with bil I lif-ad ar 1 lo{»-kr«tn n n-co-^ r> n'^'l imp a enl In 

i 1 1 Ini cajn ar I rt^-ojirraton* toanttt p driiarr** in Turkl>‘h frn 
It wa In frinl an ahi- in»p nnp an! withal tli-^ m r-it mrnnsru u* 
ct n*! in\ that eirr » ^m! *^1 t« salt* the «nci*'nl untn with a m "I^m 
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ninlto "\Vc shall all hanp togotliei oi assuiedlVi 'vc shall all hang 
sepal alch 

1 felt a thnll was 1, a thing of cailh, going to smg to such a staiiy 
consisloi \ ” 

“Silenre jileasc’" loaicd the stentoiian Das "Dilip is going to 
gne us a famous mailial song composed by his falhei Dwijendi'alal Roy 
‘dhaodoao samaiakshctie’ ' 

I ha\c hinted alicad\ how deeply Subhas used to be moved by 
music, but It IS impossible to dejiict liow I was affected myself when I 
felt that ni\ music was moving him So I might well have confined myself 
to this that I was on diz7,y heights of raptuie, but on this occasion 
mv w'oild of bliss biii-st alas, too soon, like an irish bubble Foi it so 
happened that ;ins1 wdien 1 w'as soaiing in the Empjaean I found my 
wi.iQs, suddcnlv clijiped I wms met by a hum of voices — the gieat 
politicals talking' Stung to my coie, 1 stopped dead, leaving the last 
\cisc unsung 

"I am soiij' Dihp, ' apologised Subhas in a low voice for he was 
‘fitting close to me I shot a glance at him His face was Lendei with pain 
"I cxjiosed you to this," he added "I ought to have known better ” 

Suddcnl}'^ wc W'eie all staiUed a clear incisive voice lang out 

"Gentlemen," thundeied Jawahailal with flashing eyes "If you 
don't caie foi music jilease at least let those have a chance who do ” 

There was an abashed silence, instantly And I had to sing again 

Since that day I have loved Jawaharlal with a sense of gratefulness 
that time could never completely eiase And so far as I myself was 
concerned it was suiely a case of love at first sight Of couise, I knew 
he could nevei leally caie foi a man like me who disliked the pretensions 
of science and adored what he so scathingly condemned as medieval 
the religious ardour, but this consciousness on my part had never made 
any difference to my love and admiration for him And yet I wonder 
if I would have felt so tenderly for him, however noble his character, 
had it not been for my startled awareness on that fatefull night of 
humiliation when it was obvious that he had come to my rescue 
notwithstanding his utter lack of interest m me or the quality of my music 
Time has only deepened my regard and solicitude for him in a steady 
crescendo till it culmimated in 1936 m profound simpasy for a loneliness 
and a rootless honesty He autobiogi aphy had heard me a few books 
have in my life 
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Clad irftffr %rllk a crram-cotoHrtd ahotci /Arou''t orrr hU fhonldrrM 

H thr B<nf7a'i nlul^ a Gandhi cnp p'yrktd n a prtmnoM ntant on h t mnaft^ 
ft ai AO r £7A< hand ontulrrtckrd in /awjnt /atkion with mtanand »tridr^ and 
of m Qa-r hr \nlKrd to tkr rootmm JiKr a eonqnrro rrturnlnj kotn after a 
itT'orv It ir a a fa^ciit trekniqHr all right that ml tary drmmnour thqt 
impm^lrr poi that otlff nrekfd Kn/JL fAat pnxad moirA to the tunc of hand mmic 
(ft rr treu nofAln^ of the mild meet. II ndu obmtt AU aH tmdr That l» the 
d orriptioH of ^«Afta^* /vrutmnlrfv « of //orpwrn Conqrrnw a.% piren hg the xtrltcr 
Tall fair Uongoi fraturrd and bf9prc*actcd h had o« attmrtlrc pertonalily 
and imprrt rd one vRft ftu penial notwir W«/i Q>tf( ortirj* imUr** If, 

inji a persona ily that none iffto offoirf J fftr Confrrrso trulon could pootibly forprt 

* LL ROADS WERE LEADING to Hnripura, I took one of them 
Contml Rnjputnna and found m\neir nt MndhI nn iw^lpnincant 
wn>T»ldc fltation suddenly inx>\vn Into Importance Our train carried the 
firat blp balcli of dolepaten and \'lj»itora to the Ilnripura Conprciw of IPSS 
and V.I %\ere rrcel\‘cd at the elation with fanfaica IrumjK'lh and cheent 

It v.a5 n motolj croud that landed on the jdatform of >lndhi a 
minlntun Indh eomtlhlne like the ont >ou eee nt the blp melae at 
Hnntlwnr or rm>‘a^. Men and wmen from different |)ro\incea jvulha 
and children of all ricn and poor tienaanbi and princes all were 

di^;:orT*etl tliat cod mominj, from the train without nn> crrrmon> or 
formaiilj 

One noticed manj cx raa** at the nlatlon extra plalformfl 
rxlm itafT extra wxllfni, loomi extra atall< extra e\rr>l!ilnf: 
The |«ohcr wrrr there too not to tullj the |ianxrn;;ern bjt to be helpful 
nn I to ctmlml the tinfic Hundmb of bu es werr* wall j t: i carr^ the 
p htlcal fliKrlmn to ILrlpura ten mllra awa> In epite of the ru^h and 
I'cranl’'* a c* mm n | herfmiennn In Inlia there wa* a certain amount 
of ofd«-rlire-* an! frelhotj 

Ore frit at < n't* tlj^ hx j I of the C n^rrvi (r-jvrnimenl there TIk' 

I atre rh i f rr lalleit ar I tarir*! na I from lUrd di to >t4dn) atxiul 
*l») r-l’c^ hoc rriYalei! the aelUilhii o' the r W D the fimt drem! 
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load of Its kind leading’ to an Indian village There were policemen at 
icgiilar Intel vals to control the heavj^ bus tiatfic, night and day, and to 
be of csivicc to those who could not affoid the luxury of even a bus ride. 

Of couise, at Ilaiipuia itself it was the volunteers who did the police 
wcik, the scavenging V 01 k, the scout woik, the guide work and what not 
It was an adinnable oiganisation, the volunteei force, consisting of two 
thousand boys and a thousand girls, mostly fiom the villages They 
weic pcifcctly disciplined and earned out their alloted task m a more 
cfiicient way than the youth from cities and colleges 

Haiipuia i*^ a small village m Baidoli taluq This village played 
Its part in that epic stiuggle with which its name is associated The 
Congicss City, Vithalnagai, was two miles further from this village, by 
the side of the Tapti A faiil}’’ level giound with a gentle incline towards 
the bank of the i ivcr was chosen for tins bamboo city, which was to be 
the centre of atti action for all India and even for the rest of the world 
for over a week 

It was an impiessive «5ight that greeted the half-a-million people 
who thronged there fiom all parts of the world They saw before 
then eyes a wonder city created ovei night by the wand of a magician, 
with some of the amenities of modern life It was two miles long, 
with a bioad avenue in the middle, as the mam artery for traffic, and 
fine thati huts to house five lakhs of people 

The houses, pandals, gateways, exhibition stalls and even the huge 
amphitheatre, where the ojien sessions were held, were built of matenals 
produced locally The city cost the Reception Committee seven and half 
lakhs, over five lakhs of which were spent in the taluq itself, m raw 
matenals, in labour etc Only the very indispensable things, like iron 
tanics and pipes for water .supply weie brought from Bombay The 
whole towTi was electrically lit and there was ample pro’vnsion of radios, 
loud speakers, telephones and telegraphs Water supply was in 
abmidance, and the sanitary arrangements were most admirable 
There was beauty and design, at once simple and suggestive, in all the 
superstructures Old Indian motifs and paintings by modem art students 
decorated all the mam gateways 

It was wonderful to see what the ambition of a peasant, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and the vision of an artist, Nandalal Bose, could do -with such 
simple things as khaddar cloth, palm leaves, bamboo shts, woVen thatis 
and the tri-coloured national flags It was the biggest creative 
achievement of Nandalal Bose 

The procession of the President-elect, Subha s Bose, was m itself an 
attractive affair A chariot, drawn by fifty-one bulls, escorted by 
saff 1 cn-sareed girls, singing songs, reached the Congressnagar towards 
dusk in failing light Subhas appeared happy and healthy, and as the 
youngest President, he cheered the hearts of the younger section of the 
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crouii uho welcomed him \dlh loud applause. On the opening daj 
Mrs Kaldu made one of her eloquent speeches when she thanked the 
retiring president, Jawaharlal in the name of the nation Jawaharlal s 
reply and parting words were in usual sad sincere style. Subhas Bose 
made a short speech after his election to the peresidenUhip which 
revealed the undaimted warrior m him. 

He was nervous and a bit confused on the first day it being his 
first experience of that kind, bat later pulled himself up and made an 
Ideal President The most dominating figure In spite of the many 
veterans on the dais was, of course, Jawaharlal who continued to ad\isc 
Influence and command the gathering In difllcult situations it was he 
who got up to explain things and to bring about an understanding 
Not c\*cn once did he fail His seriousness, sincerity and abo>c all his 
sad smile woh in the end 

Subhas was cast of a different mould He was a rc\olutionary at 
heart and rebet Be was not an idealist like Jawaharial nor had he the 
clear vision and penetrating mind of the Pandit. Jawnhar is a different 
tyT>c a force a personality Subhas hadnt the mental makeup of 
Jawahar though trath arc Impulalre and 8cnsiti\c to suffering and pain 
Subhas had sampled many political creeds and ideologies In his life 
He hobnobbed with revolutionaries in his younger days he played with 
Fascist Ideas fop a while He was by temperament more Inclined to be 
a dictator than a democrat and often he pretended faith In socialistic 
doctrines and Gondhian technique of ahlmsa One did not know where 
ho really stood with regard to his political principles. But like Jiwahar 
he wTis a realist and would not let his Idealism run away with him ns Is 
the case with most y‘oung socialists. 

C7ad fn white khad/ vnth a cfcam-cniaufcd shaw/ thrown ettrr h/s 
shoulders In the Bengali style n Ga^dhl cap |>crchoU nl a prerarimbi 
slant on his misslre head, his ri^ht hand outstretched In fascist fashion 
with measured strides and stem gnie he walked to the rostrum like a 
conqueror returning home after a victory It was a fascist technique 
all right that military demeanour that impreuslve pose that stiffnecked 
walk timt grand march to the tune of hami music there was nothing 
of the mild meek Hindu about him or hU attitude 

He wTintetl to Impress u|>on the people that he was their chosen 
leader and that he meant to Ira»l them In his own way He was not 
the one to feel humble about anvihing amt he hid no falv notions a!s»ut 
hLs prr-atlgr an the I’rr^Menl of the Congrrss That covrtrti hnn^mr 
came to him while he was vet young an I he want'^ to show that he had 
rot tmly the energy anl enthusiasm aI*o the wrl^Inm and ability to 
guide aright hU nrunlrv s destiny He knew he was the mm <f thr 
h<nir ami rArry gesture hlr t»etra>T<l It 

l-rirg young he raturalU IrsiK advler fn m hi* rl<lrni wh<-^n 
fjectihrg any ce^stltuti mal ‘•■^ue of ihrmrirg out a rr* luti'm In the 
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Subjects Committee meclim^, but he saw to it at the same time, that his 
I’lews did juevail in tlie mam conduct of the Congiess business He did 
not let tlie “No-Chang^cis” in the Congiess to have theirs He tned 
to keep excited Congi cssmen under control but when things went 
beyond his contiol, he turned to Jawaharlal who, in his usual impulsive 
waj% set matteis light, either by laughing over them or by snubbing the 
uniuly This is a privilege which Jawaharlal alone enjoys in Indian 
public life 

Subhas Bose’s piesidential address was uninspiring His Hindi 
speech, as he read it out faltcringly, prompted loudly by Acharya 
Naiendra Deo, Nvas not, much of a performance His English speeches 
weic bcttei , and when inspiicd, he could rise to poetic heights and move 
men to teal's oi action But such moments weie raie in his case 

Tall, fair, mongol-featuicd and bespectacled, he had an attractive 
pei'sonalitv and impiessed one with his genial natuie, kind-heai tedness 
and aitless smile He was much moie selfcomposed than Jawaharlal 
His fi lends saj^ that he could take the most hostile criticism with a smile 
and a shinig of his shoulders In Indian public life he had always been 
a stoiTncentic and a much-ciiticised man He too, on his part, had 
always been aggressive But his sacrifices had been great and umque 

Given the opportunity and the needed time, he was destined to be 
one of the three fiont-rank fighters for Indian freedom And this 
he achieved as Netaji, when he organised the Indian National Army 
abroad and laised the battle cry of “Delhi Chalo”, and finally he met 

the heio’s death m his fight for freedom 
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itr S A Ayr who «mj» JDnufrr for Irt Protijtinnal fJorrrtiwirHf 

nf India mtah uhril bn Sulktu^ dwrlnq the tatf tmr narmf^^ in fhr fnitoicinrj cjttiut 
from AH bonA l7pfo IHm a D <<!!<“<»** bote flnbha* riropfd from CalruHa cm irii 
oiff to habHl and thru troit to 0*~nnanit From Oirmany he mtkI bv *ub»inHnr 
to Japan ond !lir« orpanUictt tkr India Satlonnl ^rwy Bffon: the r»rajv R mtuf 
he mnetnhrrrd fiibhoi Ka4 bfffi detoned In priton and rr?r(urd on threat In po 
on Annffrr ilafr 

■YT* ITH HIS RELEASE from prison Subhas Qnlshed one phase of his 
life and bcRan another ^^hlch 8ubsequenU> turned out to be full of 
romance and glorj This second phase Is nuilnl> responsible for 
elc\'aUnR Subhas to the position of esteem \>rith v.hlch he Is held b^ 
all hls 40 crores of countonien \el a stud> of Subhas Rabus 
character cannot be complete without a stud> of the period during 
v.hlch hls ideas were moulded 

Subhas did not plunge Into an> ncllvit> Immediatcl) after hls release 
lie Indulged In a long range \*erbal duel ulth Maulana iVznd but that 
was all Ho did not lake nn> part In politics After a lapse of some 
da>s he on tlse contrarv chose to obvi*rve complete silence and sta> 
In complete solitude without allowing an>bod> to see him He began 
to pjsmd much of hls time in meditation and contemplation Hls friends 
lelathn* and colleagues w rr a little auri>riseil In see Ihia sudden change 
In ‘^ubl an Balm s |ei)chologj though all of them knev. thnl Subhas alwajTi 
u*ed to hr attractcsl b> things spiritual Subhas Innplle rf hi* being 
a great rr\olutlonar^ alwajn ImplIcHU brli»nrd In the ral*lence nml 
* mnlpotenre of Col Th religious lraditinn». which hf lmblbr<l fmm 
hln raniher c«'ul 1 at no tlire !te completely o\er*ihaflf »e<l Ptrr>lw.'l) 
belieNYt! that Sul pan inrxi rermjnelng j^ditlm an I leaning trmartln religion 
Man) forrrer fr\ luli-^naths of lergal hid rh<>-en pueh ■ i«4lh 
‘^hrre- Arrlndo Ch -v war the leader i* thU cult 

rtjT line day the p<-ws c<ntalpe»l In a Cei%rrrfrefli r mmurique 
startled the wh'' e w rt j *^jhhj»* wx* m'»t rg fn m 11*^ r'*^fn In whi h 
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lie had confined himself" Accoiding: to the details published, he never 
used to allow anybody into his loo'm bll the last day He never used 
to see anybody Even the membeis of his family could not contact him 

The news of his disappearance was published on the day on which 
India was celebrating “Independence Day” le on the 26th of Januaiy 

Some believed that Subhas had left his home on that memorable 
day only, but the details subsequently published proved that Subhas 
iiad left his home many days pieviously It means that the news of 
his disappcaiance was published only aftei he had safely reached a 
particular place 

The publication of that news let loose a flood of speculations as to 
the possible whcieabouts of Subhas Babu Countless messages of 
condolence ponied into the Bose household It was a time when the 
wai in Euiope was being waged with the utmast vigour, and the news 
of Subhas's disappearance received wide publicity at the hands of both 
the ‘enemy’ and the ‘friendly’ radio stations. 

Most of the speculateis about Subhas’s whereabouts believed ^ at 
fiist that he had staited olT foi the Himalayas to take up the threads 
of his “Sanj'as’’ wheie he had left them during his immature years 
But little by little this belief began to be shaken People then began to 
believe that he had left the country in a Japanese submarine and reached 
Tokio After many months, when he was heard broadcasting from 
tlie Beilin Radio, people were at first sceptical to believe that it was 
Subhas’s own voice that was coming over to them over the air But 
when the Government Agencies themselves announced that Subhas had 
joined hands with Axis Powers, people became convinced that he, by 
hook or ciook, had managed to reach the camp of the arch enemies' 
of Britain Suddenly on March 28th 1942, Reuter flashed the news 
that Subhas was killed during an air-ciash near the coast of Japan 
This news sent a wave of grief over the whole country, though soon 
afterwards the news was contradicted Ultimately, the Government 
and the people were convinced that Subhas was nowhere else but m 
Berlin 

Yet the mystery of the way in which he effected Ins escape and 
reached Berlin could not be unravelled for a pretty long time 
Afterwards India practically knew nothing about his activities also 
That smoke-screen has very recently been lifted, though dunng the latter 
part of the year 1945 people had already begun to speculate regarding the 
possible route Subhas might have taken to escape into another country 

The first person to try a hand at unravelling this mystery was the 
Sikh leader of the Punjab, Master Tara Smgh It became known that 
one of the Punjab Ministers was connected with Subhas’s escape from 
India Thereafter, we began to receive information by bits, and though 
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these bits did not fit into each other to make a connected whole one 
tiling became apparent, and it was that Subbas had not left India b 3 
submarine or aeroplane but he had left the country overland crossing 
over to the other side over Ita western frontiers. In the beginning of 
January 1946 more details regarding this came to light A correspondent 
of the Hindustan Standard of Calcutta made public the details he had 
receii’ed about Subhas Babua mode of escape— details which U'ere said 
to hs\*e been received from a person who directly helped Subhas in his 
adventure 

This Is what that person appears to hav’c said — Shreejut Subhas 
Chandra Bose left Calcutta by road on the 13th December 1940 and 
travelling by motor car all ^hc way to the Burdw'an station boarded 
a second class compartment of the Punjab Mail Uiat had just steamed 
into the station. He had allowed his beard to grow The hair of his 
head also was not cropped and It was falling in curling locks right on 
to hlfl neck By the time he reached Peshawar Subhas began to look 
like a Pathan For six days he slaj'cd in Peshawar and then ho loft 
for Kabul In company vsith a body-guard and guide Ho rode In a 
tonga for five mDes out of Peshawar Thereafter he travelled the 
whole distance on foot only 

In Kabul Subhas was caught In the net of the Afghan C I D but 
he managed to escape from their hands by bribing one of its members 
Subhas is said to hav*e given him his fountain pen and a ten rupee note 
to let him go Then Subhas contacted the Russian Govtmment but he 
vras told by them that the Kon Aggreasloi Pact between Rusala and 
Germany was on the point of being liquidated, and there was a pos.<iibIIlty 
of rapproachment between the British Government and the Russian 
GovemmenL It was not posalblc for the Russian Government to give 
shelter to Subhas The ^viel Government did not want to dlspliase 
the Britishers in any way 

\Mien a German agent came to know that Subhas Babu was In search 
of a havTn to anchor his boat, he put him In contncl with Berlin 
Thereafter arrangements were made to send Subhas by air to Berlin 
vU Russia ” 

After the publication of the above narrallvT wry D'cently le In 
the beginning of March IP Lala Uttameband threw lm|w>rinnl light on 
Subhas Babus advvnturc in a wriei of articles which he wrote for the 
Ilindastan Timm of Delhi r,a!a Ultamchand was a metchant in Kabul 
and scconlmg to hU emm saving it v^as he who gavv Subhas llie 
necessary shrller and was rrsponsibir for making surcr-wful armngrnienls 
for his trip to Berhn iJila Uttamehands anielea tally in major detail* 
with the rews publt«he<! N*forehand He suffen-t! great hsrdihli-o In 
going cut of hU way to help Subha*. I nr a simile rnefcKsnt l^ls 
UlUmchands ccurtge was rrally remarkaKe Ur sbU’Iler to think 
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what would have happened if Lala Uttamchand had not helped Subhas. 
Then, would the glorious dream of Azad Hmd have come true? 

But let us not wander m this realm of imagination Let us tread 
the beaten track of factual analysis. 

Lala Uttamchand’s articles do not throw much light on the question 
as to how and when Subhas escaped from Calcutta He does not go 
beyond the details published by the “Hindustan Standard ” We do not 
yet know whose help was responsible for sending Subhas safely out of 
Calcutta We do not yet understand why Subhas thought of going out 
to Russia He disgmsed himself as a Moulvi of Lucknow and went to 
Kabul under the assumed name of Ziauddm This fact would perhaps 
lead one to believe that his principal help-mate must have been some 
Muslim The fact that Subhas wanted to go to Russia would lead us 
to the surmise that his help-mate must probably have been a communist 
It IS not yet clear why Subhas ever entertained the idea of going to 
Russia He was competent enough to understand that, in spite of the 
pact of non-aggression existing between Russia and Germany, the 
conflict of ideologies of the two nations had never ceased to exist 
and if he did not want to go to Russia, why should he have gone to 
Peshawar and Kabul at all All these things are still obscure and they 
will come to light only when another Lala Uttamchand, who must h^ye 
helped Subhas in successfully negotiating the first hurdle that Calcutta 
was, comes fomard 

Today we only know that one cold mght, when everything was 
covered with snow, and life was being frozen to death by the drop in 
the temperature, Subhas entered Kabul in company with his help-mate 
Staying there, he moved heaien and earth to be able to go to Russia 
but was not successful He had assumed the name of Ziauddm and 
was looking like a real Kabuli The Kabul C I D was after him 
The C I D had no notion as to who Ziauddm was, but for some 
reason or another they began to trouble him more and more In these 
circumstances he sought Lala Uttamchand’s help and Lala Uttamchand 
showed great courage in taking upon his shoulders the onerous 
responsibility It was he who put Subhas m touch with Italian 
Ambassador After undergomg imimagmable hardships Subhas 
ultimately reached Berlin via Russia 

Here a question naturally anses as to what would have happened 
if Subhas had been successful in gomg over to Russia, as was his desire 
According to Lala Uttamchand Subhas did want to go to Russia 
He even showed his dishke towards some of the methods employed by 
Germany The details of Subhas Babu’s contemplated plan of action 
after he reached Russia, as revealed to us by Lala Uttamchand are not 
attractive It seems that in reply to Lala Uttamchand’s question as to 
what he would do after reaching Russia, Subhas Babu said that he 
wanted to enhst the armed help of Russia m favour of India Let us 
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recapitulate the dialogue that seems to ha\*e passed between him and 
Lala Uttamchand on one occasfon- 

Dunng one of the talks I asked Bose hla main object in going 
to Moscow 

He said The Russiana and the Germans haw just concluded a 
Non aggression Pact. Germanj is at \wr with Britain Russia ix in 
enemy of Britain This is the time to go to Moscow, and do projMiganda 
for Indian freedom. 

The Russians and the Germans arc at peace just now I said 
T)ut still there la little in common between their ideologies. Who can 
saj that e\’cn nov, there la no preparation for a war between them 
under the cowr of friendship’ And then will the Russians allow jou 
to cany on propaganda against the British? 

Tt maj be Bose Babu replied that the friendship be ween Russia 
and Germanj does not last long and thej might go to war But th'^ 
political situation toda> la changing so fast that wo do not know what 
ma> happci wrlthln the next 24 hours. No one ever Imagined that 
Russia and Gcrman> could conclude a pact of friendship But that is 
how things do%olopod E\xn If there is an undcr-curront of hostllltj 
between German> and Russlu Uie Bntish too arc no friends of Russia 
1 am sure the Russians will let me cany on propaganda against the 
British 

But do jxju think India will get her freedom mcrcl\ through 
propaganda’ I asked 

M> own ron\'iclion Is that the British will not quit India till thr\ 
are throwm out b) a bloody rc\olution he said Thej ha\T nctxr 
freed an> country pcacefulK Look at Ireland Rtmembcr the Ii*flh 
arc their owm kith and kin When after 700 \earw of ilruggic and 
suffering Ireland did win her freedom the nritl''h evtn thin kept a 
small part of the Irish enrth for themselics IIow can the> gl^e up 
India ^njluntaril) It is trut anti British prop.iganda sbroad will not 
win us frteilom but just mm thr> are engaged in a lift nnd*dealh 
fllruggle and m> propagan la will deftnitelj do them ronsidcrahle harm 

But then do >ou IhinI India cannot have a rex'oliHlon like thr one 
which tons plocr in Ireland*’ I asked 

The condlliuns which the British ha\e crrate^l In India make auch 
a rtw'olutlon ImpossIMe It U vir> difncull to mate conditions In Imha 
In which we can throw ih British out Again such a irvolullon 
cannot be brought about wHthoul the help of a for»*Ign iwmcp h \rn 
Russb owe* her muluth n to German) and Am nra won her If de|-*n U nr 
with the help of France 

Do >*tm mean to oa) 1 aslrd that jou arr g-img to Pu iU to tiy 
to eblsln her help In th^- hN-tatlon rf In lu^ 
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‘Yes, that is my real ob3ect’ he confessed ‘I want to persuade 
the Russians to help us If I fail in this, I can always do anti-British 
propaganda If I had staj'ed back in India, the Government would 
have kept me in prison for the duration of the war And I am sure, 
all the big leadeis of the country will also be put in prison I preferred 
to escape and do whatever I could for the independence of my country, 
rather than rot in prison ’ 

‘But what will you do if you are not allowed to go to Moscow 
straight from here,’ I asked 

‘Firstly, I shall make an attempt on my way to get down in Moscow 
and stay on theie If I do no’t succeed I will arrange it thiough the 
Russian Embassies m Berlin and Rome I hope it will bo arranged there 
because there you can freely contact the legations In any case I hope 
to get to Moscow soon ’ 

I expressed my doubts whether the Axis would let him go to Moscow 
m a war like this, if thej got hold of an Indian of his status I said, 
they would much rather put him to their own use than let him go to 
the Russians 

‘I too know they will not give me up easily to the Russians,’ said 
Bose, ‘but I will do my best to go to Moscow Today Russia is the only 
country which can help to liberate India No other country will 
help us That is why I do not want to go anywhere else but to Moscow 
K India does not wm her freedom during this war, she will not be able 
to get it for another fifty years, unless, of coui’se, a bloody revolution 
takes place sooner ’ ” 
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SUBIIAS TURNS DOWN MUSSOLINI’S 

PROPOSALS 


Anthony Elcuitm ttano In " TAr Tltyo of IUndnntau” putiishrd by Orimtat 
Duok Co Calcutta dfcrtbrg the tntmHew betxcem flabAot and itmmol'ni hrkJ 
during thr lant wixr Subhog trog aa firm <ut rtrr In the prrifcncr of the Ilalhxn 
dirlatrr and tnrvrd dotcn itutsollnls propoMal to form a Prm-Mimal Corrrnmrnt 
in Furopr Hr -mu frrrparrd to r*tahJlgh it iater In Ante He ol#o rrjeclcd th( 
pmpn at to rMtabt ih lHdo-/taJUin dtHunt rr)at‘ons Hrwf thinoa rnwtl romr 
flr»l hr M3td and frcrdmn mml rowr fint lAm frrdinp thr Mlanlntj mnvir* 
am/ r/o/Atn <7 tkr naked 

CUBHAS CHANDRA had gone that c\cnlng to the Pnlarzo 
^Venczzla to discuss matters with Mussolini 

As his car dro\*c In there were a dozen Fascist soldiers uho greeted 
Subhas Ra>nng Viva 1 India (long IKt India) Guards of honour 
accompanied Subhas The Foreign Minister Conte Galcarzo Ciano 
rrcel\‘^ Subhas at the palace and nhoVed him In to Benito Mussolini s 
olTice-room 

A sjmeious and richl> decorate'! hall Manj rich and artistic 
portmlls of Garibaldi ^lozzini Ci\our Victor F mmanuol JI and others 
SexTral telephones hlghl> mechanised means of communication In the 
hall Fdes registers and olHciaJ books In one comer of the hall 
A large portrait of King Victor Fmmanuel III ami of the ro>al fomll> 
Mussolini In military uniform was seen lntensel> bus) Then he v.'os 
not ^raring a cap on his bold head Seeing Subhas at the door 
Mu«sollnl got up i^ent up to the door and shaking hands >*ith Subhas 
embraced hint Then taking hand In hand the) drr^ near the table 
The) sal doum and starlol the conwrsatlon 

The Foreign MlnUlrf Onte Ciano Mursolmls son in law was alsii 
present at the convTn'allen 

Mussolini Are )*oa quite eomfortabl) put up In the llotr! 
Mr Bow*' 1 am sending Captain I lecarelli r\*er) da> to Inquire aNmt 
)*ou In the Hotel 

Subhas O I am quite comforiaW) i^ut up there Thanks 
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Mussolini Since I wrote to' you that note, I had a phone call, the 
other day, with Adolf (Hitler), and we further discussed whether, and 
in what way, we could transport same men and material to the East 
Now, as you see for yourself, we are hard pressed, both from the East 
and the West The Russian colossus is not yet laid low, nor the 
incalculable American resources are fuly revealed But once the terra 
incognita (unknown land) is explored, and our line is cut straight, then, 
Subha s Bose, the might of Fascist arms will be at your disposal 

Subha s Yes, You are right. In the present context that is but 
a forgo'ne conclusion 

Mussolini By the way, yesterday at the Foreign Office it was 
suggested ,that you could gain more sympathy and suppoit from the 
people of Italy, if you were to form a Provisional Government of India 
m Rome or in Berlin, exactl3’’ as the defeated governments of Belgium, 
France, Holland, Poland and Greece have formed in London 

Subhas grimly answered No, that is not possible There is no 
question of forming any Provisional Government of free India, not in 
Europe at any rate Later on, after my return to Asia, and befoie 
launching the campaign, I may foim a Provisional Government, which 
then will not be mine, but of the great country of which Subhas Chandra 
Bose IS but an infinitesimal part, a humble servant and a fighting soldier 

Mussolini If you feel that the formation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Europe will not further your interests, nor it will be compatible 
with self-respect then, yoti may do what seems best for you 

Adolf was teUing me when I last met him in Munich how he 
remained impressed by your personality, your love of mner freedom, 
and the brave plans you have mapped out in your mind Adolf further 
said that if you were an Indian, then all Indians must be of the same 
Aryan race as the Germans, and as such, wiU form part of greater 
Germany, or rather, Germany would form part of greater India, that 
has to give a lead and directive to the world In that new world order 
there will be peace for a thousand years 

Subhas Well, thanks for your appreciation. Yes, I am bo'rn a 
free mason As a free man I wiU continue to fight the present and 
future exploiters of my country As a free man I will die in the 
battlefield I want freedom, more freedom, fullest freedom, for me, 
for my cotmtiy, for the whole mankind 

Mussohm I must congratulate you for that wonderful speech 
you made before the students m Berlin There so clearly and orderly 
'you have outlined the future of free India, and the strong centralisation 
and powerful orgamsation that are needed there, I have studied the 
text of your speech almost by heart, as that will help to clear my own 
mind Dr. Astorre Lupatelli, the Rector of the umversity for the 
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Foreigners in Perugia has received an appreciative report of that 
speech which is now being circulated. 

Of the many fond dreams I dream in my mind one is undoubtedly 
the ciJtural relationship between our t^so great countries The Senator 
GIo\'anni Gentile had sent me a draft of the Indo>Italian Cultural 
Relationship Scheme which we hope, will materialise as soon as the 
war is o\er 

Subhas Hrst things come first Our first preoccupation is to 
free India from the foreign joke. To tell you the truth we haw at 
present relegated culture and cultural relatlnships to the last place 
Before we could think eff any cultural rdatJonshIp ViC ha\e first of all 
to free India from the claws of the British Lion. Then v.-e have to 
embark upon freeing India from many internal tyrants like the dead 
traditions religious taboos communal cancer medieval feudalism of 
the Indian princes and many other evils. WTien wc ha\*e sufiiclently 
clothed our naked limbs and fed the walking skeletons then wo may 
gi\e out attention to culture Self realisation and all the rest of iL 
First w are determined to live and then speculate and philosophise. 

Ciano turning towards Mussolini, In a low voice How true how 
logical how dignified are his words* 

Mussolini \ou arc perfectly right India Is today In a transition 
period The sons of the soli know better than anybody else what is 
really befitting and what Is not to their own cotmtry But all being 
Will I do hope you will reciprocate our earncal d(^re to exchange 
students and scholars between our two countries to Interpret the 
rcsiioctlve messages In the most cfllclent vray 

Subhas The doors of co-operation arc always open. India has 
nil her portals wide oocn to the four corners of the world 
Open mIndedness has been one of the characterisUc features of India 
find India will grow on that national heritage 

Mussolini I have got to discuss some other matters with you 
We should have a long afternoon free Perhaps wc shall fix up later on 
In the meantime U will give I.*Ida Ciano and me great pleasure If you 
could dine with us the day after tomorrow at Ciano s residence 
From there wt could drive down to our country villa and if the weather 
permits we shall go to the Forum— which they call Forum Muw»linl 

Subhas Thanks very much Bui I have some other prrvi<ius 
mgagrmmts in Germany and 1 am afraid I must keep them Ilut I 
ext*eel U-tter luck next time 

Cuno If U U not so urgent w*e ran easily cancel y^imr apiwjlntmmU 
In Germany or jontponr them by phore right now 

*>jbhas turning to Ciano with a smile No ajrptdntments oner 
fixed should l)r adhered to at all cosU unless ►mie more imj rUnt 
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and pressing duty compels one occasionally to cancel or postpone them 
But in my case, I do not think that there is enough reason now to alter 
or cancel my engagements in Germany But I do hope to be back m 
Rome again towards the middle of next month, and then I shall be 
happy to dine and talk matters over with you, m the light of further 
developments m the war and the changing political situation in the world 

Mussolini Come, then, let us move I will accompany you, 
Subhas Chandra, back to the Hotel I have to go that way myself now 
To day I am your guard of honour 

They came down Ciano motored down to his house Mussohni 
and Subhas got in another car and drove down to Excelsior Hotel 
n Duce stayed with Neta]! for some time in the Hotel after which he 
left Subhas left for Bei’lin the next day by air 
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At the inttn n hfftrrrn SutAfu and Itl ter the ffmit ludinn rmiluthnary 
did not hrMUrtlr to rriVcisc Nari^m anrf fo j»Amf AU prffeixHce /ur fAr Sort t 
Mv^trtn /tutihay told HRfrr attacKlnff Ruvria tfo« a prronn blunder nnd 

Aim for hiM reference to IndloM in ** ifritt Aomp/'’ The article U 
latrn from An*hon%t EUinfrmtttnln n “fAc Itrro of IflndH^tan 

TT 4 15 PM SHARP Hitlers special car v.iys wnitin;: at the door 
^ of Subhaa residence and at 4-30 the preat Indian rcvolutlonarj 
arn\od at the Chancerj Armed S S aoldicrs and special guards of 
honour escorted Subhas to Hitlers quarters Long high roofed and wide 
halls Most up-to-date and scientific conximlcncc oerywherc As 
Subhas was passing b> accompailcd b> Dr Von Trott of the foreign 
ffTiec two Germans In civilian clothes came towards Subhas and greets 
him M\*lng Hell Hindustan” Subhas saluted them and walked along 
Hitler tt'as telephoning ns Subhas rnicml the room Pinlshlng the 
teleph<ino conwrsatlon In a minute the Fuc)ir*.r n^nlked up to the door 
anti rcreiml Subhas nith a fraternal shake hnnU and taking his hand 
in his the\ walked on to a tnlile standing bj the side of a Urge Vi^ndo 1 ^ 
fiom \sheTc the ojs n space and clear skies conhl be seen On that d«> 
!lir> talked on \*nrious siibj^^ts and their con\*cmatJon Instcti for neiirl> 
firi\ fi\c nil lutes 

The main topic of the discussion Uunng that inlervlcvi was the 
imi>endlng formation of the Indian Notional Ann> in Asia the fulfilment 
of the ’^nlraV Fnlcs Indian” which Subhas formed In Hcriln In the 
\rar 1012- 

llltler Although I am now hard pressed and m> Gcrman> >ou 
mav be purr m> romra |e nil thr moral supjmrt of the Oemun Nation 
and f\m ihr materia! hrlp lu far as U lies within our iw-wer will U* 
>‘our> fur >uu to occf»mphih thr dream >-ou and j-our conpatriols In 
India ha\T thr dream of ffTrdom The w‘f)rld outside the 

Anghe^'axon p!utt<rara mskep intldious propaganda agalnnl Hiller arwt 
(ermine depicting I-arcbm and Nazism aa the rrign of lerTT>r a« the 
an I saUniral m^tn) of hums \lt> ln*h> the^ aa> U 
d»vnd«J again**! I rrrelf and ‘>uthaa W a tralH»r to ihr r<ronlr> 

cwlofnrira arr biun I tn come The other Aa) tl e pnviie f^crrlary 
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to Von Ribbentrop was telling us how the Intelligence Department in 
Lisbon IS twisting and pruning your words in older to justify their 
statement that Subhas Chandra Bose has sold his soul and mind, heart 
and body to Hitler They grow on these lies 

Subhas Vituperation follows applause, as pain follows pleasure 
One should not heed it But I must be true to my own inner light 
It IS conscience that compels me to fight for tinth and justice, even at 
the risk of unmerited dishonour, misrepresentation, malignant and 
self-intei ested criticism, imprisonment or even physical death Our duty 
is to do and the result will take care of itself I know the sinister 
intentions that are behind the Tories of Britam, and although they pose 
themselves as gentlemen, they are the enemies of not only Indian 
freedom, but all human freedom of every race, everywhere 

The only country today where the most advanced ideas on 
Socialism and Democracy are m the Vanguard is the Soviet Union 
Here, as you know already, I disagree fundamentally from you You 
certainly call the great movement centering around you a form of 
Socialism smted to the historical and cultural backgromid of the German 
Nation Hence you call your movement National Socialism After my 
arrival in this country, and since I got to know the people and the 
working of the Nazi state and the people from inside, I am becoming 
more convinced that the economico-political ideology of the Soviet Union 
of Socialist Republics is indeed very different from the foundations of 
the German Nazi state But in both countnes the dictatorship exists 
symbolised in one supreme representative mah But now you have 
started on a dangerous game with Russia 

Hitler Well, from the Eastern front I fear no defeat, however 
hidden and mighty the Russian military resources and camouflaged hei 
tactics may be Now to be frank with you, the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour has really prolonged my sleepless nights and woi ried days 
The Amencan resources are so vast and mexhaustible that, if the war 
IS protracted for long, the tripartite powers may have to suffer in the end 
What else is the tactics of Mr Churchill but to prolong the war to such 
a length of time until he could win the whole-hearted support of America 
to fight Germany*’ The British always won the battles on the blood of 
others The Bnfash often wm battles on the tables, through sheer 
diplomacy, whereas we fight and our blood is shed m vain, as we are 
not politically and diplomatically as experienced as Britain That island, 
although a fortress of freedom in itself, is the cause of all the European 
wars and, m this century, of two world-wide conflagrations The other 
nations fight and die, and the British wiU emerge out victorious to share 
the booty What an accursed dividend on the blood of sister and 
neighbour nations' 

Japan has certainly embarked upon a colossal folly by attacking 
Pearl Harbour, however encouraging and cheering her initial successes 
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o\cr America ma> be In my solitary movements I doubt whether it 
was nght on our part to declare war on the Soviet Unloti But we could 
not ha\c foreseen all these further complications which perhaps onlj an 
astute diplomatic politician like Mr Churchill could have calculated 
In fact, Mr Churchill had said that the time uould come when our 
cncm> will make some fatal blunder which he said be would turn Into 
our defeat That is the history of the last war and the so-called defeat 
of Gennanj This time Gcrman> has taken all the measures so that 
'iich a mistake mav ne\er be repeated. We arc sure that 1918 will not 
be repeated But the Pearl Har^ur Is now haunting me like an infernal 
night marc 

\ou know perhaps more than an> leading Indian today the heart 
of German 3 lou wdl bclic^'c me I feci sure when I saj that I am 
pondering over the freedom of India and how to open India s markets to 
all the countries of the world Those Britishers are not ashamed to 
make the insensate propaganda that Germany w'ould quictcl^ walk In 
if the British quit India Thci must remember that in the clear da> 
light of 1912 there cannot be an> civilixcd powTr which could walk in 
and rule India with a foreign viccroj with the Indian miserlings serving 
under him 

Subhas \\*bat >ou wrote about India in >*our Mem Kampf has 
nlw*n\‘8 hurt me Ital> had Indeed a shameful deal with Ab>*ssinla and 
there the conditions are much worse than the> arc In India todaj 
This fligrant Injustice was done In the ycur 1030 The others argue 
that the devds tied bj the same axis tall will devour the victims fallci 
under their heels Todav words do not mean much One da> jmsu make 
llir pact of non nggmwion with Uussla and the next da> >ou attack her 
linrxiKM'tedlj TcKlaj the ^\c<^lcr^ powero gIor> In tlicir Atlantic Charter 
Tomonow it will be Just s paper to be preened in a museum and not 
a bond In bo rmpoctotl That nrilish bull dog Mr Winslnn Churrhlll 
hss Mid that the Mlantic Charter nco<l not be cxpoclwl to be applied to 
India 

1 full> sharr the view that In this world war both tho bolligcront 
orunltioH hsvr rr>mmlttr<l InJuJllco Hut to m> wft> of thinking tlio 
tnju«tlro committed bv the Hritish Imix'riallsts is fnr baser than the 
juvenile d l.-iqurnrv and imiwrialisl expansion in whVli the Trii«artltr 
I indtilrctL Gc^an> Itftl> and Japan arr v»»ui,, fnlion** full of 

I'fdcnlial cnrrg) and viiahiv industrfous an 1 Intclhrrn! Thc' stm jf 
clvjlljjtmn and rulturr n a^aln In tho K»st At thir rr Knl unless 
\rnci4rai* rrr-' urros arc full> ftnvalci! wc cannot m> with an\ 
rrrlaml> h nr thu wur ia gnj to md Tlierc mav never l>c a viflorPma 
nation but onI> a vroup r* war-^xhau te»l cnurtiif-* with in< unlairs rf 
d'-«trurtion halr^i ar 1 mutual m-iii^mtlv** suietlil rnjnia l^fi U-hm I 
In cV'cr> one cf lb«* rent roun!rH*s If thr war u ifTilrar!r»I in 

(ts letter rd 1 atrrr»- with wlat >'nti Mil Adilf that Ib^-rc !•* 
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neither victorious nor vanquished nabons, but only the survivors and 
the annihilated countiies What a hard reality’ O what a horror' 

Hitler But now there is no going back fo'r any of us Either 
America will crash us and the Jews will reign in this world, or we will 
crush the American Dollar and the Jews will be annihilated 
Inteniabonal Jewiy is hard to be broken, and it will not bend as long 
as America serves their mtoiests Of Mr Churchill and other Bribsh 
sea-dogs we do not take any nobce, if the two' great collosi, I mean 
America and Russia, aie isolated from Bntain, and understanding 
between Russia and America, and then between Germany and Russo- 
American coahbon is leached 

Hitler saying this, as if hit in his heart, leaned back to his chair 
and fell, as it were m a swoon, for a while His eyes were closed and 
his biea thing became slow But the same facial expression was there, 
the index of iron-willed man, obsessed with the Nazi ideal of a World 
New Order, with intense and passionate love for his country, and fully 
detei mined to overthrow that Empire, where, they used to say that 
“the sun never sets ’’ 

The personal attendant came and spnnkled a few drops of cold water 
on Hitlei’s face which brought him back to the normal consciousness 

On regaining his consciousness Hitler began God’s help and 
providence are upon the German nabon India also will rise again 
Crucifixion of the Homo Sapiens is the prelude to his resurrecbon 
The sufferings to which Germany is subject today are trying and we 
must relieve this strain within the shortest time possible W’e want 
the new order, not based any longer on money or power, but on labour 
and the capacity to produce and survive 

Subhas India loves to see your country grow in righteous might, 
Germany, this land where deep philosophy and thought have ever thrived 
No other nabon underneath the Western sun has today risen to your 
heights in pohbcal consciousness, in industry and power of thought, in 
all walks of material progress and life 

After fixing up the time for the next meeting, those two great 
revolutionaries embraced each other and bade good-bye Hitier 
accompanied Subhas to the gate of the Chancery and the S S body^ 
guards escorted Subhas to the car He reached home by 6 p m. 
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“HTimrirr hr tra^ not artunlly dotnp oome irorX or tnTkhu to somrbodp he 
xrcml4 uithdraxc hhnnlf fn a trier and tcomld be in conmnnlous tr>th God" jmj/j 
3tr 8 A Aiter in the extract below dneribhiff Subhas" life in EiUt A»ta ** it 
ictM Ah immeuar apritual /af/A that gave Aim poW tnxHquVU)/ n rrn[ith 
inlectionn nclf-eon^rnce totmner charitaJAhtii Hntumi humility and mfvit 
important of all a tonck‘ng and oterpoicrr nn rplrit of humanity 

rpHE WORLD HAS Bern man> mnrtjTB in the iwal and ulll »co manj 

more in the future aIbo Their imfferinpB nnd «acriflcc« wd/i stand 
out In history as unparalleled examples worth cmulaUnp in all times 
and in all dimes 

Netajis martjTdom was howc\*cr unique His su/Terinf:® were in 
no v,ay inflicted on him bj an> outside a|:cnc> In the execution of his 
far reaching plans for the llbcroUon of IndLa he anticipated ph>TilcaI 
and mental agon> and bore U oil chccrfull> and aithout o murmur when 
it came 

I do not pmpcHm to recall at length the sufTcrings nnd Mcriflcrji 
he brought on himself until he disappeared from his home in Calcutta 
January 1041 1 ha\*c alroad) made n brief reference to his uar — lime 

lra\Tls from India to Furopi and the Fnr to lead the arm> of 

India s IJbenition (This Is published In an another chapter in this book) 
In this connection one episode mast be eonslderetl the mot.1 dramatic— 
the nlnet> -daj submarine dash fmm Germany to East Asia earl> In 1013 

U nfnetj da>'s of hairbreadth t^capen almost ever} (Ij) fmm 
torpedo or gunfire 

He wan secftmiMnln! h% onh cne Indian from Herlin Abld ttssun 
•%hn ae(e<l as hU prl\*atr eeri» !ar> for some tlm** after NrtaJI irrrhetl 
Mst Asu Alid di ! n^l fell me the t^h'^le slor> cf thr nhet>«4U) 

adventure on the high i-ej^.-ratber under the high seas— all thr waj 
from German} to Fumalrj Hr gaw m- onU a seiapp} acnsunl »f th** 
trip 

Nctajl and llajt’tan were huddled in a tonvr o' Ihr sulmririnr rri 
wanting to br in Ih- wa> o the ctrw who had to U* al«-rt nl^hl and da> 
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to avoid being torpedoed under water or being rammed to extinction 
on the surface by enemy naval craft that were scouring the seas for 
GeiTnan submarines Ntetaji could not move his limbs freely, all he 
could do was a lot of deep thinking and planmng He could not even 
have a shave or did not wish to, he grew a beard m those mnety days, 
more perhaps with an eye to disguise as he did before he disappeared 
from his Calcutta home m 1941 Abid sported a “goatee “ If the 
submarine had been captured, it would have been very difficult for a 
foreigner seeing Subhas wthout glasses and with a sizeable beard, id 
guess that it was the Indian revolutionary leader who was making an 
undemater dash from Berlin to Tokyo If captured, both Subhas and 
Abid, with their fan skin, beards and fluent German, would have passed 
for men of the submarine crew 

At the end of those ninety difficult and anxious days, Netaji must 
have lost ovei a stone in weight, for he looked unusually thin even when 
he reached Singapoie five or six weeks after he reached the haven of 
safety 

I^rom the day he landed m Singapore (2nd July, 1943) till the days 
his plane crashed m Taihoku in Formosa (18th August 1945), when he 
sustained fatal burns in the crash resulting in fire, his mind or body 
knew no rest or peace Worries, anxieties, agonies, hunger, risky tnps 
to the front haiibieadth escapes fro'm bombings and machinegunmngs, 
forced marches on blistered feet — no, there is not one form of physical 
or mental suffering and toiture that Netaji did not undergo, though 
willingly and cheerfully Any other mere man in his place would have 
cracked up long ago under the strain He went through enough to give 
him a complete nervous breakdown within a year of his taking over the 
leadership m East Asia But then he was the chosen of God, he was 
made for raaityrdom, he was born to set an unparalleled example of 
the human spirit cheerfully accepting and enduring every conceivable 
ordeal — of body and mind, for the sake of his country 

Indeed, even as a martyr alone, he has no compeer m history 
And, as a revolutionary hero, Netaji hved charmed life throughout 

I was an eye-witness of at least one incident m which Netaji 
escaped death by the fraction of an inch 

It was on the morning of ISth October, 1944 Netaji was taking 
the salute standing on the base in one of the parade grounds in 
Mmgaladcn about fourteen miles from Rangoon city The occasion 
was the first day of the Provisional Government Week, to celebrate the 
First Anniversary of Proclamation of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind on 21st of October the previous year at Smgapore The idea 
was to start the celebration on the 18th, three days before the histone 
day, and to conclude it three days after, namely on the 24th But the 
very first day, and the very first function of that day nearl 3 '’ threw us 
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into an ab>’ss of dtsaatcr How Netaji escaped being killed on the spot 
la ewn now a wonder to me. 

The function started with an address from Netaji to the soldiers of 
the INA and girls of the Rani of JhansI Regiment drawn up on the 
raaidan A mw of chairs had been placed behind the saluting base some 
five yards awa> and I was i-eated on one of them along i\ilh Ministers 
of the Burma Go\*emment, senior HI. ofhcials and HsA oiDcers and 
Japanese military and ci\'i]]an officers who had been invited 

Right from the start of the parade we heard intermittent reports 
of gunfire high up in the air We thought that perhaps Japanese fighters 
were carrying out manocu\Tca so we did not pa> much attention to 
those shots. Later It turned out that Japanese fighters were trynng to 
chase awaj cncmj planes approaching the skies o\cr the parade ground 
The morning was dear with bright sunshine and the Indian Tricolour 
proudly wnving at the top of the flag — mast next to the saluting base 
could be seen b^ cnemj airmen eight to ten thousand feet up in the air 
And the troops drawn up on the ground and Netaji standing majestically 
in the uniform of the Supreme Commander provided an unmistakable 
target even for an airman moving at a high speed 

The adc ack started thundering and then I saw n fighter plane 
painted In camouflage colours suddenly emerging fiom behind us fly low 
oxer the tree tops fringing the ground to our righl and (he white pilot 
peering through hts goggles o\*er the port side of the cockpit at the 
pirade ground below All he had to do at that moment wne to touch n 
button and his machlnegiins would have mowed down iSclnji the Rants 
who were just then marching past and those of us who were seated just 
behind the saluting base. 

Major General T^man KianI Commander of the First Dix*islon who 
w-as standing to attention on the ground to the left of the saluting base 
turned to Netaji and begged of him fo jump off the five foot high base 
Netaji did not budge he did not exrn turn round to look at KianI 
Again Klani shoutetl to N.'tcji ^eh front nahihai sab meherbani 
karkr aap n^che utarlyo (TliLs U not the front Sir please step off 
the base) 

II> n^nv Ih** girls hi 1 rrach*Hl Ihc other end of Ih^* groun I hut 
Ih^ the luildirn* were aluut to follow and a s|linter from one of the 
ark ark guns will ml just ir* and lilt a soldier at the haM* of Ms skull 
and killetl him on the s}*nt The man acluallx fell wllhn a frw fret of 
where Nrtajl was still stamrng lie rriuld nrl any m )rr resist the 
frantic Appeal of hianl who was bent <»n eaxing Netaji s life from certain 
death On hU own K‘anJ ct mmandr^l the s*'ldier» to dupen^ ar I take 
foxrr Then Netaji c^sdl) walked d>wn the str{.« of the salutiig Iwse 
strode urcorcerreil to the ctigr t' the |vara I'- groumt n I sat un f.-r s 
Irre until the due) l»-iwrrn the *rk ark gur* ar 1 the f gh rrs was over 
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I must admit that I was badly shaken because I had also missed 
that fatal splintei by only a few feet, and I was one of the first to see 
the soldiei with the skull npped open In the excitement over seeing 
the low-flying enemy plane, and watching Kiani’s frantic appeal to 
Netaji to get off the base, 1 forgoi^ to throw myself on the gi’ound when 
splintei s started whizzing vei y close to our group. Even now, my heart 
skips a beat or two when I lecall that narrowest of Neta3i’s escapes 

Commanders like Ma3or General Shah Nawaz who accompamed 
Neta3i on his peiiodical touis of the fighting fronts have witnessed many 
other instances of Neta3i’s providential escape from death 

As for other less fateful bombing and machinegunnmg incidents, 
that Neta3i has been through, these experiences have been many indeed, 
and Neta3i took them gamely like any true warrior, he never gave them 
anothei thought, but by a personal example of coolness and composure 
steadied the nerves of all around him 

The way Neta3i always behaved at the time of bombing or machine- 
gunning was a source of acute anxiety to all of us He would never 
liuiiy to get away from his desk or his bed even after hearing the drone 
of the enemy bombeis or fighters overhead 

Natuially, those of us who weie near him could not hurry, even if 
we wanted to' Speakmg for myself, I always wanted to hurry for the 
simple reason that there was no point in stopping a stray splinter from 
a bomb or a bullet from a machine-gun with one’s body (and most 
probably life) if one had a chance to avoid it and hve to fight one more 
day I felt pretty brave till a few mmutes before the actual bombing 
was over' 

But, it IS a horrible feeling when the bombs from American Super- 
Fortresses (B 29’s) come thundering through the air The noise they 
make after leaving the plane is a sort of combination of the peals of 
heavy thunder and the terrific din, say, caused by a ram of boulders on 
a mile of zinc-sheet roofing And the air reverberates with a ternfjong 
sound, and when the bomb falls on the ground and explodes, the very 
earth trembles under your feet m tliose few seconds The pit of my 
stomach would be a vacuum, and my heart would sink mto my boots, as 
if through the vacuum m the stomach The next moment I would 
recover my composure and start bringing out forced smiles and rather- 
unconvmcmg 3okes Anyway, it was an experience worth going through, 
death lost most of its terror, because it was one’s constant companion 

Machine-gun fire was more dangerous but positively less frightemng 
It was only gun-fire m quick succession You could stand the sound of 
bundled shots m quick succession until, of course, they mowed you and 
your comrades down m the tw'inklmg of an eye' 

That was life on the fighting fronts of India’s War of Liberation,' 
and I often used to wonder about the secret of Neta3i’s strikmg courage 
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in the face of midden and Imminent danger and death I aUvaj’s caime 
to the conclusion that ho derived his stren^i from God himsclt 
No mere man could ha\’e gii’cn him even a fraction of the moral support 
be needed when at moments he was coTfronted wdth formidable problems 
or impending disaster He was after all no less mortal than his men 
though a superman among them 

Ulicncvcr he was not actually doing some work or talking to 
8omebod> he nould v,ithdraw within himself in a trice and would be in 
commimion with God His faith in the Supreme Being was on 
inexhaustible rcTer\oir of courage and optimism Without a trace of 
haughtiness or rashness he could pitch himself against a combination of 
c\*en the most powerful forces 

It WES hla Immense spiritual faith that bgavc him poise tran(|uillit} 
quiet strength Infectious Bdf-conCdcnce tolerance charitablliU natural 
humUitj and most important of all a touching and ovcrjiowcrlng spirit 
of humanitj 

E\on in the midst of blood> battles his soul recoiled and >cnmed 
for peace and seclusion perhaps once again in the Himalaj-ns iv hither 
as a bo> he had wandered in quest of a teacher or guru 

San>*nsi (ascetic) was writ large on his fortheid c\tn wInn the 
Supreme Commanders cap restetl majestlealij on his head at an alluring 
angle ovtr his right brow 

Mnnj a night after dinner while In Singapore he used to send hla 
car to the Kamakrishna 'Ilsslon to fetch the Swnnil In charge or his 
fellow missionary Brahmachari Kallasam and spend a goo<I two hours 
or so in spiritual communion before retiring into his stml\ some lime 
after midnight, to go lhrou^,h official papers Or late at right U'^'nl 
to dri\*e incognito to the Mission there change into n prIcHlly silk dhoti 
shut himself up in the prayer room rosary In hand and sjHnd a couple 
of hours In meditation Tlds hel|tcd him fnce omi s^dve romj)IIcatc<l 
problems, 

Mml Intensely he pou'’hl the guidance of OvI Up fell that In 
iWTO •I'l* forward that he took Gofl liim«« If wan Irjtling him b\ Nitli 
hands hence that Immobile face Inin dHermluathm supterm but quirt 
pelf-conndrnce an I an ascetic IndlfTnenn* to »iurce*i or failure 

TJie only external \ t f hh g<«!l}nr7Tn wan ihr tint lllllr Irathrr 

bag — the iJnient article of hit |»enumal Iu"f age Im! Ihr Iw^ran 1 a half 
by ttn>-inches Gita tlw* small neary of l*-adn (tuUI malai an ! hit ujurr 
reading for a h ng I mg timr cnly hin i^r^. ral attm but 

krew alsjut this s\*mbr>| nonrel^r TJiH wan Itrrlf tyT tral i f ihr {iiri-tr-ii 
privacy in whkh Nclaji |i%«l wnlh hU f lln faith wa* n t an artlrlr 
for ittttde 
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There could be no other source of the rare glow on his face which 
nevci faded, of the serenity that would descend on it in the midst of 
tumultuous events He never even once spoke of his God in public, 
lie lived Hun 

Tliose of us who came nearest to him, sometimes referred to him 
as “the Buddha" — so serene and so silent was he, whenever he could 
snatch a moment off fiom active duties 

He was the most tuibulent figuie m East Asia from the day in July, 
1943 when he landed in Singapore till that fateful evening in August, 1945 
when he took off in a plane from the Saigon aerodrome, and yet, if, 
even duiing those stonny days, you wanted real peace and spintual 
ecstasy, you had only to sit for a qmet chat) with him late at mght — 
lather tiied of body, slightly drowsy, completely relaxed in muscle and 
neiwe, half-closed ej’^es seeing visions of the fiaution of plan after plan, 
stage by stage, gloriously merging m the big panorama of a true, happy 
and piospeious India, visions which clung to him to the last 

In those supreme moments of dedication he came nearest to God 

It was conscious, constant, silent nearness to God that gave him 
the I’are, charming, magnetic, dynamic and dominant personahty which 
inspired tens of thousands of men and women and led them to perform 
raie feats of courage and heroism The smallest of men grew to their 
fullest stature when they saw and heard him, even from a distance 
At his touch, the most greedy and selfish were converted mto men of 
unheard of sacrifices, even cowards became heroes One shy, boyish, 
innocent, infectious smile from this etenial youth worked havoc in the 
hearts of men and women, old and young, nch and poor, and swept 
them on to acts of glory 

Some men he smiled mto parting with thousands of rupees for 
India’s freedom, many others he smiled mto partmg with lakhs and 
lakhs wilhngly for the sacred cause 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the perennially cheerful 
and smilmg face which hypnotised millions of his countrymen mto doing 
his bidding was part of the divine dispensation which gmded this man 
of destmy Men like him are bom m India once m centuries 

In life, and in death after life, I shall wait to see Netaji again 

The only epitaph I wish for myself is (in Hindustani) “mtezar hi 
intezar," in other words “Waiting m Life, Waiting m Death ’’ Let 
empires and nations pass by me, let wars and interregnums pass by 
me, let civilisation pass by me — ^me, living or dead — ^I shall be waiting 

Intezar hi Intezar I am waiting — ^I can’t say for what 

But I won’t say I am waitmg for him to return m flesh and blood. 
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I am certainly waiting to see his spirit take Indian j'tmth b\ the? 
hand and lead them on the path of true service to Independent India 
and lead Free India ont of darkness, on to the glorious light of darni 

This is not an Idle dreanu I know that this p,t 11 come to pass 
this renaissance and resurgence of Netajis spirit In the jouth of India 

For with m> oum e>es I h&ve seen faith almost mo\*c mo’untalns 
and we Indians are peculiarly susceptible to the influence of the faith 
that mo\'es mountains 

FOR ALL TIME THE SPIRIT OF NETAJI WILL SERVE FREE 
INDIA WILL LEAD FREE INDIA- 
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HEROIC ROLE OF 1. N. A 


In th's artich nr, Irnati thr liistoru and d(irlnp7nrnt of the Indian National 
Armv )'•; ornani'^ntion and tdt ah and oiini , all d'l thorouf/lt Indian composition 
and fnrdnni from Japain '•i Conntrtis 

r^HE INDIAN Independence Movement in East Asia was in certain 

I'ospects a spontaneous Indian effoit, while, in some aspects, it was 
mspiied by the victoiies gained by the Japanese forces against the 
Anglo-Amencans 

When the Japanese attacked the Bntish in Malaya, the majority 
of the Indian population in that countiy, numbering about seven lakhs, 
weie not quite cleai in their own minds as to their leactions to the 
incident Theie weie, of couise, fi antic efforts at evacuation, resulting 
in panic in the public mind But the backgiound of British rule in 
Malaya for the pre\nous few years, spotlit by the firing on estate 
laboureis, who had stiuck woik demanding an increase in wages in 
keeping with the nse in cost of living, and othei prejudicial acts towards 
Indians, like oi dering piecensorship of the Indian-owned papers, while 
the Bntish-owned pi ess were free, had produced a spirit of suppressed 
antagonism to the Biitish in the Indian mind In the case of Indian 
troops, particularly among the officei's, there was disaffection owing to 
the exhibition of colour prejudice, as in the case of the order prohibiting 
Indian officers from using the swimming pool of Singapore Swimming 
Club, though they were allowed membership, after much agitation 
Among the men, there was a feeling that they were not getting a fair 
deal in being sent to fight, with practically no air protection 

Singapore fell on February 15, 1942 On the 17th February, a few 
Indians weie invited to meet Major Fujiwara of the Japanese Military 
Headquai ters The Majoi said that England’s power was dwindling and 
that it was an opportunity for India to strike for Independence He said 
that Japan was prepared to give all assistance to Indians to attain 
Independence for India Indians, though Bntish subjects and techmcally 
enemy nationals, would not be considered as such by the Japanese m 
the conquered countries, since they realised that Indians were not Bntish 
subjects of their own wiU He suggested the formation of an Indian 
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Independence League to organise al3 the Indians for fighting for India s 
Independence promising to give all facilities to that end The Indian 
leaders said that they ivould consider the proposal and meet him again 
in a few da>*8 time, 

A meeting of Indian leaders from different parts of Malaya was hold 
In Singapore on the 9th and the 10th Jiarch 1912 Meanwhile there 
was an ln\’itation from Shri Rash Behari Bose m Tokyo for rcprcscntati\*e8 
in Malaj’a and Thailand to go to Tok >'0 for a conference. So the meeting 
of the Indian leaders in Malaya to which some representatl\‘cs from 
Thailand had also come decided to send a Goodwill Mission to Tokjo 
This decision was taken against the desire of the Japanese who preferred 
on ofiicial delegation to be sent, committed to a specific course of action 

A conference at Tokyo was held from 28lh to 30th March 1042 
with Shri Rash Behari Bose as Chairman Apart from the Goodwill 
Mission from MalajTi there were Indian ropresentatives from Hong Kong 
Shanghai and Japan Thailand was not represented owing to the death 
of the representativea In a plane crash on the way to Tok>T> 

At the Conference It was decided that the time was opiwiiune for 
ptarting on Independence Mowment among the Indians In East Asia and 
that. Independence complete and free from foreign domination 
Interference or control of whatc\*cr nature shall be the object of the 
Movement 

It was resolved 

That militirj action against India will be taken onl> bj the Indian 
National Ar7n> and under the command of Indians together with such 
mUitnrj na\*al and air co-operation and assistance os maj be requested 
from the Japanese Authorities bj the Council of Action of the Indian 
Independence t^gue to be form^ 

The Conference oL'io decided That the framing of the future 
eonstitulion of India will be left enlirrl> to the representatives of the 
t*eople of India 

It waa decid«nl at Tok)*o that another Conferrnce more full> 
teprrf4*ntlng all the territories in hjist Asia should l> calletl at Bangkok 
in June offeiall) to inaugurate the Indian Indrji^mdrnce Movement 

Actordingl> a Cnnfrrrnre of Indians In I-,4«t Asia was h**ld at 
I,angVok fnim 15th to J3rd June Jl»l2 Owr lO) drlrgaiei repre^rntlng 
IndiSTvs In Japan itancliukua IbngKonj Burma Borneo Java Mjla>a 
and Thailand as wvll as rr|irvsenittllvm of iKr Indian Arm) iiuliumeni 
tf war) In Mala)-a and Ih ng Kong wrre T)ie r»-uilml( na j 

at lH« ConfrrercT- formulated the Uaaic inncljlm in which lie ImUan 
Imlejy-ntlencr Movrerent was to U* ot^anl-Hnl In all trfrlli rie^ 

TTk* militarvling cn reluiiona of the IlanfVi i. t nferrrer were — 
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1 To organise Indians in East Asia into an Indian Independence 
League to strive for India’s Independence 

2 To raise Indian tioops from Indian prisoners of war in East 
Asia as well as from Indian civilians 

3 To contiol and diiect the programme and plan of action of the 
Independence Movement, to bring them in line with the aims 
and intentions of the Indian National Congress 

4 To demand from the Japanese Gfovemment a further clarification 
of then policy towards this movement, as well as towards India 

Thus, the Indian Independence League was inaugurated by the 
Bangkok Conference Its headquarters was established in Singapore 
Shn Rash Behan Bose was elected President of the Indian Independence 
League A Central Coimcil of Action was formed, with branches 
organised m all territones in East Asia The news of the “Quit India” 
resolution and the arrest of Indian leaders m August brought 
enthusiasm and detei mination to a pitch Begimungs were made 
towards the organisation of the Indian National Army with Captain 
Mohan Singh as G O C from the Indian soldiers who had surrendeied in 
Malaya A call for vohmteeis from Indian civilians made m Malaya had 
also a veiy great response 

In the meanwhile the relations between the Council of Action and 
the Japanese were becoming strained The reasons for this weie, mainly 

(a) The absence of any specific reply from the Tokyo Government 
to the Bangkok resolutions There was a general reply renewing 
Japan’s determination to help Indians to get complete Independence and 
stating that Japan had no territorial or other ambition over India 
But the Council of Action was not satisfied with the reply 

(b) The attitude of the Iwakuro Kikan, which had been organized 
by the Japanese as their Liaison Department between the Indian 
Independence League and the Japanese Military Authorities and the 
Japanese Government was not satisfactory The Council of Action 
resented attempts by the oflicials of the Iwakuro Kikan, to mterfere with 
the working of the League as well as the Indian National Army 

A crisis reached m December, 1942, when the Council of Action 
refused to aUow the Indian National Army that had been organised m 
Malaya, to be transferred to Burma before all outstanding points were 
clarified by the Japanese Government The situation was made cirtical 
on the 8th December 1942, by the arrest of Col N S Gill of the Indian 
National Army by the Japanese, as a suspected British spy, without 
prior consultation with the Council of Action The members of the 
Council of Action resigned By the third week of December General 
Mohan Singh was also put under arrest Both he and Col Gill were 
kept m solitary and dark cells 
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The President, Shn Rash Behari Bc&e declared that he would go 
to Japan and tr> to get the necessao clarification on issues from the 
Tolrvo Go\*emment and requested that till then, the organlratlom i e the 
branches of the Indian Independence League should carr> on This was 
agreed to The Mala>*a Branch agreed, but added a nder 

That Shri Rash Behari Bose be requested to trj e\*cr^ possible 
means to secure a clarification of all matters relating to the Mo\'cment 
from the Tokjo Go\emment b> declarations statements and otherwise 
at as earl) a date as possible and that while the normal working of the 
Mo\emcnt will be carried on as usual anj further forward mo\e will be 
decided onl) after such declarations and statements 

The Inakuro Kikan started trjnng to build up parallel organisations 
to weaken the Indian Independence League A \outh Mo\*cmcnt was 
launched BccrcUy b) them and Inlcnsixa propaganda was carried on 
against the leaders of the Independence L^gue In February 1W3 
the Committee of the Mala>a Branch of the Independence League after 
three daja meeting decided to present a ifemomndum to Shri Rash 
Behari Boro as President of the Indian Independence League setting 
out the difficulties of the situation. The decision of the Committee was 
that thc> should resign If no lmpro\*cmcnt was noticed 

The Jopancse managed to get Information of the Memorandum 
before it reached the President, Shri Rash Behari Bose and the) brought 
pressure to bear on Shri Rash Behari Bose to Insist on the resignation 
of his office b) the President of the Malo)'a Branch Shri N Ragha\’nn 
As a result, Shri ^agha^■a^ resigned The other members of th'^ Mnla)*a 
Branch felt that their resignation was exact!) what the Japancm? dcsIrH 
This w'ould ha\e created an Indian organisation which would bo n puppet 
bod) managed b} the Japanese To present that poss/h/hf) the other 
Indian mcm^m of Mala)^ Branch rcfralnwl from resigning nlong with 
Shri Ilngh3\*an, 

In April 1013 another Conference of dclcgslrs from nil (erritnrirs 
in I-iist Asia was called at Singapore In which Sliri Ibwh Behari Bofte 
announced tliat Shri Subhas Chandra w'ould succcetl him In the 
leadership of the Mowment 

On Jul) 2 1PI3 Shri Subhas Chandra Bose orrtXTd In Singapoie 
and at n Dmfcrmce of delegates he!<! on Jul) -I he took owr tlie 
I frsl lenlshlp of the Indian Indcifc ndencr I.ea.HUe from Shri lUnh IVliari 
Ilf»*c wIjo rmigrrd 

The organivitlon of the Indian In«!ej»nulence I/*an«'* and the Imhan 
Natl nal Arm) owfhauletl At a of tlie Indian Nall>nal 

Attn\ hel I In Sm 'apne on '•lb Jul) lfM3 f« rm^ti m r f the Arm) 

ann urrr^l to the wt rl I 

With the ai-nirTijlIin if l«-a Ier»Mp h\ Shri SuMia« {*fiarf!fa 
ewots m »\Td raj 1 IJ\ 
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Women joined m large numbers as members of the Indian 
Independence League Volmiteeis fiom women members formed a 
regiment called “Ram of Jhansi Regiment “ Many women also' enlisted 
in a Red Cioss Section A camp for training women recrmts was opened 
in Singapoie m October 1943, and later another training camp was 
started m Rangoon also 

In 1942, theie had been a call for volunteers for the Indian National 
Anny A laige number had enlisted But owing to difficulties put by 
the Japanese in the way of tiaming the recniits no progress was made 
With the ariival of Subhas new lecruiting started m full vigour and 
four training camps weie opened m Malaya, with a total capacity of 
training neaily 7,000 recniits at one time 

An Officers’ Training School was also started to tram Officers for 
the Indian National Army from among the N C O 's and sepoys of the 
Indian Aimy as we’l as from the civilians Donations from Indians 
towaids the Indian Independence League Ftind started coming in, in large 
amounts Much of the material help required by the League and the 
Indian National Anny was leceived free from the Indians 

To strengthen the Movejnent further, a Provisional Government of 
Free India was formed on 21st October, 1943, with Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose as Head of the State It was recognised by all countries then 
fighting against England On October 23, the Provisional Governme i 
formally declared war on England and America It was felt that the 
Headquarters of the Provisional Government and the Indian Independence 
League should be transferred to Burma, to be nearer to India This 
was effected on 71h January 1944 

The situation in Burma was such that the Japanese were not 
desirous of an offensive campaign The Alhed offensive in the Hukwang 
VaUey and the later threatened crossing of the Chindwin River forced 
the hands of the Japanese Even then the Japanese plan was to take 
Imphal and then to let the Indian National Army come into action 

On February 1944, the Indian National Army went into action and 
on ISth March 1944, they crossed the Indo-Burma Frontier 

'The Indian Natio'nal Army detachments, along with the Japanese 
detachments, surrounded Imphal after taking Moral, Kohima and other 
villages But the lack of air, support and the disruption of supphes owing 
to monsoon forced the Indian National Army to withdraw 

The Indian Natiohal Army was engaged in a defensive campaign, 
when the British forces invaded Burma During this campaign, many 
Staff Officers of the Indian National Army went over to the British forces 
There were other officers, who lemamed loyal to the Indian National 
Army When Meyktila fell and the 14th Army’s progress was seen to 
be too fast for the Japanese to stop, it was decided to evacuate Rangoon 
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Shn Subhas Chandra Bose and’^ls colleagues left Rangoon on 24th 
Apnl 1&45 for Bangkolc — they were the last to leave The Japanese 
Coraraander in>Chlef and the Burma Government had left on the 23rd 
A force of over 6 000 men and officcra of the Indian NaUonal Array was 
left in Rangoon to protect Indian life and propertj under Major-General 
Lokanadhan The Indian Independence League wag loft In charge of 
the \ncc President, Shn J N BahadurL 

All liabilitjea Incurred in the name of the Pro\'TJilonal Go\‘cmmcnt 
of India were met in full before Shri Subhas Chandra Bose withdrew 
from Rangoon 

The Indian National Ann> took control of the City of Rangoon and 
thcic was not a single case of dacoltj or robbery during the period of 
transition from Japanese to British Control 

Uitcr leporta shovred that the bmnehea ol the Indian Independence 
Tongue Ind pro\cnlcd nnj harm befalling Indian lives and proi>crtJca in 
the di«tncls of Burma also 

Tnis waa in strange contrast to uha! haprK.ncd whei the British 
p\ncuatc<l Burma In ltM2 Murder and robbery of Indiana throughout 
Burma reached a peak undreamed of before Imllnna in Burma still 
speak of the horrors of those da>*a 

On 5th Ma> 19J5 Bngadlcr Ijiudcr of the 3Gth Indian Infantry 
who v.aa In command of the Rangoon area sent for Shrl Bahnduri On 
his request Shri Bahaduri described to him r^hal the Indian Indepen 
denre I/'aguc was Brigadier Lauder suggested that the League should 
c<»nllmie with Its non political work and he agreed to do this. In 
Rangoon the Jndi.vi Indepp/rdence Lcopjc hod been running hvu free 
dispennarles These were iTO|«enrd 

The National Bank of Aiad Hind whhh had been orgnnlml 
In Rangoon ii April IPH wus allowed to continue operating till tho JDlh 
Maj 1015 whrn the Bank w*as selze^l b> the Mllllaiy aulhoriUes TTie 
artl\itirn of (h#* Indian Indq‘endence League came to a close on 2Sth 
Ma> 1015 wlirn ‘'hri Ikthaduri and other ofnce-bearmi of the I^eague 
were arrrsirtl The f»rt<l *>cunt\ Sercicr would ask a mnn to "come 
for a frw mlnutrs aril lake him and hand him ovrr to the Field In 
tcrri’gatlng I nil The man would ha\c come In the clnth-n in which 
he sir y! The Fjrld In*em>K‘'ling Unit would general take d4>Ti to 
hn'nh R rj e ar I all the-e dn>*s the suspect wrull h kept in the 
lUng^m Cejtral Jail where then* w*3« no arran^rmrut at all for su|k- 
I King matH or cl ithtng 

^irre the su after Inlerrt jrat'on were all wett to return 

home Otl-ef*i urre hrji jrt >5il f If »M m»* rim# art rlen all or I to r 
h »ne l-ti with th*-ir m vrmenl* f»~» fi''te»l ar I up *er |v S <■ ■uririllancr 
had to rr; xt to the j«nhrc tUil> ThK Irrlir’^^l a girl wl o 
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a membei of the “Rani of Jhansi Regiment” A few had been taken 
away to India Many have been sentenced, without any trial, to varying 
terms of imprisonment and were kept in Insein Jail 

Brigadiei Lauder, in the early days, it is reported, had told Major- 
Genei-al Lokanadhan that the Indian National personnel would be sent 
to India It IS also said, that at the request of Brigadier Lauder, Mapr- 
Genei*al Lokanadhan asked the non-Indian Army members of the Indian 
National Army not to weai unifonns and to ask those who were pre- 
^^ously in the Biitish Indian Aimy, to put on their old umforms 
Brigadier Laudei had also assuied, according to reports, 

(1) that the Indian National Army would not be used for fatigue 
duty except in company with British Indian tioops m equal numbers, 
to do essential duties, 

(2) Lhat the Indian National Aimy camp could be guarded by 
then own members, 

(3) that they could fly then own flag — the Indian National Flag — 
and sing then own Anthem 

But, after the Indian National Army had been disarmed, the mem- 
bers were placed under restraint under British guards and were made 
to do road fatigue, cleaning and sweeping, under supeiwision of British 
Indian troops Senior officers of the Indian National Army were taken 
to India under custody The other officers and men were kept prisoners 
in the ]ails m Burma 

The Provisional Government of Azad Hind had Mimsters, who acted 
through departments of the Indian Independence League Since January 
1944, the Headquarters of Azad Hind Government and the Indian Inde- 
pendence League were in Rangoon There were 19 departments in the 
League Headquarters 

There was a Rear Headquarters of ■ the Indian Independence League 
at Smgapore, which supervised activities in Malaya, Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo' 

The Indian Independence League had 70 branches m Malaya with 
a membership of over two lacs In Burma, there were over 100 active 
branches In Thailand there were 24 branches There were branches 
in the Andamans, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Borneo, the Philippines, China, 
Manchukuo and Japan 

Men were reermted for the Indian National Army and for Civil 
Seiwice There were nine military training camps at a time There was 
an Officers’ Traimng School m Smgapore and another m Rangoon 

There was no separate cooking m the camps for different commu- 
mties The recruits themselves cooked by turns AU training was given 
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b\ Officers and N C O b in HlnduatanL ^^o^ds of Command were in 
Hindustani 

The total number of ci\’il recruits who were gi\*en training and absorbed 
into the Indian Nalioial Arm} was ncarij twentj thousand from MalajTi 
olonc 

The Indipn Independence League Movement was supported by 
Indian monev Prom all o\*cr East Asia contnbuUons were recehod 
I cariv eight crorcs of rupees were collected In Burma* In Maln>'a 40 
akhs of rupees were collected as New \car Gift to India in two weeks 
in January 1045 All the needs of the Indian National Armj excepting 
arms and ammunition v.*cre met b> purchases bj the Indian Indepen 
dence League with its omi funds 

The Indian Independence League was a political organization formed 
for fighting for Indian Independence But, it also carried out a pro- 
gramme of social service I-argc funds were spent for relief w ork amo ig 
Indians who were hard hit b> the war In l^Iala>a particular!}, among 
the labour population in the estates distress was acute and the various 
branches of the League appointed doctors and organized relief centres 
where food and medicine wore given free In all deserving cases* 

The biggest Relief Camp In Mola}'a w'as in Kuala Lumpur where 
at one time there used to be a dall} average strength of over one 
thousand men women and children and the monthl} expenses came to 
over 75 000 Mnlav dollars 

In Burma the Indian Independence League was running a number 
of free dlffpcnsarics 

There was a full} equipped hospital fop Indians run bj the Indian 
lndej»^n(Ionec League in Thailand. 

To nheve dtslrev the Indian Independence League also undertook 
n prt*gramme of settling Indians on land This was malnl} done In 
MaUvn wlifrr owr 2 000 acres of Und mostl} virgin Jungle lami wiis 
clearTrl and nlloled to Indian settlers for planting 

Th<‘ Indian Independence I>eague undertook the education of Indian 
rhlldrrn Good progrres was made In three }*eani In studv of Hindustani 
b) Indians in Ktst Asia National schools were oj^enrtl and run l»> 
the In«ban In 1 |s*ndrnc»* I^aKue In all lerritortrs In Iluima Itself their 
weir 2 j In<lun rch'xds run under the •u|'erv-i-slon of the !/• -ue 
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Pcoplf tti Ea^'yf AMrt ii()f \c'v(i((il whnt Subhas piopof^ul o) (jautstuf/ an Indian 
irnmt n s battohon If rottld In dont in India, pi rhap\, but not in East Asia, they 
said l^ubhas ort/ani'^t d ticn full battalions u'lrrh plaiyd a Inioii rol' on the Bunnu 
front The article btloie oiks tin Irstoin/ of tin Ram of Jhansi Rcyiment 

■j^ETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE ai rived m Singapore on July 2, 
1943 and on July 12 he addiessed a mass lally of Indian women 
in Singapore He exhorted the women that they should take an active 
part m the fight for fieedom and cited the examples of Indian heroines 
m histoiy, particularly that of Ram Lalcshmibai of Jhansi who died 
fighting sword in hand in 1857 He called for volunteers to join the 
army as fighters and thousands of women gave their names on the 
spot Among them was Dr Lakshmi Swammathan Dr Lakshmi was 
selected as the fit person to command this regiment not only for her 
name but for her patriotic zeal and attractive personality, and she was 
sent for officei's’ training 

August 22, 1943, was a red-lettei day m the history of the Inde- 
pendence movement, for on this day was the opening ceremony of the 
Ram of Jhansi traimng camp near Bras Basah, Singapore, and Dr 
Lakshmi was commissioned as Captain and given the command. The 
Ram of Jhansi Regiment was divided into two sections The first section 
was a purely fighting unit, m which volunteers were given the same 
severe traimng as reermts m any other I N A training camp The 
other was a nursing section including those who were not tempera- 
mentally fit for combatant purposes and physically unfit to stand the 
severe traimng, and were given lectures and training in medical work 
at the I N A base hospital at Bidadan, Singapore 

When the Rams first staited tiaming, crowds of Chinese, Malays 
and others used to gather roimd the parade ground lemmding one of 
the crowds at a football cup match The Rams got shy and could 
not carry on High ranking officei'S of I N A , from the supreme com- 
mand, then decided to fence the parade ground with matting about six 
feet high to' avoid the vulgar gaze of spectators After about two 
months the Rams became quite seasoned and used to take part in route 
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marches with full marching kit, ceremonial j^aradcs and public demon 
stratJon in arms training It was a thrilling sight to see the Ranis 
demonstrating bajonet fighting on dummies, j*ening Delhi Chalo 
Delhi 

Japanese ofiicers used to sco/T at the Idea of women soldiers but 
after witnessing a demonstration thej used to look puzricd and then 
say that the sleeping Indian tiger had reall> been roused with a \cn 
geance Indian shirkers used to slink aw'a\ after seeing the Ranis in 
training and then be seen the next day at the recruiting oflice Chlne<«c 
Malay and Japanese women of Smgaporc used to look on in amazement 
and then with admiration and Indbn sarees began to come into fashion 
with them The Ranis dressed In field scnice caps shirts, Jodhpur 
breeches and boots and wore I N A cap badges party badges and 
Insignia Their olhccrs wore bush shirts and long troui»er8 Major Lee 
tells the reporter that when In Slnga|>ore he went to a Chinese tailor 
to ha\'c some alterations In a pair of riding breeches which han become 
rather tight for him the tailor and the assistants began to laugh and 
say This is not a military officers dress It is worn by Indian 
women' So Major Lee had to gl\*e up riding breeches 

The Ranis were trained by fwlecl instructors who were formerly 
of crack regiments of the British Indian Army and had been fighting 
In many lands In the beginning seasoned warriors of I N A who 
had acn*ed from the age 16 In the army and Imd pul In ten to fifteen 
years sendee used to feel wry awkward to salult an officer of the 
Rani of Jhansl Regiment But In course of time this feeling changetl 
to that Df genuine admiration and rcst>ecL. But there were certain 
cases which cau^d a bit of arousemenL There w*as n Dr Podumnl tif 
Bangkok who was attached to the Mclfnre IXpartmrnl of the Indian 
Indcpendenci L/'a'*’ c of Thailand Podiimnl Joined the Ragl of 

Jhan“i Peginent nnd In course of time rose from a I^anre Nilk I<» T^aik 
Ila^ildir SulhOfllccr and thet 'Second LlrulmnnU She came to Timll 
rml for recruiting with a small band of the Ranfs There W'n^ a cere 
rronia! parade where she was given prtfrrrnce nn»l pave tin wonN of 
cauli'*!! to units and recruits WTien Dr Podumal cam face to face 
with Urul (Mrs ) Podumal during th** funcll n he had to come |o 
attention and salute to the vast atnu emenl of the p<ivii le or emM***l 
there He was onU an lnde|x-ndenre Of err but she In Mrtur 

of her was renlor to him ar I had to Ite given prrmimrr 

The Ranli o' He nurrinr rretlon dlip'aya^l the Mr,he;«l devotion 
to their dut'e -1 ( n the front urder rrverr ami alTr-^l cfmtinu jus btrrl n 
ard trarhine gurnlng fn m the air In the Burma camiairn fit flialv 
were a larr e ar I many caatraltiM r-ccurml anon** tt w rur 

ard the c'cjc ir h ►aj 'tala ar 1 erfjnv'almeenl An 

Ore rer-ir^aiv frilure of the jatffti'' “I'rit nf liliir-i in I Jit 
Aih W 3 ^ tha e-tire famfliei t^-oV i art In H Ir iun ' ati ral Armv 
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Major Loc loll'; us of an old Sikli, who sold his rubber estate and all 
that he possessed and gave it to the Lcag\ic He, his son and daughter- 
in-law enlisted The son became a icciuit in the Seletar tiainmg camp, 
the daughtcr-in-law .loincd the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, while the old 
man, who had lost his wife some yeai's before, joined the Seletar training 
camp, but as he w^as too old and not phjsically fit for the firing line, 
he WMS made an ofiicci oidoil.\ to the Commanding Oflicer and used to lun 
about with gicat enthusiasm and plcasuic on his duties 

Thcic IS anothei instance of Mis Ponniah, a Sub-Ofiicer in the Rani 
of Jhansi legimcnt Hei husband, Dr Ponniah, w'as attached to the 
Welfaie Deiiaitmenl of the Indian Independence League as he was not 
physically fit and ovci-agnd for the aimy Mis Ponniah’s son joined 
the I N A. Ofliccis Tiaining School at Singapoie and, after passing 
out, w'as coniinissioncd as Second Lieutenant He w’’a& somewhere on 
the Buiina fiont and has not been heaid of yet 

The Ram of Jhansi Regiment i cached the strength of two battalions 
and W'as disbanded in May 1945, just when Rangoon fell 
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S. Ajrr 

Thr author of “t/nfo Tlim A publlMhrd by 7*Ao]t.Aar d Co Son bay 

narratrn thr tmgie tnlr of the pJaPe ent^h tchkh ended thr adtvntt^yont rarrrr rf 
tiubkoM ike dariiap of thr youth of Indht and hfyo of a hundred bat Ir^ fouokt 
afjain^t Britbih impcrialL^ orrr quarter of a rrntury 

"O ABIB stepped fonvard sat down on the low wooden platform 
*^rcmo\‘ed his top*boot8 and got up I put m> arms round hla shoulders 
and conducted him to the drawing room. We two sat on the sofa and 
Mrs, Sahaj took the chair In front of us 

Complete silence for full five minutes. None of us vast io a mood 
to speak or knew how to begin or where to begin. We sal there VNith 
our heads bent hearts filled with grief But how long to sit like that 
without asking Habib a thousand questions about NetaJI I elevred 
m> throat and started asking Habib all about Netaji 

Tell me Habibbhai what Is the truth" Is it true’ Du! j*ou I nnL 
the ashes’ Arc thev rcallv Netajls ashes’ Did >our plant rtan> 
crash’ Was Nttaji in It when U crashed’ Were >‘ou with ^eUJl In 
the hospital’ Were vou with NctaJI till the last moment’ Were >oii 
I rtuml during the last riles’ Did \*ou ask the Japanese to tr> to bring 
Netajis bod> to Tokpj’ 

I sutli!rnl> ^e3Ii^ed that 1 was o\eiwhelmlng Habib with a voUr> 
of quentluns without giving him a chance to repl> even to one of them 
Then I halted for a brief minute Habib in hU own Inimitable wj) 
quiell> onj In deejw-d ftoIemnH> luld that It w*a3 all tniplcall> true 

Tell me all alMut It Tril me bow It hapj»enrd Tell m ever^ihlng 
that hapl'Cred since I said Jal Hind to Netaji and to jnu at fnlS pm to 
the ?7lb Auguil at the Saigon aenslrxme” 

Th«^ In low anl mea*u»H Habib 1^7*30 hU melanch 1 > ear 

r^tiv-e 

•“In abe-ut a coupV cf hours ur^e after we tor* or from ‘laigt * 
aerodroire wr landr\I at TtfUraire HnlcpCblrar anti hallr»l iKerr b r He 
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mght Taking off again eaily llie next morning we landed at the Taihok 
airport at about 2-0 p m 

“While the plane was refuelling we had something to eat and we 
were ready to start again Meanwhile I changed into warm clothes 
and asked Netaji if he too would not do so, because we would be flying 
into colder regions Neta]! laughed away the suggestion, and said there 
was no hurry foi him to change into warm things He was in cotton 
khaki slacks and bushcoat He was not m a hurry to discard these 
for woollen khaki After half an hour, we walked across to the plane 
It was 2-36 pm when the plane took off We had 3ust cleared the 
runaway and gained two or three hundred feet We weie on the out- 
skirts of the aerodrome We had been up m the air only a minute 
or two 

“Then a sudden deafening noise What on earth is tins’ I thought 
an enemy fighter had spotted us takmg off from Taihoku and had 
come swooping down on us and had taken a pot shot at us 

“What IS the Pilot going to do’ Can he make a forced landing’ 
Or is the plane going to crash’ Actually there was no enemy plane 
about I learnt later that one of the port engines had broken 

“The port engine is out of action Only the star-board engine is 
still working The plane is already wobbhng, the pilot is makmg a 
supreme effort to balance the whole weight of the plane on the star- 
board engine We are losmg height pretty fast I turned round and 
looked at Netaji He was absolutely impeiturbed He could not have 
looked more composed if the plane was about to make a perfect landing 
after a long flight But I am sure he must have seen the acutest distress 
in my face 

“I wonder now whethei I did any thinking at that time But I 
must have thought that the end was only a matter of seconds And 
m less than a few seconds the plane crashed on its nose and then 
everything went dark for a while 

“When I recovered consciousness after a few seconds I reahsed that 
all the luggage had crashed on top of me and a fire had started in front 
of me. So exit by the rear was blocked by the packages and exit by the 
front was possible only thiough the fii’e Netaji was injured in the head 
but he had struggled to his feet and was about to move in my direction 
to get away from the fire and to get out of the plane through the rear 
But this was out of question There was not an inch of passage through 
which we could get out So I said to him “Aagese nikliye, Netaji” 
(Please get out through the front, Netaji) 

“He sized up the situation. Then he tried to make his way through 
the nose of the plane which was already smashed and burning With 
both his hands he fought his way through the fire He got out and 
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Stood there about ten or fifteen feet awaj anxiouslv looking out for me 
\Micn the plane crashed Netaji got a splash of petrol aH o\‘cr his 
cotton khaki and it caught fire \^hen he struggled through the nose of 
the plane So he stood with his clothes burning and himself making 
desperate efforts to unbuckle the belts of his bushcoat and round his waist 

I dashed up to him and tried lo help him remove the belts Mj 
hands were burnt hi the process As I was fumbling with his belts I 
looked up and m\ heart nearly stopped ^^hen I saw his face battered b\ 
iron and burned bj fire A few minutes later he collapsed and laj on 
the ground of the Talhoku aerodrome 

I loo nas exhausted and went and lu> dowTi next to him. I could 
liardlj knov. v,hai had happened to the others The whole place looked 
horrible with the wreckage of the plaac and we passengers slrouTi about 
all o\cr the place 

The next thing I knew was that I was l>nng on a hospital bed next 
to Nctaji I found out later within fifteen minutes of the crash mllltarj 
ambulances had rushed us to the hospital in Talhoku cit> Nctoji lost 
conpciourfuess almost immodiatclj after reaching llie hospital 

Ho rcn\cd a little later and relapsed again into a slate of coma 
I was not so badl> injured or burnt though I was hardl> able to stand up 
I struggled to ms feet and w'cnt up to ^ctaj^ ns often as I could The 
Japanese made suiicrhuman efforts to saw NetajI But it \wia all In \*ain 
Six hours after he was brought Into the hospital i c at 0-00 p m on 18th 
August Nclajl s end came pcaccfull> 

I find it impossible to desenbe to >ou those six hours of mortal agon> 

not M much (or JSolaJi as for mr fn all those six hours nol even 
once did NrlajI complain about the writhing pain that he mu^t ha\c been 
suffering I-jccrpt for hnef s|»ells Nitaji was pmcllcnll> mnseintis 
throughout 

In one (d lhoM> di'Ilriou.n moments Netnji whbi^vml tlu name of 
Hasten 1 was silting near him and 1 said Hissan >ahan nahl halii 
‘^b m’tin hum Ilahlh (lhs*.tn not h‘*n ^ir I nm here Habib) 

Hr connnet^l that ho was n »l gidn tosunur \ fcA moment* 
befort* hi* end camr hr sal 1 to mr Habib m\ rn I N loming \ r> i*oon 
I hsce fought all m> lifr for r\\ rountrv s frvetlom 1 am d>ing for m> 
countr> s firt^ tm To and tr|l m\ tounlrjTnen to cmiinuf’ thr f,-ht ft»r 
Irdia s fir^' m Ir<!a w ill Ik* free and Is for»- long 

Thr r wrrr tl h ! w# rd-* hr i>j Vr to mr I wn< jiftrilrate 1 d>! 
ivit kr(/w what to d « I di I ear** what I ap;--rrx! t«» mr I was r:o 
inlcft-s rj in anvil ir** Tl <• Ja|a rre trir*! to max rrr sr 1 ibJ th^Ir brs 
to ctike p*e ta a It ilr b* wa) of nouruhr'rnt t^^it thr> f< ur I It wa-i 
for Ihr ti*-r 



THE TRAGIC PLANE CRASH 


When I felt well enough to talk to them I told them to arrange to 
send Netaji’s body by plane to Singapore preferably, or to Tokyo if 
Singapore was out of the question They promised they would I am 
quite sure they did try their very best They told me that there were 
practical difficulties in getting Neta3i’s coffin into the plain They told 
me then that it was impossible to carry Netaji’s remains out of Taihoku 
and cremation had to be arranged as early as possible I had no othei 
alternative but to agree to the cremation in Taihoku 


The funeral service with full military honours was held in the shrine 
attached to the hospital and the cremation took place on the 20th 
They placed Neta3i’s ashes in an um and kept it in the shrine 


My wounds were healing slowly My health improved steadily 
Then I told the Japanese that I didn’t wish to stay in the hospital even 
one day longer than necessary and I must take Neta3i’s ashes to Tokyo 
as early as possible How to transport me from Formosa to Tokyo was 
a problem and it gave the Japanese a very bad headache They could 
not decide whether they should send me across by ship or by plane, as 
they were not sure whether any ship or plane was leaving Formosa for 
Japan I went on hoping for the best and insisted that I be given a seat 
m any kind of transport that might be going to Japan 

“Three weeks went by without much hope of reaching Tokyo 
Then suddenly I was told that a single ambulance plane was leaving 
Thaihoku and I could get a seat I took charge of Neta3i’s ashes and 
flew by that plane and reached Tokyo on the 6th of September I was 
taken straight to one of the suburbs for the sake of secrecy and it was 
only two' days later that the Japanese took first the ashes and then me 
into Tokyo city ” 


Habib halted for breath He had had his say He had nothing 
more to add Mrs Sahay and myself did not utter a woTd for some time 
We did not know what to say So even the last and faintest hope had 
fo'— Tt was no use hoping against hope that after all the plane crash 
stoiy was a meie tale Unfortunately, it was too true 


Still I turned lound to Habib, put my hands on his shoulders, pressed 
them and neaily shook him and said Colonel Saheb, for heaven’s sake 
tell me the tiuth Do you really mean to teU me that the plane did crash*? 
Tell me the tiuth I am suie you would not like to keep the truth fiom 


me 


With teais in his eyes Habib said “Ayei Saheb, I am very sorrv 
I am terribly soriy that all that I have told you ,s the dreadful tS 

beh^r It ■' ^ have gTto 

Then he turned away from me My hands were off his shnuMoiv:. 
aud I sauk mto the corne, of the sofa for a fer^nuL ^he^ w! 

l)a*m,dm°b't "'hispeis, in fits and stalls It was well 

1 midnij^ht now ana we decided to letiie foi the night 
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'THK r.nn RX or Tiir '^olirer” 

A golden cluuiol cnincs AVlaii Ihiough the stieets of Delhi 
On the \\a\ lie "leeted b\ Maliatmaii at whose feet he falls, when 
Mnhalnian hft^^ him np and cnibiates him. savmcr, "Yoiii place, Subhas, 
Is not .It mv feet but m nn hctiil Fiom to-dav, now that goal is 
achie\ed. 1 am to lotiic fiam iiohlics I shall henceforth be with the 
poor, niv Jaw aha i at the helm of Admmistiation and my Subhas amidst 
the Soldieis 

Then tlicie was miisie and levehv. siagmg and dancing and as the 
soldici watches the ie\eliv he Ileal's a faint voice harking him The 
sofdiei till ns bade to see his de.n molhci sti etching out her arms to 
M’ceive him A lagucd ci\ cscajics his lips Then his deep voice, 
thoked with io\. mm nuns *Matnir 

Foi o\ei luc hoiiis the soldiei lay floating in the lealms of dieamland 
when the soft tunes of a “basali” bioughl him back to leality and he 
awoke It was a leficshmg e\cniiig, Die .sun had sunk, the cool bieeze 
was whispeimg tliiough the leaics. all aioiiiid him the cattle was giazmg, 
while a shephcid boy sitting iicai him wsas jilajmg on the flute 

“Ram, Ram. Saheb ’. he smiimgh washed 

“Ram, Ram,” the soldiei icphcd “Well Sonny, whcic do you put up'=”', 
he asked him 

“Youdei theie, Babup,” the boy pointed out, “theie beyond that 
stieam, on the lop of that little mound” 

“Well beta, have you a mothei the soldiei questioned 

“Yes Babuji, I have a mothei but 1 have ncvei seen hei Pitap 
says that God had sent foi hei wdicn I was veiy small and that she is 
staying in his palace She can see me but I cannot see her Pitaji says, 
‘God sends foi those who aie deal to him’ Babuji, is youi mothei also 
slaying in God’s palace*^” 

. “No, no beta,” replied the soldiei patting the child, “you see, my 
mother is very naughty, and God will not send for her” 

“If I pray to God, if I take my flock every day, if I do not weep, 
Pitaji says, then alone mother will come back Ilow is your mother, 
Babu]!'^” 

“She is very nice, beta, beautiful and kind You see, I am now 
going home to greet her She must be waiting for me ” 

“There you see, Babuji, that white cloth being waved m the air! 
It is a signal for me to go home Jai Hind, Babuji 

“Oh'” the soldier exclaimed with proud admiration, “come hcio, liein, 
Who uaught you to say this'” 

“Why, everybody says it, so I say it”, replied the boy “.j.gj 
Babuji”, repeated the child waving a cordial good-bye and left the 
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Once In town the soldier turned off shnrply into a short side street 
Here he breathed a homely atmosphere if I die now there vvill bo 

Fomcbod> at least who nfll recognise me thought the soldier Ullh 
hope and confidence he walked through the lighted street Here I started 
m> educational career*^ thought he as he passed b> a school building 
Here is mj fa\*ourite restaurant and >*onder there the college hostel 
I passed the best j*cars of m> life He stood gadng at hla hostel and 
the old reminiscences floated before his minds c>c The college 
gatherings the sports the picnics Suddenly the soldier was taken abick 
The sounds of voices faded and there was onl> a tense, breathless hush 
His c>cs fiJekerod for a moment then in utter jo> Tlrmilla’ A\hat a 
coincidence* This waa the same place wher** the two hands shook 
five years ago when UrmlUa and her friends congratulated him upon 
his -success m the annual sports The friendship had developed lilo 
lov*c and soon the whole college rang with the news of their Impending 
marriage which was postponed due to the unexpected call he received 
After five jears the soldier was seeing his dariing — a silhouetted figure 
crossing the street and approaching him 

He doubted if she could recognise him In that condition His two 
nims half stretched out to greet her he called her out in one full breath 
But the womans c>*es flashed aa if to insult him and she passed on 
She did not recognise him nor did the soldier allempt to enter into 
any cenvereation vrith her for the mangalsutra was enough to assure him 
that she waa married His throat was choked his heart hammered 
against his ribs He was not the fainting sort, but now he wxnt ash> w hitc 
His legs shivered under him and for some time he was slumped dowm 
within him raged pain a wild paroxj*»m of agon>, until al) at once he 
began thinking of his mother the last shelter of a youth A father 
may turn his back on his child brothers and sisters may become c icm'es 
husbands may desert their wtves and wives their husband? but a 
mothers lo\c endures in good repute and bad In the face of the worlds 
cmdrmnnlloi a mother still hopes her child will turn from evil way**. 
She rrmembera still the Infant smile the merry laughter the 
rhnuls the promise of hU youth and she can nevTr be brought to think 
l;(m as unworthv Thinking of Ihc^M' thoughts the soldjrr hcad^I foi his 
homr which was now an hours walk 

i-iom a clihtancr lit* ^taw ihr familiar bungalow that was hU hom^ 
TIj'- liLht In t !f hf*ar1rn«l him Ibm h3|fpy will they \y to receive 

Ih ught Th«* smiling Image of hU mother the amiable face of his 
filler at - ! tx-forr hi* ryes "Th^y must have taken mr to t** d'-i'l 
I «l n l want to cli«- al nr ancl b- forr F,agrr|\ hr am-rdM tli 

talttabr- \ iih all thr f rer h»' | frn.>r»l tljr brl| I)t« 1 rart rutl«'rni 
w«thy% \ It-*- {-rt[*-rr*l * nly t* l-’takrti aback at tie iifM t' * 

ttfAC*'*' L '“ing tf hirt'!>el' lr t-nqucfnl i f lUmf rakaati 
*'y!r il -wthiry arltlrf*r-d> t I '•f l-fl f r th*- I 

► 'iH- a t» jTi;*--! a! thr t^rgi ' ihr <• r liiit f !l -we*! th curt frj > 



‘THE RETLTKN OP THE SOLDIER” 


“Why has it been oi darned tliat 1 should be so entangled in the mesh 
of niisfoi tunes'^” His powei of enduiance had exhausted With 
difliculty he came down the staucase and laid himself on the footpath 
below 

Tlie uneasy dawn awoke linn witli a huiigiy heait The dawn had 
inaikcd the se\entccnth day of his laboiious maich home “Why has 
the family loft foi the village’ What is it that made them leave this 
town’ Is fathoi not well’ Is dear mother not well’ Oi my brothers 
oi else has anything thought the soldiei “These questions 

will unncccssaiilv add to mv woiiies" The intense desiie to meet the 
f.imilv was the only incentive to his tiled limbs to move Despeiate 
and defiant the soldiei walked on 

With a paltiy amount, barely enough for a lailway ticket, he could 
not decide whcthei to tiavcl without ticket oi to fill his empty belly 
The piestigc of the mstitution to which he belonged made him decide 
on lemaining hungiy As the tiain staitied, the soldier felt his body 
fe\eiish His condition was so pitiable that any stiangei would have 
sympathised with him Seeing a fellow passenger prone to help lum, 
the soldier leqiicsted him to wake him up at Irakpui station “I am 
also getting down theie”, leplied the passengei “Since you stay there, 
do you happen to know one Mi Rampiakash Chowdhary”, “ — My deai 
man, the whole village knows him and worships him'’, the passenger 
leplied 

“Why so”’ 

“Because he is the Father of the illustrious Bhaiat Babu who 
suffered jail for four years, while the whole family is devoting its wealth 
and time for the seiwice of the village Lately, a free hospital was 
opened by them for the poor and ’’ but the soldier, due to high 

temperature, had fallen in a semi-conscious sleep and the passengei 
thought it wisei to leave him alone 

With the kindness of the passenger who awoke him, the soldier 
helped himself out of the station A bullock-cart driver promised to 
lake him The journey which gave a shaking to every one of his 
feverish limbs, at last came to an end, when the driver asked him to 
get down as he was to go further up 

The soldier asked the driver as to how far was the house of 
Ramprakashji Chowdhan 

“That cottage yonder there with a garden m front”, replied the 
driver, “but what do you want him for’” “I am his S-O-N, he 
stammei’ed 

The driver was shocked into repentence He and all the villagers 
had heard from Ramprakashji of his son “Hemant Kumar”, who was a 
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Captain in His Majestj s Forces reported to have been missing and 
believed Killed The driver was profusely apologetic and fell at the 
feet of the soldier begging pardon for hU indifferent behaviour towards 
a person whose father had rendered immeasurable service to the village 
folks Tn fact, sir he said *1 am to be the luckiest man in the village 
to have the honoMr of being the first man in the village to disclose to 
>our parents the fact of your arriv'al They believe you to be no more 
in this world Heaven alone will know their joy when I break this news 
to them Babuji k!ndl> rest here while I fetch j’our mother and the 
driver ran with all his might shooting Mataji' ‘Matajl The shouts 
attracted the attention of folks all over as Alataji was addressed onl> 
to indiradevi the mother of the soldier and unless there w'as some 
sensational news no one would have shouted thus. Village folks 
therefore immcdiatcl> gathered on the spot, some coming out of the 
huts some from the woods and fields 

The soldiers eager eyes caught sight of the solitary figure dressed 
in white hurriedly coming out of the cottage, he could glimpse the figure 
running towards him In spite of extreme weakness the soldier left the 
cart and stretched hla trembling arms to greet his dear dc^ir 
mother Just one word which he longed to hear Hemu, 

m> darling Hemu Her twd longing arms were stretched out io 
grapple her darling son to her heart Within the twinkimg of an cj'O 
the four arms clasped and the ^yous tears of the mother covered the 
face of the soldier while the three letters I N A. fixed on his ahouIdcP* 
dizzied in the sunlight that pierced through the thick shade 
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Captain In His Majesty s Forces reported to ba%*e been missing and 
believed Killed The dnwr \vns profusely apologetic and fell at the 
feet of the soldier begging pardon for his Indifferent behaviour towards 
a person whose father had rendered immeasurable service to the village 
folks In fact, sir he said T am to be the luckiest man in the village 
to have the honour of being the first man in the village to disclose to 
vour parents the fact of jour amval They beheve you to be no more 
in this world Heaven alone will know their joj when I break this nevN's 
to them Babuji kindly rest here while I fetch jour mother and the 
driver ran with all hla might shouting Matajl’ ‘Mataji The shouts 
attracted the attention of folks all over as i^Fataji was addressed onlj 
to indiradevi the mother of the soldier and unless there was some 
sensational news no one would have shouted thus Village folks 
therefore immediately gathered on the spot, some coming out of the 
huts some from the w'oods and fields 

The soldiers eager e^xs canght sight of the solitary figure drcssnl 
in vvhitc hurriedlj coming out of the cottage he could glimpse the figure 
running towards him In spite of extreme weakness the soldier left the 
cart, and stretched his trembling arms to greet his dear dear 
mother Just one word which he longed to hear Hemu 

mv darting Hemu Her Iwd longing arms were stretched out to 
grapple her darting eon to her heart Within the twinkling of an cj'c 
the four arms clasped and the joyous tears of the mother covered the 
lace of the soldier while the three letters I N fixed on his shoulders 
dialed In the svmlight that pierced through the thick shade. 




